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^ec Veneris pharetria tnacer est, aut lampadefervet : 
inde faces ardent, venhmt d dote sagitta. 

Juv. Sat. vi. isr. 

He sighs, adores, and courts.her ev'ry boar : 
Who voYild not do as much for such a dower ? 

Dayden. 

* MB. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM amazed that, among all the variety of cha- 
racters with which you have enriched your spe- 
culations, you have never given us a picture of 
those audacious young fellows among us who 
commonly go by the name of the fortune-steal- 
ers. You must knovir, sir, I am one who live in a 
continual apprehension of this sort of people, 
that lie in wait, day and night, for our children, 
and may be considered as a kind of kidnappers 
within the law. I am the father of a young heir- 
ess, whom I begin to look upon as marriageable, 
and who has looked upon herself as such for 
above these six years. She is now in the eigh- 
teenth year of her age. The fortune-hunters 
have already cast their eyes upon her, and take 
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care to plant themselves in her wievr whenever 
she appears in any public assembly. I have my- 
self caught a young jackanapes, with a pair of 
silver-fringed gloves, in the very fact. You 
must knows sir, I have kept her as a prisoner of 
state ever since she was in her teens. Her cham- 
ber windows are cross-barred; she is not per- 
mitted to go out of the house but with her keeper, 
who is a staid relation of my own; I have like- 
^wise forbid her the use of pen and ink, for this 
twelve-month last past, and do not suffer a band- 
box to be carried mtp her room before it has 
been searched. Notwithstanding these precau- 
tions, I am at my wit's end, for fear of any sudden 
surprise. There were, two or three nights ago, 
some ^ddles heard in the street, which I am afraid 
portend me no good ; not to mention a tall Irish- 
man, that has been seen walking before my house 
more than once this winter. My kinswoman 
likewise informs me, that the girl has talked to 
her twice or thrice of a gentleman in a fair wigj 
and that she loves to go to church more than ever 
she did in her life. She gave me the slip about ' 
a week ago, upon which my whole house was ift 
alarm. I immediately dispatched a hue and cry 
after her to the 'Change, to her mantua-maker, 
and to the young ladies that visit her i but after 
above an hour's search she returned of herself 
having been taking a walk, as she told me, by 
Rosamond's pond. I have hereupon turned off 
her woman, doubled her guards, and given new 
instructions to my relation, who, to give her her 
due, keeps a watchful eye over all her motions* 
This, ^r, keeps me ui a perpetual anxiety, and 
makes me very often watch when my daughter 
sleeps, as I am afraid she is even with me in her 
turn. Now>sir> what I would desire of you isj 
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tp represent to this fluttering tribe of young fel- 
lows, who are for making their fortunes by these 
indirect means, that steaUng a man's daughter for 
the siake of her portion is but a kind of a tolera- 
ted robbery; and that they make but a poor 
amends to the father, whom they plunder after 
tiiis manner, by going to bed with his child. 
Dear sir, be speedy in your thoughts on this sub* 
ject, that, if possible, they may appear before the 
disbsmlding of the army. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most huBible servant, 
Tim. WiLTCHWBLL.* 

Themistocles, the great Athenian General, 
being asked whether he would rather choose to 
marry his daughter to an indignet man of merit, 
or to a worthlesaman of an estate, replied, that 
he ^ould prefer a man without an estate to an 
estate without a man. The worst of it is, our 
modern fortune-hunters are those who turn their 
heads that waf , because they are good for nothing 
else. If a young fellow finds he can make noth- 
ing of Coke and Littleton, he provides himself 
with a ladder of ropes, and by that means very 
•ften enters upon the premises. 

The. same art of scaling has likewise been praco 
tised with good success by many military engi- 
neers. Stratagems of this nature mdke parts and 
industry superiiuous, and cut short the way to 
liches. 

Nor ia vanity a less motive thaa idleness to this 
kind of mercenary pursuk. A fop, who admires 
bis person in a glass, soon enters into a resolution 
of making his fortune by it, not questioning but 
every woman that falls in his way will do hun as 
much justice as he does himsel£ When an 
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heiress sees a man throwing particular graces 
into his ogle, or talking loud within her hearing, 
tshe ought to look to herself; but if withal she 
observes a pair of red heels, a patch, or any other 
particularity in his dress, she cannot take too 
much care of her person. These are baits not 
to be trifled with, charms that have done a world 
of execution, and made their way into hearts 
which have been thought impregnable. The 
force of a man with these qualifications is so well 
known, that I am credibly informed there are 
several female undertakers about the 'Change, 
who, upon the arrival of a likely man from a 
neighbouring kingdom, will furnish him with a 
proper dress from head to foot, to be paid for at 
a double price on the day of marriage. 

We must, however, distinguish between for- 
tune-hunters and fortune-stealers. The first are 
those assiduous gentlemen who employ their 
whole lives in the chase, without ever coming to 
the quarry. Suffenus has combed and powdered 
at the ladies for thirty years together ; and taken 
his stand in a sidebox, until he has grown wrink- 
led under their eyes. He is now laying the same 
snares for the present generation of beauties> 
which he practised on their mothers. CottiluS) 
after having made his applications to more than 
you meet with in Mr. Cowley's ballad of mis- 
tresses, was at last smitten with a city lady of 
20,000/. sterling ; but died of old age before he 
could bring matters to bear. Nor must 1 here 
omit my worthy friend Mr. Honeycomb, who has 
often told us in the club, that for twenty years 
successively, upon the death of a childless rich 
man, he immediately drew on his boots, called 
for his horse, and made up to the widow. When 
he is rallied upon his ill success, Will> with his 
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usual gaiety, tells us, that he always found her 
pre-engaged. 

Widows are indeed the great game of your 
fortune-hunters. Th^re is scarce a young fellow 
in the town of six foot hig:h that has not passed 
in review before one or other of 'these wealthy 
re)ict$. Hudibras's Cupid, who 

* t ook his stand 

Vfcxk a widow's* jointure land,* 

is daily employed in throwing darts, and kindling 
fiames. But as for widows, they are such a sub- 
tle generation of people, that they may be left to 
their own conduct ; or if they make a false step 
in it, they are answerable for it to nobody but 
themselves. The young innocent creatures who 
have no knowledge and experience of the world 
«re those whose safety I would principally consult 
in this speculation. The stealing of such an one 
should, m my 'opinion, be as punishable as a rape. 
Where there is no judgment there is no choice ; 
and why the inveigling a woman before she is 
come to years of discretion should not be as crim- 
inal as the seducing of her before she is ten years 
old, t am at a loss to comprehend. L. 

* The name of the widow here alluded to was Tomson. 
dee Grey's edit, of Hudibras^ vol. 1. part i. Quito iii. p. 21^ 
•BdSlS. * 
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give ourselves, to be prepared for the ill events- 
and accidents we are to meet with in a life sen^ 
tenced to be a scene of sorrow : but instead of 
this expectation, we soften ourselves with pros- 
pects of constant delight, and destroy in our 
minds the seeds of fortitude and virtue, which 
should support us in hours of anguish. The con- 
stant pursuit of pleasure has in it something inso- 
lent and improper for our being. There is a 
pretty sober liveliness in the ode of Horace to 
Delius, where he tells him, loud mirth, or immo- 
derate sorrow, inequality of behaviour either in 
prosperity or adversity, are alike ungraceful in 
man that is borfi to die. Moderation in both cir- 
cumstances is peculiar to generous minds. Men 
of that sort ever taste the gratifications of health, 
and all other advantages of life, as if they were 
liable to part with them, and, when bereft of 
them, resign them , with a greatness of mind 
which shews they know theii* value and duration. 
The contempt of pleasure is a certain preparatory 
for the contempt of pain. Without this the mind 
is, as it were, taken suddenly by an unforeseen 
event; but he that has always, during health and 
prosperity, been abstinent in his satisfactions, en- 
joys, in the worst of difficulties, the reflection, that 
his anguish is not aggravated with the .compari- 
son of past pleasures which upbraid his present 
condition. Tully tells us a story after Pompey, 
which gives us a g^od taste of the pleasant man- 
ner the men of wit and philosophy had in old 
times, of alleviating the distresses of life by the 
force of reason and philosophy. Pompey, when 
he came to Rhodes, had a curiosity to visit the fa- 
mous philosopher Possidonius ; but finding him 
in his sick bed, he bewailed the misfortune that 
he shouM not hear a discourse from him : ^ Bat 
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you may/ answered Possidonius ; apd immediately 
entered into the point of stoical philosophy, which 
says, pain is not an evil. During the discourse, 
upon every puncture he felt from his distemper* 
he smiled and cried out, ^ Pain, Pain, be as im- 
pertinent and troublesome as you please, 1 shall 
never own that thou art an evil/ 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ Having seen in several of your papers a 
concern for the honour of the clergy, and their 
doing every thing as becomes their character, 
and particularly performing the public service 
with a due zeal and devotion ; 1 am the more en- 
couraged to lay before them, by your means, 
several expressions used by some of Uiem in their 
prayers before sermon, which I am not well satis- 
fied in. As their giving some titles and epithets 
to great men, which are indeed due to them in 
their several ranks and stations, but not properly 
used, I think, in our prayers. Is it not contradic- 
tion to say, illustrious, right reverend, and right 
honourable poor sinners ? These distinctions are 
suited only to our state here, and have no place in 
heaven : we see they are omitted in the liturgy ; 
which, I think, the clergy should take for their 
pattern in their own forms of devotion.* There 

* lo the original publication of this paper in folio, there was 
the following passage, left out when the papers were printed 
in Tolumes in 171^, 

[Another expresuon which I take to be improper, is this 
'the whole race of mankind,' when they pray for aU men, 
lor race signifies lineage or descent ; and if the race mf mankind 
maj be used for the present generation, (though, I think, not 
Teiy fitly) the whole race takes in all from the beginning to 
the end of the world. T don't remember to have met with 
that expression, in their sense, any where but in the M version 
of Psalm xiv. which those men I suppose, have but litUe 
esteem for. And some, when they have prayed for atl schovU 
VOL. VI. C 
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19 another expression which I would not mention, 
but that I have heard it several times before a 
learned congregation, to bring in the last petition 
of the prayer in these words, " O let not the Lord 
be angiy, and I will speak but this once;" as if 
there was no. difference between Abraham's in- 
terceding for Sodom, for which he had no war- 
rant, as we can find, and aur asking those things 
which we are required to pray for ; they would 
therefore have much more reason to fear his an- 
ger if they did not make such petitions to him. 
There is another pretty fancy. When a young 
man has a mind to let us know who gave him hb 
scarf, he speaks a parenthesis to the Almighty. 
" Bless, as I am in duty bound to prky, the right 
honourable the countess;" is not that as much as 
to say, "Bless her, for thou knowest I am her 
chaplain 1" 

Your humble servant, 
T. J. O.' 

and nurseries of good leiarDing; and true religion, espeeiallj the 
two univeriBities, add these words, * Grant that from them, and 
all other places dedicated to Ihy worship and service, may 
^ome forth such persons,' &c. But what do they mean by all 
other places ? It seems to me, that this is either a tautology. 
as being the same with all schools and nurseries before es- 
pressed, or else it runs too far ; for there are several places 
dedicated to the divine service^ which cannot properly he in- 
tended herc.3 Spectator m folio ^ 
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Exigite ut mores teneros sen polUce ducat,, 
Ut si quis cerd vultutnfacit 

J uv. Sat. Til. 237. 

Bid him besides his daily pains employ. 
To form the tender manners of the boy, 
And work him, like a waxen babe, with art. 
To perfect symmetry in ev'ry part 

Ch. Dryden. 

I SHALL give the following letter no other recom- 
mendation than by telling my readers that it 
comes from the same hand with that of last 

Thursday. 

» * « * 

*SIR, 

* I SEND you, according to my promise, 
some farther thoughts on the education of youth, 
in which I intend to discuss that famous question, 
** Whether the education at a public school, or 
under a private tutor, is to be preferred ?" 

< As some of the greatest men in most ages 
have been of very different opinions in this mat- 
ter, I shall give a short account of what I thintc 
may be best urged on both sides, and afterwards 
leave every person to determine for himself. 

* It is certain from Suetonius, that the Romans 
thought^the education oftheir children a business 
properly belonging to the parents themselves; 
and Plutarch, in the life of Marcus Cato, tells us, 
that as soon as his son was capable of learnings 
Cato would suffer nobody to teach him but him- 
sejf, though he had a servant named Chilo, who 
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was an excellent grammarian, and who taught a 
great many other youths. 

* On the contrary, the Greeks seemed more 
inclined to public schools and seminaries. 

* A private education promises,, in the first 
place, virtue and good breeding ; a public school, 
manly assurance, and an early knowledge in the 
ways of the world. 

* Mr. Locke, in his celebrated treatise of educa- 
tion, confesses, that there are inconveniences to 
be feared on both sides : " If," says he, " I keep 
my son at home, he is in danger of becoming my 
young master ; if I send him abroad, it is scarce 
possible to keep him from the reigning contagion 
of rudeness and vice. He will perhaps be more 
innocent at home, but more ignorant of the world, 
and naore sheepish when he comes abroad.** 
However, as this learned author asserts, that 
virtue is much more difficult to be obtained than 
knowledge of the world, and that vice is a more 
stubborn, as well as a more dangerous fault than 
sheepishness, he is altogether for a private edu- 
cation ; and the more so, becaOse he does not see 
why a youth, with right management, might not 
attain the same assurance in his father's house, as 
at a public school. To this end, he advises pa- 
rents to accustom their sons to whatever strange 
faces come to the house : to take them with them 
when they visit their neighbours, and to engage 
them in conversation "with men of parts and 
breeding. 

< It may be objected to this method, that con- 
versation is not the only thing necessary ; but that 
unless it be a conversation with such as are in 
some measure their equals in parts and years, 
there can be . no room for emulation, contention, 
and several of the most lively passions of the 
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mind ; which) without being sometimes moved, 
by these means, may possibly contract a dulness 
and insensibility. 

< One of the greatest writers our nation ever 
produced observes, that a boy who forms parties, 
and makes himself popular in a school or a col- 
lege, would act the same part with equal ease in 
a senate or a privy-council; and Mr. Osborae, 
speaking like a man versed in the ways of the 
world, affirms, that the well laying and carrying 
on of a design to rob an orchard, trains up a youth 
insensibly to caution, secrecy, and circumspec- 
tion, and fits him for matters of greater impor- 
tance. 

* In short, a private education seems the most 
natural method for the forming of a virtuous man ; 
a public education for making a man of business. 
The first would furnish out a good subject for 
Plato's republic, the latter a member for a com- 
munity overrun with artifice and corruption. 

' It must, however, be confessed, that a person 
at the head of a public school has sometimes so 
many boys under his direction, that it is impossi- 
ble he should extend a due proportion of his care 
to each of them. Thi6 is, however, in reality, the 
fault of the age, in which we often see twenty pa- 
rents, who, though each expects his son should 
be made a scholar, are not contented all together 
to make it worth while for any man of a liberal ed- 
ucation to take upon him the care of their 
instruction. 

* In our great schools, indeed, this fault has 
been of late years rectified, so that we have at 
present not only ingeniousmen for the chief mas- 
ters, but such as have proper ushers and assis- 
tants under them. I must nevertheless own, that 
for want of the same encouragement in the coun- 

c2 
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try, iv(b h&ve thaiiy a promising gettius spoiled and 
iibused in those little seminaries. 

' 1 am the more inclined to this opinion, having 
inyself estperienced the usage of two rural mas- 
ters, each of them very unfit for the trust they 
took upon them to discharge. The first imposed 
much more upon me than my parts, though none 
of the weakest, couM endure ; and used tne bar- 
bai*ously for not performing impossibilities. The 
latter was of quite another temper ; and a boy 
who would run upon his errands^ wash his coffee- 
pot, or ring the bell, might have as little conver-. 
sation with any of the classics as he thought fit. I 
have known a lad at this place excused his exer- 
cise for assisting the cook-maid ; and remember 
k neighbouring gentleman's son was among us 
five years, most of which time he employed in 
airing and watering our master's grey pad. I 
Scorned to compound for my faults by doing any 
of these elegant offices, and was accordingly the 
best scholar, and the worst used of any boy in the 
$chool. 

' I shall conclude this discourse with an advan- 
tage mentioned by Quintilian, as accompanying a 
puolic way of education, which I have not yet ta- 
ken notice of; namely, that we very often contract 
such friendships at school, as are a service to us 
all the following parts of our lives. 

' I shall give you, under this head, a story very 
well known to several persons, and which you may 
depend upon as real truth. 

* Every one, who is acquainted with Westmin- 
ster school, knows that there is a curtain which 
iised to be drawn across the room, to separate the 
iipper school from the lower. A youth happen- 
ed) by some mischance, to tear the above-men- 
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tioned curtain. The severity of the master* was 
too well known for the criminal to expect any 
pardon for such a fault ; so that the boy, who was 
of a meek temper, was terrified to death at the 
thoughts of his appearance, when his friend who 
sat next to him bade him be of good cheer, for 
that he would take the fault on himself. He kept 
his word accordingly. As soon as they were 
grown up to be men, the civil war broke out, in 
which our two friends took the opposite sides ; 
one of them followed the parliament, the other 
the royal party. 

* As their tempers were different, the youth 
who had torn the curtain endeavoured to raise 
himself on the civil list, and the other, who had 
borne the blame of it, on the military. The first 
succeeded so well that he was in a short time 
made a judge under the protector. Tbe other 
was engaged in the unhappy enterprise of Pen- 
ruddock and Groves in the West. I suppose, sir, 
I need not acquaint you with the event of that 
undertaking. Every one knows that the royal 
party was routed, and all the heads of them, 
among whom was the curtain champion, impri- 
soned at Exeter. It happened to be his friend's 
lot at that time to go the western circuit. The 
trial of the rebels, as they were then called, was 
very short, and nothing now remained but to pass 
sentence on them ; when the judge hearing the 
name of his old friend, and observing his face 
more attentively, which he had not seen for many 
years, asked him, if he was not formerly a West- 
minster-scliolar ? By the answer,- he was soon 
convinced that it was bis former generous friend; 
and without saying any thing more at that time 
made the best of his way to London, m here, em- 

• Busby. 
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ploying all his power and interest with the protec- 
tor, he saved his friend from the fate of his un- 
happy associates. 

' The gentleman whose life was thus preserved 
by the gratitude of his school-fellow, was after- 
wards the father of a son, whom he lived to see 
promoted in the church, and who still deservedly 
fills one of the highest stations in it.'* X. 
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Tandem desine matrem 

Tempeativa aeqtd viro. HoR. 1 Od. xxiii* 

I Attend thy mother's heels no more. 
Now grown mature for man^ and ripe for joy. 

Creech. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, Feb. 7^ 1711-12. 

' I AM a young man about eighteen years 
of age, and have been in love with a young wo- 
man of the same age about this half year. I go to 
see her six days in the week, but never could have 
the happiness of being with her alone. If any of 
her friends are at home, she will see me in their 
company ; but if they be not in the way, she flies 
to her chamber. I can discover no signs of her 
aversion : but either a fear of falling into the toils 
of matrimony^ or a childish timidity, deprives us 
of an interview apart, and drives us upon the dif- 
ficulty of languishing out our lives in fruitless 

* Thegentleman here aflnded to was colonel Wake, fatlier 
to Dr. Wake, bishop of Lincoln, and afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury. As Penruddock in the course of the trial takes 
occasion to say, ' he sees judge Nicholas on the bench,' it is 
most likely that he was the judge of the assize^ who tried this 
caralier. 
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expectation. Now, Mr. Spectator, if you think 

US ripe for economy, persuade tlje dear creature, 

that to pine away into barrenness and deformity 

under a mother's shade, is not so honourable, nor 

does she appear so amiable, as she would in full 

bloom. 

[There is a great deal left out be fore he concludes.] 

MR. SPECTATOR, 

Your humble servant, 

Bob Harmless.' 

It this gentleman be really no more than 
eighteen, I must do him the justice to say, he is 
the most knowing infant I have yet met with. Ha 
does not, I fear, yet understand, that all he thkiks 
of is another woman: therefore, until he has 
given a further account of himself, the young lady 
is hereby directed to keep close to her mother. 

The Spectator. 

I cannot comply with the request in Mr. Trot's 
letter; but let it go just as it came to my hands 
for being so familiar with the old gentleman, as 
rough as he is to him. Since Mr. Trot has an 
ambition to make him his father-in-law, he ought 
to treat him with more respect ; besides, his style 
to me might have been more distant than he has 
thought lit to afford me : moreover, his mistress 
shall continue in her confinement, until he has 
found oat which word in his letter is not rightly* 

spelt. 

/ 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I SHALL ever own myself your obliged 
humble servant, for the advice you gave me con- 

* la the origin&l publication in folio, it is printed * wright1y>'' 
the mis-spelt word* probably* in Mr. Trot s letter. 
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ceming my dancing ; which, unluckily, came too 
late : for as I said, I would not leave off capering 
until I had your opinion of the matter. I was at 
our famous assembly the day before I received 
your papers, and there was observed by an old 
gentleman, who was informed I had a respect for 
his daughter. He told me I was an insignificant 
little fellow, and said, that for the future he would 
take care of his child ; so that he did not doubt 
but to cross my amorous inclinations. The lady 
is confined to her chamber, and for my part, I am 
ready to hang myself with the thoughts that I 
have danced myself out of favour with her father. 
I hope you will pardon the trouble I give ; but 
shall take it for a mighty favour, if you will give 
me a little more of your advice to put me in a 
right way to cheat the old dragon and obtsdn my 
mistress. I am once more, 

SIR, 

York, Feb. 23, Your obliged humble servant, 
^7ii-i2- John Trot. 

< Let me desire you to make what alterations 
you please, and insert this as soon as possible. 
Pardon mistakes by haste.' 

I NEVER do pardon mistakes by haste. 

The Spectator. 

«SIR, Feb. 27, 1711-14. 

* Pray be so kind as to let me know what 
you esteem to be the chief qualifications of a good 
poet, especially of one who writes plays ; and 
you will very much oblige, sir. 

Your very humble servant, 

N. B.V 
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To be a very well-bred man. 

The Spectator. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

*You are to know that I am naturally 
brave, and love fighting as well as any man in 
England. This gallant temper of mine makes 
me extremely delighted with battles on the stage. 
I give you this trouble to complain to you, that 
Nicolini refused to gi*atify me in that part of the 
opera for which 1 have most taste. I observe it 
is become a custom, that whenever any gentle- 
men are particularly pleased with a song, at their 
crying out " Encore," or " Mtro VoltOy* the per- 
former is so obliging as to sing it over again. I 
was at the opera the last time Hydaspes was 
performed. At that part of it where the hero 
engages with the lion, the graceful manner with 
which he put that terrible monster to death gave 
me so great a pleasure, and at the same time so 
just a sense of that gentleman's intrepidity and 
conduct, that 1 could not forbear desiring a repe- 
tition of it, by crying out " AUro Volt%^^ in a very 
audible voice ; and my friends flatter me that I 
pronounced those words with a tolerable good 
accent, considering that was but the third opera I 
had ever seen in my life. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, there was so little regard had to me, that 
the lion was carried off, and went to bed, without 
being killed any more that night. Now, sir, pray 
consider that 1 did not understand a word of what 
Mr. Nicolini said to this cruel creature ; besides, I 
have no ear for music ; so that, during the long 
dispute between them, the whole entertainment I 
had was from my eyes. Why then have not I as 
much right to have a graceful action repeated as 
another has a pleasing sound, since he only hears 
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as I only see, and we neither of us know that 
there is any reasonable thing a-doing ? Pray sir, 
settle the business of this claim in the audience, 
and let us know when we may cry " Altro VoltOy* 
jinglic^j " Again, Again," for the future. I am an 
Englishman, and expect some reason or other to 
be given me, and perhaps an ordinaty one may 
serve; but I expect your answer. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

TpBT Rentfree.* 

< MR. SPECTATOR, Nov. 29. 

^ You must give me leave, amongst the. 
rest of your female correspondents, to address 
you about an affair which has already given you 
many a speculation ; and which, I know, I need 
not tell you has had a very happy influence over 
the adult part of our sex; but as many of us are 
either too old to learn, Or too obstinate in the pur- 
suit of the vanities which have been bred up with 
us from our infancy, and all of us quitting the 
stage whilst you are prompting us to act our part 
well ; you ought, methinks, rather to turn your 
instructions for the benefit of that part of our sex 
who are yet in their native innocence, and igno- 
rant of the vices and that variety of unhappiness 
that reign amongst us. 

^ I must tell you, Mr. Spectator, that it is as 
much a part of your office to oversee th^ educa- 
tion of the female part of the nation, as well as of 
the male : and to convince the world you are not 
partial, pray proceed to detect the mal-adminis- 
tration of governesses as successfully as you have 
exposed that of pedagogues: and rescue our sex 
from the prejudice and tyranny of education as 
well as that of your own, who, without your sea- 
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sonabje interposition, are like to improve upon 
the vices that are now in vogue. 

< I who know the dignity of your post as Spec- 
tator, and the authority a skilful eye ought to bear 
in the female world, could not forbear consulting 
you, and beg your advice in so critical a point, as 
is that of the education of young gentlewomen. 
Having already provided myself with a very con- 
venient house in a good air, I am not without hope 
but that you will promote this generous design. 
I must farther tell you, sir, that all who shall be 
committed to my conduct, besides the usual ac- 
complishments of the needle, dancing, and the 
French tongue, shall not fail to be your constant 
readers. It is therefore my humble petition, that 
you will entertain the town on this important 
subject, and so far oblige a stranger, as to raise 
a curiosity and inquiry in my behalf, by publish* 
in^ the following advertisement. 

I am, SIR, 

Your constant admjrer, 

M. W' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Boarding-School for young Gentlewomen 
which was formerly kept on Mile-End-Green 
being laid down, there is now one set up almost 
opposite to it, at the two Golden Balls, and much 
more convenient in every respect ; where, besides 
the tommon instructions given to young gentle- 
women, they will be taught the whole art of pastry 
and preserving, with whatever may render them 
accomplished. Those who pleas^ to make trial, 
of the vigilance and ability of the persons con- 
cerned, may inquire at the two Golden Balls on 

VOL. VI. B 
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Mile-End-Green, near Stepney, where thcjr wUl 
receive further satisfection. 

This is to give notice, that the Spectator has 
taken upon hini to be visitant of all boarding- 
schools where young women are educated ; a&d 
designs to proceed in the said office after the same 
manner that visitants pf colleges do in the two fa* 
mous universities of thb land. 

All lovers who write to the Spectator, are de- 
sired to forbear one expression which is in most 
of the letters to him, either out of laziness or 
want of invention, and is true of net above tw» 
thousand women in the whole world : viz. ^ She 
has in her all that is valuable in woman.* T« 
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JVec Deus intersip, nisi dignus vintUce nodus 
Indderi t Hor. Ars Poet ver. t91. 

Never presume to make a god appear. 
But for a lnusiness worthy of a god. 

UOSCOMMON. 

HoEACfi advises a poet to consider thorou|>hly 
the nature and force of his genius. Milton seems 
to have known perfectly well wherein his strength 
lay, and has therefore chosen a subject entirely 
conformable to those talents of which he was 
master. As his genius was wonderfully tui*ned 
to the sublime, his subject is the noblest that 
could have entered into the thoughts of man. 
Every thing that is truly great and astonishing; has 
a place in it. The whole system of the intellectual 
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'^orld; the chaos, asd the creation; heaven, 
ecirth, and hell ; enter into the constitution of his 
poem. 

Having in the first and second books repre- 
sented the infernal world with all its horrors, the 
thread of his fable naturally leads him into the 
opposite regions of bliss and glory. 

If Milton's majesty forsakes him any where, it 
is in those parts of his poem where the divine 
persons are introduced as speakers. On^ may, I 
think, observe, that the author proceeds with a 
kind of fear and trembling, whilst he describes 
the sentiments of the Almighty. He dares not 
give his imagination its full play, but chooses to 
confine himself to such thoughts as are drawn 
from the books of the most orthodox divines, and 
to such expressions as may be met with in scrip- 
ture. The beauties, therefore, which we are to 
look for in these speeches, are not of a poedcal 
nature, nor so proper to fill the mind with senti- 
ments of grandeur, as with thoughts of devotion. 
The passions which thejr are designed to raise, 
are a divine love and religious fear. The parti- 
•cular beauty of the speeches in the third book, 
<:onsists in that shortness and perspicuity of style, 
in which the poet has couched the greatest mys- 
teries of Christiaiiity, and drawn together, in a re- 
gular scheme, the whole dispensation of Provi- 
dence with respect to man. He has represented 
all the abstruse doctrines ^ predestination^ free- 
will and grace^ as also the great points of incarna- 
tion and redemption, (which naturally grow up in 
a poem that treats of the fall of man) with great 
energy of expression, and in a clearer and 
stronger light than I ever met with in any other 
writer. As these points are dry in themselves to 
the generality of readers, the concise and clear 
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manner in which he has treated them is very 
much to be admired^ as is likewise that particular 
art which he has made use of in the interspersing 
of all those graces of poetry which the subject 
was capable of receiving. 

The survey of the whole creation, and of every 
thing that is transacted in it, is a prospect worthy 
of Omniscience, and as much above that in which 
Virgil has drawn his Jupiter, as the Christian 
Idea of the Supreme Being is more rational and 
sublime than that of the Heathens. The parti- 
cular objects on which, he is described to have 
cast his eye, are represented in the most beauti- 
ful and lively manner : 

* Now had th' Alndighty Father from ahove 

(From the pure empyrean w|iere he sits 

High thronM above all height) bent down his eye 

His own w^orks and their works at once to view. 

About him all the sanctities of heaven 

Stood thick as stars, and from bis sight receiv'd 

Beatitude past utt'rance. On his right 

The radiant image of his glory sat, 

His only Son. On earth he first beheld 

Our two first parents, yet the only two 

Of mankind, in the happy garden plac'd^ 

Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love; 

Uninterrupted love, unrival'd love, 

In blissful solitude. He then survey'd 

Hell and the gulf between,* and^Satan there 

Coasting the wall of heav'n on this side night. 

In the dun air sublime ; and ready now 

To stoop with wearied wings and willing feet 

On the bare outside of this world, that seem'd 

Firm land embosom'd without firmament; 

Uncertain which, in ocean, or in air. 

Him God beholding from his prospect high. 

Wherein past, present, future he beholds. 

Thus to his only Son foreseeing sx)ake^' 

Satan's approach to the confines of the creation 
is finely imaged in the beginning of the speech 
which immediately follows. The effects of this 
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speech in the blessed^ spirits, and in the divine 
person to whom it was addressed^ cannot but 
fill the mind of the reader with a secret plea- 
sure and complacency : 

* Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill'd 
All heav'Q, and in the blessed spirit elect 
Sense of liew joy ineffable diffiis'd. 
Beyond compare the son of God was seen 
Most glorious ; in him all his Father shone 
Substantially express'd; and in his face v. 

Divine con;passion visibly appeared, 
Love without end, and without measure grac6.* 

I need not point out the beauty of thatcircum- 
stance^ wherein the whole host of angels are 
represented as standing mute: nor shew how 
proper the occasion was to produce such a silence 
in heaven. The close of this divine colloquy, 
with the hymn of angels that follows upon it, 
are so wonderfully beautiful and poetical, that I 
should not forbear inserting the whole passage, if 
the bounds of my paper would give me leave : 

' No sooner had th' Almighty ceas'd, but all 
The multitude of angels with a shout ! 
(Loud as fram numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest Toices) utt'ring joy, heav'n rung 
With jubilee, and loud hosannasi fill'd 
Th' eternal regions, &c. &c.'— — - 

Satan's walk upon the outside of the universe,, 
which at a distance appeared to him of a gobular ' 
form, but upon his nearer approach looked like 
an unbounded plain, is natural and noble ; as his 
foaming upon the frontiers of the creation, be- 
tween that mass of matter which was wrought 
into a world, and that shapeless unformed heap of 
materials which still lay in chaos and confusion, 
strikes the imagination with something astonish- 
ingly great and wild. I have before spoken of 
the Limbo of Vanity, which the poet places ujkjn 

d2 
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this outermost surface of the universe, and shall 
here explain myself more at large on that, and 
other parts of the poem, which are of the same 
shadowy nature. 

Aristotle observes, that the fable of an epic 
poem should abound in circumstances that are 
both credible and astonishing ; or, as the French 
critics choose to phrase it, the fable should be filled 
with the probable and the marvellous. This rule 
is as fine and just as any in Aristotle's whole Art 
of Poetry. 

If the fable is only probable, it differs nothing 
from a true history ; if it is only marvellous, it is 
no better than a romance. The great secret, 
therefore, of heroic poetry is to relate such cir- 
cumstances as may produce in the reader at the 
same time both belief and astonishment. This is 
brought to pass in a well chosen fable, by the ac- 
count of such things as have really happened, or 
at least of such things as have happened according 
to the received opinions of mankind. Milton's 
fable is a master-piece of this nature ; as the war 
in heaven, the condition of the fallen angels, the 
state of innocence, the temptation of the serpent, 
and the fall of man, though they are very astonish- 
ing in themselves, are not only credible, but ac- 
tual points of faith. 

The next method of reconciling miracles with 
credibility, is by a happy invention of the poet ; 
as in particular, when he introduces agents of a 
superior nature, who are capable of eJBecting 
what is wonderful, and what is not to be met with 
in the ordinary course of things. Ulysses's ship 
being turned into a rock, and jEneas's fleet into a 
shoal of watei: nymphs, though they are very sur- 
prising accidents, are nevertheless probable when 
we are told, that they were the gods who thus 
transformed them. It is this kind of machinery 
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•which fills th€ poems both of Homer and Virgil 
vith such circumstances as are wonderful but 
not imposible, and so frequently produce in the 
reader the most pleasing passion that can rise in 
the mind of man, which is admiration. If there 
be any instance in the ^neid liable to exception 
upon this account, it is in the beginning of the 
third book, where ^Eneas is represented as tear- 
ing up the myrtle that dropped blood. To quali- 
fy this wonderful circumstance, Polydorus tells a 
story from the root of the myrtle, that the barba- 
rous inhabitants of the country having pierced him 
with spears and arrows, the wood which was left 
in his body took root in his wounds, and gave 
birth to that bleeding tree. This circumstance 
seems to have the marvellous without the proba- 
ble, because it is represented as proceeding from 
natural causes, without the interposition of any 
god, or other supernatural power capable of pro- 
ducing it. The spears and arrows grow of them- 
selves without so much as the modern help of 
enchantment. If we look into the fiction of Mil- 
ton's fable, though we find it full of surprising 
incidents, they are generally suited to our notions 
of the things-and persons described, and temper- 
ed with a due measure of probability. I must 
only make an exception to the Limbo of Vanity, 
with his episode of Sin and Death, and some of 
the imaginary persons in his chaos. These pas- 
sages are astonishing, but not credible ; the rea- 
der cannot so far impbse upon himself as to see 
a possibility in them ; they are the description of 
dreams and shadows not of things or persons. I 
know that many critics look upon the stories of 
Circe, Polyt)heme, the Sirens, nay the whole 
Odyssey and Iliad, to be allegories ; but allowing 
this to be true, they are fables, which, considering 
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the opinions of mankind that prevailed in the age 
of the poet, might possibly have been according 
to the letter. The persons are such as might 
have acted what is ascribed to them, as the cir- 
cumstances in which they are represented might 
possibly have been truths and realities. This ap- 
pearance of probability is so absolutely requisite 
in the greater kinds of poetry, that Aristotle ob* 
serves the ancient tragic writers made use of the 
names of such great men as had actually lived in 
the world, though the tragedy proceeded upon ad- 
ventures they were never engaged in, on purpose 
to make the subject more credible. In a word, 
besides the hidden meaning of an epic allegory, 
the plain literal sense ought to appear probable. 
The story should be such as an ordinary reader 
may acquiesce in, whatever natural, moral, or po- 
litical truth may be discovered in it by men of 
greater penetration. 

Satan, after having long wandered upon the 
surface, or outmost wall of the universe, discovers 
at last a wide gap in it, which led into the crea* 
tion, and is described as the opening through 
which the angels pass to and fro into the lower 
world, upon their errands to mankind. His sit* 
ting upon the brink of this passage, and taking 
a survey of the whole face of nature, that appear- 
ed to him new and fresh in all its beauties, with 
the simile illustrating this circumstance, fills the 
mind of the reader with as surprising and glo- 
rious an idea as any that arises in the whole 
poem. He looks down into that vast hollow of 
the universe with the eye, or (as Milton calls it in 
his first book) with the ken of an angel. He sur- 
veys all the wonders in this immense amphithea- 
tre that lie between both the poles of heaven, and 
takes in at one view the whole round of th# 
creation. 
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His flight beUveen the sevei'al worlds that shin- 
ed on every side of him, with the particular de- 
scription of the sun, are set forth in all the wan- 
tonness of a luxuriant imagination. His shape^ 
speech, and behaviour upon his transforming 
himself into an angel of light, are touched with 
exquisite beauty. The poet's thought of direct- 
ing Satan to the sun^ which, in the vulgar opinion 
of mankind, is the m9st conspicuous part of the 
creation, and the placing in it an angel, is a cir- 
cumstance very finely contrived, and the more 
adjusted to a poetical probability, as it was a re- 
ceived doctrine among the most famous philoso- 
phers, that every orb had its intelligence; and as 
an apostle in sacred writ is said to have seen such 
an angel in the sun. In the answer which this 
angel returns to the disguised evil spirit, there is 
such a becoming: majesty as is altogether suitable, 
to a sui>erior being. The part of it in which he 
represents himself as present at the creation, is 
very noble in itself, and not only proper where it 
is introduced, but requisite to prepare the reader 
for what ioUows in the seventh book : 

* I saw when at his wor^ the formless mass^ 
This world's material mouldy came to a heap : 
Confusion heard his voice, and wild Uproar 
Stood rul'd, stood vast infinitude confin d ; 
Till at his second bidding Darkness fled. 
Light shone,' &c. 

In the following part of the speech he points 
out the earth with such circumstances, that the 
reader can scarce forbear fancying himself em- 
ployed on the same distant view of it : 

* Look downward on that globe, whose hither side 
With light from hence, though but reflected shines; 
That place is earth, the seat of man, that light 

Hb day,' &c. 
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I must not conclude my reflections upon this 
third book of Paradise Lost, without taking notice 
of that celebrated complaint of Milton with which 
it opens, and which certainly deserves all the 
praises that have been given it; though, as I 
have before hinted, it may rather be looked upon 
as an excrescence, than as an essential part of the 
poem. The same observation might be applied 
to that beautiful digression upon hypocrisy in the 
same book. L. 
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Libertas ; qua sera tamen reapexit inertem. 

ViRG.Bcl.i. 2S. 

Freedom^ which came at lengthy though slow to eoine. 

DavDBV. 

* MR^ SPECTATOR, 

* If you ever read a letter \nlrhich is sent 
with the more pleasure for the reality of its com- 
plaints, this may have reason to hope for a favour* 
able acceptance ; and if tune be the most irre- 
trievable loss, tlie regrets which follow will be 
thought, I hope, the most justifiable. The regain- 
ing of my liberty from a long state of indolence 
and inactivity, and the desire of resisting the far- 
ther incroachments of idleness, make me apply 
to you; and the uneasiness with which I recollect 
the past years, and the apprehensions with which 
I expect the future, soon determined me to it. 
Idleness is so general a distemper, that I cannot 
but imagine a speculation on this subject will be 
of universal use. There is hardly any one per- 
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son widiottt some allay of it; and thousands be- 
sides myself spend more time in an idle uncer- 
twity which to begin first of two affsdrs, than 
would have been sufficient to have ended them 
both. The occasion of this seems to be the want 
of some necessary employment, to put the spirits 
in motion^ and awaken them out of their lethargy. 
If I had less leisure, I should have more ; for i 
should then find my time distinguished into por* 
ticms, some for business, and others for the indulg- 
ing of pleasures ; but now one face of indolence o- 
verspreads the whole, and I have no land-mark to 
direct myself by. Were one's time a little strait- 
ened by business, like water enclosed in its banks^ 
it would have some determined course; but un- 
less it be put into some channel it has no current, 
but becomes a deluge without either use or mo- 
tion. 

* When Scandenberg, prince of Epirus, was 
dead, the Turks,.who had but too often felt, the 
force of his arm in the battles he had won from 
them, imagined tliat by wearing a piece of his 
bones near their heart, they should be animated 
with a vigour and force like to that which inspi- 
red him when living. As I am like to be but of lit- 
tle use whilst I live, I am resblyed to do what good 
I can after my decease : and have accordingly or- 
dered my bones to be disposed of in this manner 
for the good of my countrymen, who are troubled 
with too exorbitant a degree of fire. All fox- 
hunters, upon wearing me, would in a short time 
be brought to endure their beds in a morning, 
and perhaps even quit them with regret at ten. 
Instead of hurrying away to tease a poor animal, 
and run away from their own thoughts, a chair or 
a chariot would be thought the most desirable 
If cans of performing a remove from one place to 
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another. I should be a cure for the unnatural 
desire of John Trot for dancing, and a specific to 
lessen the inclination Mrs. Fidget has to motion^ 
and cause her always to give her approbation to 
the present place she is in. In fine, no Egyptian 
mummy was ever half so useful in physic, as I 
should be to these feverish constitutions, to re- 
press the violent sallies of youth, and give each 
action its proper weight and repose. 

< I can stifle any violent inclination and oppose 
a torrent of anger, or the solicitations of revenge, 
with success. Indolence is a stream which flows 
slowly on, but yet undermines the foundation of 
every virtue. A vice of a more lively nature were 
a more desirable tyrant than this rust of the mind, 
which gives a tincture of its nature to every ac- 
tion of one's life. It were as little hazard to be 
lost in a storm, as to lie thus perpetually becalm- 
ed : and it is to no purpose to have within one the 
seeds of a thousand good qualities, if we want the 
vigour and resolution necessary for the exerting 
them. Death brings all persons back to an equal- 
ity ; and this image of it, this slumber of the mind 
leaves no difference between the greatest genius 
and the meanest understanding. A faculty of 
doing things remarkably praise-worthy, thus con- 
cealed, is of no more use to the owner, than a 
heap of gold to the man who dares not use it. 

' To-morrow is still the feital time when all is 
to be rectified. To-morrow comes, it goes, and 
still I please myself with the shadow, whilst I lose 
the reality: unmindful that the present time alone 
is ours, the future is yet unborn, and the past is 
dead, and can only live (as parents in their chil- 
dren) in the actions it has- produced. 

* The time we live ought not to be computed 
by the number ©f years, but by the use that has 
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been made of it; thus, it is not the extent of 
ground, but the yearly rent, which gives the value 
to the estate. Wretched and thoughtless crea- 
tures, in the only place wiiere covetousness were 
a virtue, we turn prodigals ! Nothing lies upon 
otir hands with such uneasiness, nor have there 
been so many devices for any one thing, as to 
make it slide away imperceptibly and to no pur- 
pose. A shilling shall be hoarded up with carO) 
whilst that which is above the price of an estate is 
flung away with disregard and contempt. There is 
nothing now-a-days so much avoided, as a solicit- 
<>us improvement of every part of time ; it is a 
report must be shunned as one tenders the namie 
c^f a wit and a fine genius, and as one fears the 
dreadful character of a laborious plodder: but 
notwithstanding thisi the greatest wits any age 
has produced thought far otherwise ; for who can 
think either Socrates or Demosthenes lost any 
reputation, by their continual pains both in over- 
coming the defects and improving the gifts of na- 
ture? All are acquainted with the labour and 
assiduity with which Tully acquired his elo- 
quence. Seneca in his letters to Lucilius assures 
him, there was not a day in which he did not 
either write something, or read and epitomize 
some good author; and I remember Pliny in one 
9f his letters, where he gives an account of the 
Ararious methods he us^d to fill up every vacancy 
of time, after several employments which he 
enumerates; "sometimes," says he, "T hunt: 
but even then I carry with me a pocket-book, 
that whilst my servants are busied in disposing of 
the nets and other matters, I may be employed in 
something that may be useful to me in my stu- 
dies ; and that if I miss of my game, I may at the 
least bring home some of my own thoughts with 
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me, and not have the mortification oi having 
caught nothing all day." 

< Thus, sir, you see, how many examples I re-* 
call to mind, and "what arguments I use with my<f 
self, to regsdn my liberty : but as I am afraid it is 
no ordinary persuasion that will be of service I 
shall expect your thoughts on this subject with 
the greatest impatience, especially since the good 
will not be confined to me alone, but will be of 
universal use. For there is no hope of amend> 
ment where men are pleased with their ruin, and 
whilst they think laziness is a desirable charac- 
ter ; whether it be that they like the state itself^ 
or that they think it gives them a new lustre 
when they do exert themselves, seemingly to b^ 
able to do that without labour and application, 
which others attain to but with the greatest dxli* 
genpe. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most obliged humble servant, 

Samusi. Slack.' 

CLYTANDER TQ CLEONE. 

* Madam, 

* Permission to love you is all that I de- 
sire to conquer all the difficulties those about 
you place in my way, to surmount and acquire all 
thos;^ qualifications you expect in him who pre- 
tends to the honour of being, 

MADAM, 

Youf most devoted humble servant, 
Z. Clytanper.* 
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I Fruges conaumere nati, 

HoR. 1 Ep. ii. 27. 

-*>— Bom to drink and eat. Creech. 

Auoustvs, a few minutes before his death, asked 
his friends who stood about him, if they thought 
he had acted his part well ; and upon receiving 
such an answer as was due to his extraordinary 
merit * Let me then,* says he * go off the stage 
^ith your applause ;* using the expression with 
which the Roman actors made their exit at the 
conclusion of a dramatic piece.* I could wish 
that men, while they are in health, would con- 
sider well the nature of the part they are engag- 
ed in, and what figure it will make in the minds 
of those they leave behind them, whether it was 
worth coming into the world for; whether it be 
suitable to a reasonable being ; in short, whetlier 
it appears graceful in this life, or will turn to an 
advantage in the next. Let the sycophant or the 
buffoon, the satirist, or the good companion, con- 
sider with himself, when his body shall be laid in 
the grave, and his soul pass into another state of 
existence, how much it will redound to his praise 
to have it said of him, that no man in England 
ate better, that he had an admirable talent at 
turning his friends into ridicule, that nobody out- 
did him at an ill-natured jest, or that he never 
went to bed before he had dispatched his third 
bottle. These are, however, very common fune- 
ral orations, and eulogiums on deceased persons 

* Vos valete et plattdite. 
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vrho have acted among mankind with some figure 
and reputation. 

But if we look into the bulk of our species, 
they are such as are not likely to be remembered 
a moment after their disappearance. They leave 
behind them no traces of their existence, but are 
forgotten as though they had never Seen. They 
are neither wanted by the poor, regretted by the 
rich, nor celebrated by the learned. They are 
neither missed in the commonwealth, nor lament- 
ed by private persons. Their actions are of no 
significancy to mankind, and might have been 
performed by creatures of much less dignity 
than those who are distinguished by the faculty 
of reason. An eminent French author speaks 
somewhere to the following purpose: I have 
often seen from my chamber window two noble 
creatures, both of them of an erect countenance 
and endowed with reason. These two intellec- 
tual beings are employed from morning to night 
in rubbing two smooth stones one upon an other; 
that is, as the vulgar phrase is, in polishing mar- 
ble. 

My friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, as we were 
sitting in the club last night, gave us an account 
of a sober citizen, who died a few days since. 
This honest man being of greater consequence 
in his own thoughts than in the eye of the world, 
had for some years past kept a journal of his life. 
Sir Andrew shewed us one week of it. Since the 
occurrences Set down in it mark out such a road 
of action as that I have been speaking of, I shall 
present my reader with a faithful copy of it ; af- 
ter having first informed him, that the deceased 
person had in his youth been bred to trade, but 
finding himself not so well turned for business, 
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he had for several years last past lived altogethet 
upon a moderate annuity.* 

Monday, eight o*clock. I put on my clothesi 
and walked into the parlour. 

Nine o*clock ditto. Tied my knee-strings 
and washed my hands. 

Hours ten, eleven, and twelve. Smoked three 
japes of Virginia. Read the Supplement and 
Daily Courant. Things go ill in the north. Mr. 
Nisby's opinion thereupon. 

Onb o'clock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph for 
nuslaying my tobacco box. 

Two o'clock. Sat down to dinner. Mem. Too 
many plums and no suet. 

From three to four. Took my afternoon's nap. 

From four to six. Walked into the fields. 
Winds. S.E. 

From six to ten. At the club. Mr. Nisby's 
opinion about the peace. 

Ten o'clock. Went to bed, slept sound. 

Tuesday, being holiday, eight o'clock. Rose 
as usual. 

Nine o'clock. Washed bands and face, shaved, 
put on my double-soled shoes. 

Ten, eleven, twelve. Took a walk to Islington. 
One. Took a pot of Mother Cob*s miid. 

Between two and three. Returned, dined on 

* Thk journal wm, k may be, genuiae, but eertainly piib- 
liihed here as a banter on a gentieman who was a member of 
a coDgrention of dissenters, eommonl^ caUed Independents, 
where a Af r. ?^esbit officiated at that time as minister. The 
carious may £nd information taHs 9Uperque, concerning Mr. 
Nesbit, in John Dunton's account of his Life, Errors, and 
Opinions. The n^rson who kept this insipid journal led just 
such a life as is described and ridiculed here, and was con- 
tmuaUy asking or quoting his pastor's opinion on every an^ 
Ject. 

£2 
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a knuckle of Veal and bacon. Mem. sprouts 
wanting. 

Three. Nap as usual. 

From four to six. Coffee-house. Read the 
news. A dish of twist. Grand visier strangled, 
t From six to ten. At the club^ Mr. Nisby's 
account of the Great Turk. 

Ten. Dream of the grand visier. Broken 
sleep. 

Wednesday, eight o'clock. Tongue of my 
shoe-buckle broke. Hands but not face. 

Nine. Paid off the butcher's bill. Mem. to be 
allowed for the last leg of mutton. 

Ten, eleven. At the coffee-house. More work 
in the north. Stranger in a black wig asked me 
how stocks went. 

From twelve to one. Walked in the fields. 
Wind to the south. 

From one to two. Smoked a pipe and a half. 

Two. Dined as usual. Stomach good. 

Three. Nap broke by the falling of a pewter 
dish. Mem. Cook-maid in love, and grown care- 
less. 

From four to six. At the coffee-house. Advice 
from Smyrna that the grand visier was first of all 
strangled, and aftei*wards beheaded. 

Six o'clock in the evening. Was half an hour 
in the club before any body else came. Mr. Nis- 
by of opinion that the grand visier was not stran- 
gled the sixth instant. 

Ten at night. Went to bed. Slept without 
waking until nine the next morning. 

Thursday, nine o'clock. Staid within until 
two o'clock for Sir Timothy ; who did not bring 
^e my annuity according to his promise. 
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Two in the afternoon. Sat down to dinner. 
Loss of appetite. Small-beer sour. Beef over- 
corned. 

Three. Could not take my nap. 
. Four and five. Gave Ralph a box on the ear. 
Turned off my cook-maid. Sent a messenger to 
Sir Timothy. Mem. I did not go to the club to- 
night. Went to bed at nine o'clock. 

Friday. Passed the morning in meditation 
Upon Sir Timothy, who was with me a quarter be- 
fore twelve. 

Twelve o'clock. Bought a new head to my 
cane, and a tongue to my buckle. Drank a glass 
of purl to recover appetite. 

Two and three. Dined and slept well. 

From four to six. Went to the coffee-house. 
Met Mr. Nisby there. Smoked several pipes. 
Mr. Nisby of opinion that laced coffee is bad for 
the head.; 

Six o'clock. At the club as steward. Sat late. 

Twelve o'clock. Went to bed, dreamt that I 
drank small-beer with the grand visier. 

Saturday. Waked at eleven, walked in th^ 
fields, wind N. E. 

Twelve. Caught in a shower* 

One in the afternoon. Returned home and dri- 
ed myself. 

Two. Mr. Nisby dined with me. First course, 
marrow-bone ; second, ox-cheek, with a bottle of 
Brooks and Hellier. 

Three. Overslept myself. 

Six. Went to the club. Like to have fallen 
into a gutter. Grand visier certainly dead. 
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I question not but the reader will be surprised 
to find the above-mentioned journalist taking so 
much care of a life that was filled with such in^^ 
considerable actions, and received so very small 
improvements ; and yet if we look into the beha- 
viour of many whom we daily converse with, we 
shall find that most of their liours are taken up in 
those three important articles of eadng, drinking^ 
and sleeping. I do not suppose that man loses 
his time, who is not engaged in public affairs, or 
in an illustrious course of action. On the contra- 
ry, I believe our hours may very often be more 
profitably laid out in such transactions as make 
no figure in the world, than in such as are apt tb 
draw upon them the attention of mankind. One 
may become wiser and better by several methods 
of employing one's self in secrecy and silence, 
and do what is laudable vidthout noise or ostenta- 
tion. I would, however, recommend to every 
one of my readers, the keeping a journal of their 
lives for one week, and setting down punctually 
their whole series of employnients during tha^ 
space of time. This kind of self-examination 
would give them a true state of themselves, and 
incline them to consider seriously what they are 
about. One day would rectify the omissions of 
another, and make a man weigh all those indiffer- 
ent actions, which, though they are easily forgot- 
ten, must certainly be accounted for. L. 
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' non omnia po^aumus omnet. 

ViRG.Ecl.viii. 63. 

With differeat talents form'd, we variously excel.* 
^ MH. SPECTATOR, 

' A CERTAIN vice, which you have lately 
attacked, has not yet been considei^d by you as 
growing so deep in the heart of man, that the af- 
fectation outlives the practice of it. You must have 
observed, that men who have been bred in arms 
preserve to the most extreme and feeble old age, 
a certain daring in their aspeet. In like manner, 
they who have passed their time in gallantry, and 
adventure, keep up, as well as they can, the ap- 
pearance of it, and carry a petulant inclination to 
their last moments. Let this serve for a preface 
to a relation I am going to give you of an old beau 
in town, that has not only b^en amorous, and a 
follower of women in general, but also, in spite of 
the admonition of grey hairs, been from his sixty- 
third year to his present seventieth in an actual 
pursuit of a young lady, the wife of his, friend, 
and a man of merit. The gay old Escalus has wit, 
good health, and is perfectly well-bred; but, from 
the fashion and manners of the court when he 
was in his bloom, has such a natural tendency tp 

* This motto is likewise prefixed to Spectator, No. 404. 
The original motto to this paper in folio was, 

* Rideaty et puUet lascivia decentius (etaa* 

HOR. 

* Laieivious age might better play the fool.' 
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amorous adventure, that he thought it would be 
an endless reproach to him to make no use of a 
familiarity he was allowed at a gentleman's house, 
whose good-humour and confidence exposed his 
wife to the addresses of any who should take it in 
their head to do him the good office. It is not im- 
possible that Escalus might also resent that the 
husband was particularly negligent of him ; and 
though he gave many intimations of a passion to- 
wards the wife, die husband either did not see 
them, or put him to the contempt of overlooking 
them. In the mean time Isabella, for so we shall 
call our heroine, saw his passion, and rejoiced in it, 
as a foundation for much diversion^ and an oppor- 
tunity of indulging herself in the desft* delight of 
being admired, addressed to, and flattered, with no 
ill consequence to her reputation. This lady is 
of a free and disengaged behaviour, ever ih good- 
humour, such as is the image of innocence with 
those who are innocent, and an encouragement to 
vice with those who are abandoned. From this 
kind of carriage, and an apparent approbation of 
his gcdlantry, Escalus had frequent opportunities 
of laying amorous epistles in her way, of fixing 
his eyes attentively upon her actions, of perform- 
ing a thousand litde ^offices which are neglected 
by the unconcerned, but are so many approaches 
towards happiness with the enamoured. It was 
now, as is above hinted, almost the end of the se- 
venth year of his passion, when Escalus, from gen- 
eral terms, and the ambiguous respect which cri- 
minal lovers retain in their addresses, began tot 
bewail that his passion grew too violent for him 
to answer any longer for his behaviour towards 
her, and that he hoped she would have considera* 
tion for his long and patient respect, to excuse 
the emotions of a heart now no longer under the 
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direction of the unhappy owner of it. Such, for 
some months, had been the language of Escalus 
both in his talk and his letters to Isabella, who re- 
turned all the profusion of kind things which had 
been the collection of fifty years, with *< I must 
not hear you ; you will make me forget that you 
are a gentleman ; I would not willingly lose you 
as a friend ;" and the like expressions, which the 
skilful interpret to th^r own advantage, as well 
knowing that a feeble denial is a modest assent. 
I should have told you, that Isabella, during the 
whole progress of this amour,~ communicated it 
to^ her husband ; and that an account of Escalus's 
love was their usual entertainment after half a 
day's absence. Isabella therefore, upon her lo- 
ver's late mpre open assaults, with a smile told 
her husband she could hold out no longer, but that 
his fate was now eome to a crisis. After she had 
explained herself a little farther, <?ith her hus- 
band's approbation, she proceeded in the follow- 
ing manner. The next time that Escalus was 
alone with her, and repeated his importunity, the 
crafty Isabella looked on her fan with an air of 
great attention, as considering of what importance 
such a seci*et was to her ; and upon the repeti- 
tion of a warm expression, she looked at him with 
an eye of fondness, and^told him he was past that 
time of life which could make her fear he would 
boast of a lady's favour; then turned away her 
head, with a very well acted confusion, which fa- 
voured the escape of the aged Escalus. This ad- 
venture was matter of great pleasantry to Isabella 
and her spouse ; and they had enjoyed it two days 
before Escalus could recollect himself enough to 
form the following letter :. 
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" MADAM, 

" What happened the other day gives 
me a lively image of xhe inconsistency of human 
passions and inclinations. We pursue what we 
are denied, and place our affections on what is 
absent, though we neglected ijt when present. As 
long as you refused my love, your refusal did so 
strongly excite my passion, that I had not once the 
leisure to think of recalling my reason to aid me 
against the design upon your virtue. But when that 
virtue began to comply in my favour, my reason 
made an effort over my love, and let me see the 
baseness of my behaviour in attempting a woman 
of honour. I own to you, it was not without the 
most violent struggle that 1 gained this victory 
over myself; nay, I will confess my shame, and 
acknowledge, I could not have prevailed but by 
flight. However, madam, I beg that you will be- 
lieve a moment's weakness has not destroyed the 
esteem I had for you, which was confirmed by so 
many years of obstinate virtue. You have reason 
to rejoice that this did not happen within the ob- 
servation of one of the young fellows, who would 
have exposed your weakness, and gloried in his 
own brutish inclinations. 

I am, madam, 
Your most devoted humble servant.'* 

< Isabella, with the help of her husband, return* 
ed the following answer : 

*SIR, 

" I CANNOT but account myself a very 
happy woman, in having a man for a lover that 
can write so well, and give so good a turn to a dis- 
appointment. Another excellence you have 
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above all other pretenders I ever heard of; on 
occasions where the most reasonable men lose all- 
their reason, you have yours most powerful. We 
have each of us to thank our 'genius, that the 
passion of one abated in proportion as that of the 
other grew violent. Does it not yet come into 
your head to imagine, that I knew my compliance 
was the greatest cruelty I could be guilty of to- 
wards you ? In return for your long and faithful 
passion, I must let you know that you are old 
enough to become a little more gravity ; but if 
you will leave me, and coquet it any whefe else^ 
may your mistress yield. 

T. Isabella." 
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Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ? 

HoR. l£p.i.^. 

Say whUe they change on thus, what chains can hind 
These varying forms, this Proteus o^ the mind ? 

Francis* 

I HAVE endeavoured in the course of my papers 
to do justice to the ag^, and have taken care as 
much as possible to keep myself a neuter be- 
tween both sexes. I have neither spared the la- 
dies ovt of complaisance, nor the men out of par- 
tiality ; but notwithstanding thie great integrity 
with which I have acted in this particular, I find ^ 
m3rseif taxed with an inclination to favour my 
own half of the species. Whether It be that the 
women afford a more fruitful field for speculation, 
or whether they run more in my head than Ae 
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i^en, I caniKit telf ; but I shall set down the charge 
as it is laid against me in the following letter. 

< MR« SPECTATOR, 

* ! ALWAYS make one among a company of 
young females^ who peruse your speculations 
tVery morning. I am at present commissioned 
by our whole assembly to let you know^that we 
fear you are a^ little inclined to be partial towards 
your own sex. W e must however ac knowledge, 
with all due gratitude, that in some cases you 
have giten us our revenge on the men, and done 
us justice. We could not easily have forgiven 
you several strokes in the dissection of the co« 
quette*s heart, if you had not, much about the 
same time, made a sacrifice to us of a beau's 
scull. 

* You may further, sir, please to remember, that 
not long since you attacked our hoods and com- 
modes m such a manner, as, to use your own ex- 
pression, made very many of us ashamed to show 
our heads. We must therefore beg leave to re- 
present to you, thaf we are in hopes, if you will 
(ilease to make a due inquiry, the men in all ages 
Would be found to have been little less whimsical 
in adorning that part than ourselves. The dif- 
ferent forms of their wigs, together with the va- 
rious cocks 6f their hats, all flatter us in this 
opinion. 

< I had an humble servant last summer, who 
the first time he declared himself was in a full- 
bottomed wig ; but the day after, to my no small 
surprise, he accosted me in a thin natural one. { 
received him, at this our second interview, as p, 
perfect stranger, but was extremely confounded 
when his speech discovered who he was. I re 
solved, ^h^refore, to fix his face in my memory 



for the future; but as I was walking in the park 
the same evening, he appeared to me in one of 
those wigs that I think you call a night-cap, which 
had altered him more effectually than before. He 
afterwards played a couple of black riding wigs» 
upon me with the same success, and, in short, as« 
sumed anew face almost every day in the first 
month of hb courtship. 

< I Qbserved afterwards^ that the variety of 
cocks into which he moulded his hac had not a 
little contributed to his impositions upon me. 

*Yet, as if ail these ways were not si^cient 
to distinguish their heads, you must doubtless, sir, 
have observed, that great numbers of young fel« 
lows have, for several months last past, taken 
upon them to wear feathers. 

* We' hopei therefore, that these may with as 
much justice be called Indian princes, as yo« 
have styled a woman in a coloured hood an In* 
dian Queen ; and that you will in due time take 
these idry gentlemen into consideration* 

* We the more earnestly beg that you would 
put a stop to this practice, since it has already 
lost us one of the most agreeable members of our 
society^ who, after havmg refused several good 
estates, and two titles, was lured from us last 
week by a mixed feather. 

* I am ordered to present you with the respects 
of our whole company, and ann, sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

^ Note. The person wearing the feather* 
though our friend took him for an officer in the 
guards, has prdved to be an errant linen*draper*.' 

* Otif SB B&sign in the trainTbonds. S|^t. in Iblio, 
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I am not' now at leisure to give my opinum 
upon tl^e hat and feather : koweyer, to wipe off 
the present imputation, and gratify my female 
correspondent! I shall here print a letter which I 
lately received from a man of mode, who seems 
.to have a very extraordinary genius in his way. 

<SIR, 

< I pRESUMB I need not inform you, that 
^mong men of dress it is a common phrase to say, 
" Mn Such-a-one has struck a bold stroke ;" by 
which we understand, that he is the first man who 
has had , courage enough to lead up a fashion. 
Accordingly, when our tailors take measure of us, 
they always demand, " whether we will have a 
plain suit or strike a bold stroke ?'^ I think I may 
.without vanity say, that I have struck some of the 
boldest and most successful strokes of any man 
in Great Britain. I was the first that struck the 
long pocket about two years since ; I was likewis6> 
the author of the frosted button, which when I 
saw the town come readily into, being resolved to 
strike while the iron was hot, I produced much 
about the same time the scallap flap, tiie knotted 
cravat, and made a fair push for tlie silver-clocked 
stocking. 

' A few months after I brought up the modish 
jacket, or the coat with close sleeves. I struck 
this at first in a plain Doily ; but that ^Euling, I 
struck it a second time in blue camblet, and re- 
peated the stroke in several kinds of cloth, until 
at last it took effect. There are two or three 
young fellows at the other end of the town wh6 
have always their eye upon me, and answer me 
stroke for stroke. I was once so unwary as to 
mention my fancy in relation to a new-fashioned 
surtout before one of these gentlemen, who was 
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disingenuous enough to steal mj thoughty and by 
that means prevented my intended stroke. 

< I have a design this spring (o make very con- 
siderable innovations in the waistcoat ; and have 
already begun with a coufi defeat upon the 
sleevesy which has succeeded very well. 

< I must further inform you,if ^ou will promise 
to encour^e, or at least to connive at me, that it 
is my design to strike such a stroke the beginning 
of the nestt month as shall surprise the whole 
town. 

< I do not think it prudent to acquaint you with 
all the particulars of my intended dreas ; but will 
"only tell you^ as a sample of it, that I^^hall very 
speedily appear at White's in a cherry^co)oured 

'hat. I took this hint from the ladies' hoods, 
which I look upon as the boldest stroke that se^ 
has struck for these hundred years last past. 

I am, &IR, 

Your most obedient, 
Most humble servant, 
Will SraxoBTLV.' 

I have not time at present to make apy reflec- 
tions on this letter ; but must not however omit 
that having shewn it to Will Honeycomb, he de- 
sires to be acquainted with the gentleman who 
writ it* i X-* 

* This Ust pavagFi^ph was not in the oiiginiil pnWeation in 
Ib^o. 
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No. 320. FRIDAY, MARCH r, 1711-12. 



-Twnpronuba Juno, 



jSlon Hymeridsua adest, non illi gratia le do : 
Evmenidea atravere tvrum 

Ovid. Met vi. 4>^^ 

Not* Hymet), nor the Graces here preside. 
Nor Juno to befriend the blooming bride ; 
But fiends with fun'ral brands the process led. 
And furies -wuted at the genial bed.* 

Croxal. 

* Mft. SPECTaTDH, 

' You have given many hints in your pa- 
pei*s to the disadvantage of persons of your own 
sex, vjrho lay plots upon women. Among othef 
hard words you have published the term " Male 
Coquets," and been very severe upon such as 
give themselves the liberty of a little dalliance of 
heart, and playing fast and loose between love and 
indifference, until perhaps an etsy young girl is 
reduced to sighs, dreams, and tears, and languish- 
es away her life for a careless coxcomb, who looks 
astonished, and wonders at such an effect from 
what in him was all but common civility. Thus 
you have treated the men who are irresolute in 
marriage ; but if you design to be impartial, pray 
be so honest as to print the information I now give 
you of a certain set of women who never coquet 
for the matter, but, with a high hand, marry whom 
they please to whom they please. As for my 
part I should n9t have concerned myself with 

* The motto to this paper in the original publication in fb* 
llo, vas, 

^ Eg aunt qua tenui sudant in C^clade* Juv. 

*^^il^ hfurd they Uboor in their Uttle spheYe.* 
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them, Jbiit that I understand I am pitched upon by 
them to be married, against my will, to one I 
never saw in my life. It has been my misfortune, 
sir, very innocently, to rejoice in a plentiful for- 
tune, to which I am master, to bespeak a fine 
chariot, to give directions for two or three hand- 
some snuif-boxes, and as many suits of fine 
clothes ; but before any of these were ready, I 
heard reports of my being to be mariied to two or 
three diflferent young wotnen< Upon my taking 
notice of it to a young gentleman who is often in 
my company, he told me smiling, I was in the 
inquisition. You may believe I was not a little 
startled at what he meant, and more so when he 
asked me if I had bespoke any thing of late that 
was fine. I told him several ; upon which he pro- 
duced a description of my person, from the 
tradesmen whom I had emplpyed, and told me 
that they had certainly informed against me. Mr. 
Spectator, whatever the world may think of me, 
I am more coxcomb than fool, and I grew very 
inquisitive upon this head, not a little pleased with 
the novelty. My friend told me, there were a 
certain set of women of fashion, whereof the 
number of six made a committee, who sat thrice 
a week, under the title of " The Inquisition on 
Maids and Bachelors." It seems, whenever 
there comes such an unthinking gay thing as my- 
self to town, he must want all manner of necessa- 
ries, or be put into the inquisition by the first 
tradesman he employs. They have constant in- 
telligence with cane-shops, perfumers, toymen, 
coach -makers, and china-houses. From these 
several places these undertakers for marriages 
have as constant and regular correspondence as 
the funeral-men have with vintners and apotheca- 
iries. All bachelors are under their immediate 
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inspection ; and my friend produced to me a re- 
port given in to tlieir boards wherein toi old un- 
cle of mine, who came to town with me, and my- 
self were inserted, and we stood thus: the uncle 
smoky, rotten, poor; the nephew raw, -but no 
fool ; sound at present, very rich. My informa- 
tion did not end here ; but my friend's advices 
are so good, that he could shew me a- copy of the 
letter sent to the young lady who is to have me ; 
which I inclose to you : 

*< MADAM, 

" This is to let you know, that you are to 
be married to a beau that comes out on Thursday, 
six in the evening. Be at the park. You cannot 
but know a virgin fop ; they have a mind to look 
saucy, but are out of countenance. The board 
has denied him to several good families. I wish 
you joy, 

CORINNA.** 

What makes my co-respondent's case the more 
deplorable is, that, as I find by the report from 
my censof of marriages, the friend he speaks of 
is employed by the inquisition to take him in, as 
the phrase is. After all that is told him, he has 
information only of one woman that is laid for 
him, and that the wrong one ; for the lady com- 
missioners have devoted liim to another than the 
person against whom they have employed their 
agent his friend to alarm him. The plot is laid 
so well about this young gentleman, that he has 
no friend to retire to, no place to appear in, or 
part of the kingdom to fly into, but he must fall 
mto the notice, and be subject to the power of 
the inquisition. They have their emissaries and 
substitutes in all parts of this united kingdom. 
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The first step they usually take> is to find from 
a correspondence^ by their messengers and whis- 
perets,/with< some domestic of the bachelor (who 
is to be hunted into the toils they have laid for 
him,) what are his manners, his familiarities, his 
good qualities, or yices ; not as the good in him 
is a recommendation, or the i\\ a diminution, but 
as they affect to qontribute to the main inquiry, 
what estate he has in him* When this point is 
well reported to the. board, they can take in a wild 
roaring fox-hunter, as easily as a soft, gentle 
young fop of the town. The way is to make all 
places uneasy to him, but the scenes in which 
they have allotted him to act. His brother hunts- 
man, bottle companions, his fraternity of fops, 
shall be brought into the conspiracy against him. 
Then this matter is not laid in so bare-faced a 
manner before him as to have it intimated, Mrs. 
Such-a-one would make him a very proper wife ^ 
but, by the force of their correspondence, they 
shall make it (as Mr. Waller said of the marriage 
of the dwarfs) as impracticable to have any wo- 
man besides her they design him, as it would have 
been in Adam to have refused Eve. The man 
named by the commission for Mrs. Such-a-one 
shall neither be in fashion, nor dare ever appear 
in company, should he attempt to evade their de- 
termination. 

The female sex wholly govern domestic life ; 
and by this means when they think fit, they can 
sow dissentions between the dearest friends, nay, 
make father and son irreconcilable enemies, in 
spite of all the ties of gratitude on one part, and 
the duty of protection to be paid on the other, 
The ladies of the inquisition understand this 
perfectly well ; and where Jove is not a motive to 
a man's choosing one whom they allot, they can 
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Iii4th veiy much art insinuate stories to the dis- 
advantage ^f his honesty or courage, until the 
creature is too much dispirited to bear up ag^nst 
a general ill reception, which he every where 
meets with, and in due time falls into their ap- 
pointed wedlock for shelter. I have a long letter 
bearing date the fourth instant, which gives me a 
large account of the policies of this court ; and 
find there is now before them a very refractory 
person^ who has escaped all their machinations 
for two years last past : but they have prevented 
two successive matches which were of his own 
inclination ; the c^e by a report that his mistress 
was to be married, and the very day appointed, 
wedding-clothes bought, and all things re^dy for 
her being given to another ; the second time by 
insinuating taall his mistress's friends and ac- 
quaintance, that he had been false to several other 
Women and the like. The poor man is now re* 
duced to profess he designs to lead a single life ; 
but the inquisition ^ive out to all his acquain- 
tance, that nothing is intended but the gentler- 
man's own welfare and happiness. When this is 
urged, he talks still more humbly, and protests 
he aims only at a life without pain or reproach ; 
pleasure, honour, and riches, are things for which 
he has no taste. But notwithstanding all this, 
and what else he may defend himself with, as 
that the lady is too old or too young ; of a suit- 
able humour, or the quite contrary; and that 
it is impossible, they can ever do other than wran- 
gle from June to January, every body tells him 
all this is spleen, and he must have a wife; while 
all the members of the inquisition are unanimous 
in a certain woman for him, and they thinik th^ 
all together are better able to judge than he, or 
any other private person whatsoever. 
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* SIR) , Temple, Mareh 8, 1711. 

* Your speculation this day on the subject 
of idleness has employed me^ ever sinte I read 
it, in sorrowful reflections on my having loitered 
away the term (or rather the vacation) of ten 
years in this place, and unhappily suffered a good 
chamber and study to lie idle as long. My books 
(except those I have taken to sleep upon) have 
been totally neglected, and my Lord Coke and 
othet venerable authors were never so slighted 
jh their lives. I spend most of the day at a neigh- 
bouring coffee-house, where we have what I may 
call a lazy club. We generally come in night- 
gowns, with our stockings about our heels, and 
sometimes but one on. Our salutation at en- 
trance is a yawn and a stretch, and then without 
more ceremony we take our place at the lolling* 
table, where our discourse is, what I fear you 
would not read out, therefore shall not insert. 
But I assure you, sir, I heartily lament thiit loss 
of time, and am now resolved (if possible with 
double diligence) to retrieve it, being efpectually 
awakened, by the arguments of Mr. Slack, out of 
tfie senseless stupidity that has so long possessed 
me. And to demonstrate that penitence accom- 
panies my confessions, and constancy my resolu- 
tions, I have locked my door for a year, and de- 
sire you would let my companions know I am 
not within. I am with great respect, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient servant, 
T. N. fi." 
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J^ec satis est pule fira essepoemata, duleia sunto. 

HoR. Ars^Poet. ver. 99. 

*Ti8 not enoagli a poem's finely writ ; 
It must affeet and captivate the seal. 

Those who know how many volumes have been 
written on the poems^of Homer and Virgil will 
easily pardon the length of my discourse upon 
Milton. The Paradise Lost is, looked upon« by 
the best judges, as the greatest production, or at 
least the noblest work of genius, in our language, 
and therefore desei'ves to be set before an Eng- 
lish reader in its full beauty. For this reason, 
though I have endeavoured to give a general idea 
of its graces and imperfections in my first six 
papers, I thought myself obliged to bestow one 
upon every book in particular. The first three 
books I have already dispatched, and am now en- 
tering upon the foui^h. I need not acquaint my 
reader that there are multitudes of beauties in this 
great author, especially in the descriptive parts 
df this poem, which I have not touched upon ; it 
being my intention to point out those only which 
appear to me the most exquisite, or those which 
ai*e not so obvious to ordinaiy readers. Every 
one that has read the critics who have written 
upon the Odyssey, the Iliad, and the ^neid, 
knows very well, that though they agree in their 
opinions of the great beauties in those poems, 
they have nevertheless each of them discovered 
several master-strokes, which have escaped the 
observation of the rest. In the same manner, I 
question not but any writer, who shall treat of this. 
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subject after me, may find several beauties in 
Milton, which I have not taken notice of. I must 
likewise observe, that as the greatest masters of 
critical learning differ among one another, as to 
some particular points in an epic poem, I have 
not bound myself scrupulously to the rules which 
any one of them has laid down upon that art, but 
have taken the liberty sometimes to join with 
one, and sometimes wiUi another, and sometimes 
to differ from all of them, when I have thought 
that the reason of the thing was on my side. 

We may conclude the beauties of the fourth 
book under three heads. In the first are those 
pictures of still-life, which we meet with in the 
description of Eden, Paradise, Adam's,Bower, &c. 
In the next are the machines, which comprehend 
^e speeches and behaviour of the good and bad 
angels. In the last is the conduct of Adam and 
Eve, who are the principal actors in the poem. 

In the description of Paradise, the poet has ob- 
served Aiistotle's rule of lavishing all the orna- 
ments of diction on the weak unactive parts of the 
Saible, which are not supported by the beauty of 
sentiments and characters. Accordingly the 
reader may observe, that the expressions are more 
florid and elaborate in these descriptions, than in 
most other parts of the poem. I must further 
add, that though the drawings of gardens, rivers, 
rainbows, and the like dead pieces of nature, are 
justly censured in an heroic poem, when they run 
out into an unnecessary length — ^the description 
of Paradise would have been faulty, had not the 
poet been veiy particular in it, not only as it is the 
scene of the principal action, but as it is requisite 
to give us an idea of that happiness from which 
our first parents fell. The plan of it is wonder- 
fully beautiful, and formed upon the short sketch 

VOL. VI. 
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which we hare of it in holy writ. Milton's exu- 
berance of imagination has poured forth such a 
redundancy of ornaments on this seat of happiness 
and innocence, that it would be endless to point 
out each pai^ticular. 

I must not quit this head without further ob«- 
serving, that there is scarce a speech of Adam or 
Eve in the wl\ole poem, wherein the sentiments 
and allusions ^re not taken from this their de- 
lightful habitation. The reader, during their 
whole course of action, always finds himself in the 
walks of Paradise. In short, as the critics have 
remarked, that in those poems wherein shepherds 
are the actors, the thoughts ought always to take 
a tincture from the woods, fields, and rivers ; so 
we may observe, that our first parents seldom lose 
sight of their happy station in any thing ihey 
speak or do ; and, if the reader will give me leave 
to use the expression, that their thoughts are al- 
ways ' paradisaical.' 

We are in the next place to con-sider the -ma- 
chines of the fourth book. Satan being now 
within prospect of Eden, and looking round upon 
the glories of the creation, is filled with sentS^ 
ments different from those which he discovered 
whilst he was in hell. The place inspires him 
with thoughts more adapted to it. He reflects 
upon the happy condition from whence he fell^ 
and breaks forth into a speech that is 8oftene4 
with several transient touches of remorse and self- 
accusation : but at length he confirms himself in 
impenitence, and in his design of drawing man m 
his own state of guilt and misery. This conflict 
of passions is raised with a great deal of art, as 
the opening of his speech to ^e sim is very bold 
sUid noble : 
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' O thou that with sai^assiag; glory orpwn'd, . 
Look'st from thy sole dominion like the god 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminish'd heads ; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice ; and add thy name 
O Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 
J. fell, how glorious once above thy sphere.' 

This speech is I think, the finest that is ascribed 
to Satan iii the whole poem. The evil spirit 
afterwards proceeds to make his discoveries con- 
cerning our first parents, and to learn after what 
manner they may be best attacked. His bounding 
over the walls of Paradise ; his sitting in the 
$hape of a cormorant upon the tree of life, which 
stood in the centre of it, and overtopped all the 
other trees of the garden ; his alighting among 
the herd of animals, which are so beautifully re- 
presented as playing about Adam and Eve; to- 
gether with his transforming himself into differ- 
ent shapes, in order to hear their conversation ; 
are circumstances that give an agreeable surprise 
to the reader, and are devised with great art, to 
connect that series of adventures in which the 
poet has engaged this artificer of fraud. 

The thought of Satan's transformation into a 
cormorant, and pl?icing himself on the tree of life, 
seems raised upon that passage in the Iliad, where 
two deities are described as perching on the top 
of an oak in the shape of vultures. 

His planting himself at the ear of Eve under 
the form of a toad, in order to produce vain 
dreams and imaginations, is a circumstance of the 
same nature ; as his starting up in his own form 
is wonderfully fine, both in the literal description, 
and in the moral which is concealed under it. His 
suiswer upon his being discovered, and demanded 
to give an account of himself, is conformable to 
the pride and intrepidity oY his character : 
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* Know ye not then,' said Satan, fill'd with scorn, 
< Know ye not me ! Ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there sitting wliere you durst not soar; 
Not to know mc argues yourselves unknown. 
The lowest ofyourthi-ODg— .' 

Zephon's rebuke, with the influence it had on 
Satan, is exquisitely graceful and moral. Satan 
is afterwards led away to Gabriel, the chief of the 
guardian angels, who kept watch in Paradise. His 
disdainful behaviour on this occasion is so re- 
markable a beauty, that the most ordinary reader 
cannot but take notice of it. Gabriel's discover- 
ing his approach at a distance is drawn with great 
strength and liveliness of imagination : 

' O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet . 
Hasting this way, and now by glimpse discern 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the shade. 
And with them comes a third pf regal port, 
But faded splendor wan ; who by his gait 
And fierce demeanour seems the prince of Hell : 
Not likely to part hence without contest ; 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance low'rs.' 

The conference between Gabriel and Satan 
j^Tt)ounds with sentiments proper for the occasion^ 
and suitable to the persons of the two speakers. 
Satan clothing himself with terror when he pre- 
pares for the combat is truly sublime, and 
at least equal to Homer*s description of Dis- 
cord, celebrated by Longinus, or to that of Fame 
in Virgil, who are both represented with th eir 
feet standing upon the earth, and their heads 
reaching above the clouds : 

* While thus he spake, ih' angelic squadron bright 
Turn'd fiery red, sharp'ning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported spears, he. 

—On th' other side Satan alarmM, 
Collecting all his mi^ht, dilated stood 
Like Teneriff or Adas, unremoved : 
His stature reaohM the sky, and on his crest 
Sat Horror plumM. « " ■* 
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I must here take notice, that Milton is every 
where full of hints, and sometimes literal transla- 
tions, taken from the greatest of the Greek and 
Latin poets. But this I may reserve for a dis- 
course by itself, because I would not break the 
thread of these speculations, that are designed 
for English readers, with such reflection^ as 
would be of no use but to the learned. 

I must, however, observe in this place, that the 
breaking off the combat between Gabriel and Sa- 
tan, by the hanging out of the golden scales in 
heaven, is a refinement upon Homer's thought, 
who tells us, that before the battle between Hec- 
tor and Achilles, Jupiter weighed the event of it 
in a pair of scales. The reader may see the whole 
passage in the 22d Iliad. 

Virgil, before the last decisive combat, de- 
scribes Jupiter in the same manner, as weighing 
the fates of Turnus and iEneas. Milton, though 
he fetched this beautiful circumstance from the 
Iliad and ^neid, does not only insert it as a poet- 
ical embellishment, like the authors above-men- 
tioned, but makes an artful use of it for the pro- 
per carrying on of his fable, and for the breaking 
off the combat between the two warriors, who 
were upon the point of engaging. To this we 
may further add, that Milton is the more justified 
in this passage, as we find the same noble allego- 
ry in holy writ, where a wicked prince^ some few 
hours before he was assaulted and slain» is said to 
have been * weighed in the scales, and to have 
been found granting.' 

I must here take notice, under the head of the 
machines, that Uriel's gliding down to the earth 
upon a sun-beam, with the poet's device to make 
h\m descend, as well in his return to the sun as in 
his coming frbm it, is a prettiness that might hgtve 
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been admired in a little fanciful poet, but seems 
below the genius of Milton. The description of 
the host of armed angels walking their nightly 
round in Paradise is of another spirit : 

' So saying, on he led his radiant files. 
Dazzling uie moon ;' 

as that account of the hymns which our first pa- 
rents used to hear them sing in these their mid- 
night walks is altogether divine, and inexpressibly 
amusing to the imagination. 

We are in the last place, to consider the parts 
which Adam and Eve act in the fourth book. The 
description of them, as they first appeared to Sa- 
tan, is exquisitely drawn, and sufficient to make 
the fallen angel gaze upon them with all that as- 
tonishment, and those emotions of envy, in which 
he is represented : 

' Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
God-like erect» with native honour clad 
In naked majesty, seemM lords of all; 
And worthy seem'd: for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone. 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure; 
Severe, but in true filial freedom placM : 
For contemplation he and valour form 'd. 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for Gud in him. 
His fair large front, and eye sublime declar'd 
Absolute rule; and hyacinthin locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad. 
She, as a veil, down to her slender wai&t 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
DisshevelM, but in wanton ringlets wav'd. 
So pass'd they naked on, nor shunn'd the sight 
Of God or angel, for they thought no ill : 
So hand in hand they pass'd, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love's embraces met.' 

There is a fine spirit of poetry in the lines which 
follow, wherein they are described as sitting on a 
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bed of flowers by the side of a fountain^ amidst a 
mixed assembly of animals. 

The speeches of these two first lovers flow 
equally from passion and sincerity. The profes- 
sions they make to one another are full of warmth; . 
but at the same time founded on truth. In a 
word they are the gallantries of Paradise : 

* When Adam first of men 

**Sole partner and sole part 6f all these joys. 

Dearer thyself than all; ■ 

But let us ever praise him and extol 

His bounty, following our delightful task, 

To prune Uicse growing^ plants, and tend these flow'rs, 

Which were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet** 

To whom thus Eve reply d. " O thou, for whom* 

And from whom I was form'd, flesh of thy flesh, (^ 

And without whom am to no end, my guide 

And head, what thou hast said is just and right. 

For we to him indeed all praises owe 

And daily thanks ; I chiefly who enjoy 

S© far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

Pre-eminent by so much odds, while thon 

Like consort to thyself canst no where find," &c. 

The remaining part of Eve's speech, in which 
she gives an account of herself upon her first cre- 
ation, and the manner in which she was brought 
to Adam, is, I think, as beautiful a passage as any 
in Milton, or perhaps in any other poet whatsoe- 
ver. These passages are all worked off* with so 
much art, that they are capable of pleasing the 
most delicate reader, without offending the most 
severe. 

« Thai day I.oft remember, when from sleep,' &c.^ 

A poet of less judgment and invention than 
this great author, would have found it very diffi- 
cult to have filled these tender pans of the poem 
with sentiments proper for a state of innocence ; 
to have described the warmth of love, aiid the 
professions of it, without artifice or hyperbole ; tp 
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have made the man speak the most endearing 
things without descending from his natural digni- 
ty, and the woman receiving them without depar- 
ting from the modesty of her character ; in a 
word, to adjust the prerogatives of wisdom and 
beauty, and make each appear to the other in its 
proper force and loveliness. This mutual subor- 
dination of the two sexes is wonderfully kept up 
in the whole poem, as particularly in the speech 
of Eve I have before mentioned, and upon the 
conclusion of it in the following lines : 

* So spake our general mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd. 

And ipeek surrender, half-embracing lean'd 
On our first father; half her swelling breast 
Naked met his under the flowing ^old 
Of her loose tresses hid ; he in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms 
Smil'd with superior love. — » 

The poet adds, that the devil turn'd away with 
envy at the sight of so much happiness. 

We have another view of our first parents in 
their evening discourses, which is full of pleasing 
images and sentiments suitable to their condition 
and characters. The speech of Eve in particular, 
is dressed up in such a soft and natural turn of 
words and sentiments, as cannot be sufficiently 
admired. 

I shall close my reflections upon this book 
with observing the masterly transition which the 
poet makes to their evening worship in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

• 

* Thus at their shady lodge arriv'd both stood. 
Both turn'd, and under open sky ador'd 

The god that make both sky, air, earth, and heav'n, 
Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe. 
And starry pole ; " Thou also raad'st the night, 
Maker omnH)otent, and thou the day," &c. 
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Most of th« modern heroic poets have imita- 
ted the ancients, in beginning a speech without 
premising that the person said thus or thus ; but 
as it is easy to imitate the ancients in the omis- 
sion of two or three words, it requires judgment 
to do it in such a manner as they shall not be mis- 
sed, and that the. speech may begin naturally with- 
out them# There is a fine instance of this kind 
out of Homer, in the twenty-third chapter of Lon- 
ginus. L. 
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\ Jid humum nuerore gravi deducit et angit. 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. 110. 

—Grief wrings her soul, and bends it down to earth. 

Francis. 

It is often said, after a man has heard a story 
with extraordinary circumstances, " it is a very 
good one, if it be true :* but as for the following 
relation, I should be glad were I sure it were 
false. It is told with such simplicity, and there 
are so many artless touches of distress in it, that I 
fear it comes too much from the heart. 

*MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Some years ago it happened that I Ured 
in the same house with a young gentlemen of 
merit, with whose good qualities I was so much 
taken, as to make it my endeavour to show as 
many as I was able in myself. Familiar converse 
improved general civilities into an unfeigned pas- 
sion on both sides. He watched an opportunity 
to declare himself to me ; and I, who could not 
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expect a man of so great an estate as his, received 
his addresses in such terms, as gave him no rea- 
son to beHevel was displeased with them, though I 
did nothing to make him think me more easy than 
was decent. His father was a very hard worldly 
man, and proud : so that there was no reason to 
believe he would easily be brought to think there 
was any thing in any woman's person, or charac^ 
ter, that could balance the disadvantage of an un- 
equal fortune. In the mean time the son con- 
tinued his application to me, and omitted no 
occasion of demonstrating the most disinterested 
passion imaginable to me; and in plain direct 
terms offered to marry me privately, and keep it 
. so till he should be so happy as to gain his father's 
approbation, or become possessed of his estate. 
I passionately loved him, and you will believe I 
did not deny such a one what was my interest also 
to grant. However, I was not so young as not to 
take the precaution of carrying with me a fedth- 
ful servant, who had been also my nu>ther's maidy 
to be present at the ceremony. When that was 
over, I demanded a certificate to be signed by the 
minister, my husband, and the servant I just now 
spoke of. After our nuptials, we conversed to- 
gether very familarly in the same house ; but the 
restraints we were generally under, and the inter- 
views we had being stolen and interrupted, made 
our behaviour to each other have rather the im- 
patient fondness which is visible in lovers, than 
the regular and gratified affection which is to be 
observed in man and wife. This observation 
made the father very anxious for his son, and 
press him to a match he had in his eye for him. 
To relieve my husband from this importunity^ 
and conceal the secret of our marriage, which I 
had reason to know would not be long in my 
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power in towns it was resolved that I should re- 
tire into a remote place in the country, and con- 
verse under feigned names by letter. We long 
continued this way of commerce ; and I with my 
needle, a few books, and reading over and over my 
husband's letters, passed my time in a resigned ex- 
pectation of better days. Be pleased to take notice, 
that within four months after I left my husband I 
was delivered of a daughter, who died within a few 
hours after her birth. This accident, and the re- 
tired manner of life I led, gave criminal hopes to 
a neighbouring brute of a country gentleman, 
whose folly was the source of all my aifiiction. This 
rustic is one of those rich clowns who supply the 
want of all manner of breeding by the neglect of 
it) and with noisy mirth, half understanding, and 
ample fortune, force themselves upon persons 
and things, without any sense of time or place. 
The poor ignorant people where I lay concealed, 
and now passed for a widow, wondered I could be 
so shy and strange, as they called it, to the squire ; 
and were bribed by him to admit hini whenever 
he thought lit : I happened to be sitting in a little 
parlour which belonged to my own part of the 
house, and musing over one of the fondest of my 
husband's letter's, in which I always kept the cer- 
tificate of my marriage, when this rude fellow 
came in, and, with thq nauseous familiarity of 
such unbred brutes, snatched the papers out of 
my hand. I was immediately under so great a 
concern, that I threw myself at his feet, and beg- 
ged of him to return them. He, with the same 
odious pretence to freedom and gaiety, swore 
he would read them. I grew more importunate, 
he more curious, till at last, with an indignation 
arising from a passion I then first discovered in 
him he threw the papers into the fire, swearing; 
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that since he wa^ not to read them, the man who 
writ them should never be so happy as to have 
me read them over again. It is insignificant to 
tell you my tears and reproaches made the bois- 
terous calf leave the room ashamed and out of 
countenance, virhen I had leisure to ruminate on 
this accident with more than ordinary sorrow. 
However, such was then ray confidence in my 
husband, that I writ to him the misfortune, and 
desired another paper of the same kind. He dc^* 
ferred writing two or three posts, and at last an- 
swered me in general. That he could not then 
send me what I asked fer; but when he could 
find a proper conveyance, I should be sure to 
have it. From this time his letters were more 
cold every day than other, and, as he grew indif- 
ferent, I grew jealous. This has at last brought 
me to town, where I find both the witnesses of my 
marriage dead, and that my husband, after three 
month's cohabitation, has buried a young lady 
whom he married in obedience to his father. In 
a word he shuns and disowns me. Should I come 
to the house and confront him, the father woulct^ 
join in supporting him against me, though he 
believed my story : should I talk it to the world, 
what reparation can I expect for an injury I can- 
not make out ? I believe he means to bring me, 
through necessity, to resign my pretensions to 
him for some provision for my life : but I will die 
first. Pray bid him remember what he said, and 
how he was charmed when he laughed at the 
heedless discovery I often made of myself; let 
him remember how awkward I was in my dissem- 
bled indifi'erence towards him before company^ 
ask him, how I, who could never conceal my love 
for him, at his own request can part with him 
for ever J Oh, Mr. Spectator, sensible spirits 
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know no indifference in marriage : what then do 
you think is mj piercing af^iction ?— ^I leave 
you to represent my distress your own way in 
which I desire you to be speedy, if you have com- 
passion for innocence exposed to mfamy. 

T. OCTAVIA.* 
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M l M odd vir, moddfamina. 

ViRO. 

Sometimes a man, aometimes a woman*. 

The journal with which 1 presented my reader 
on Tuesday last has brought me in several let- 
ters, with accounts of many private lives cast, 
into that form. I have the ^ Rake's journal,' the 
* Sot's Journal,Vthe * Whoremaster's Journal,' 
and, among seveM others, a very curious piece, 
entitled, < The Journal of a Mohock.' By these 
instances, I find that the intiiiiition of my last 
Tuesday's paper has been mistaken by many of, 
my readers. I did not design so much to expose 
vice as idleness, and aimed at those persons who 
passed away their time rather in trifles and im- 
pertinence, than in crimes and immoralities. Of- 
itnces of this latter kind are not to be dallied 
with, or treated in so ludicrous a manner. In 

* This motto, not to be found in Virgii, was probably quoted 
from memory, instead of the following lines : 

.-^mmmEt Jwuefds quondam^ nuncfamtna. 

VI RC. Mti. Ti. 44'8» 

A man before, now to a woman chang'd. 
VOL. VI. H 
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short, my journal only holds up folly to the light, 
and shews the disagreeableness of such actions 
as are indifferent in themselves, and blaniable 
only as they proceed from creatures endowed 
with reason. 

My following correspondent, who calls herself 
Clarinda, is such ia journalist as I require. She 
seems in her letter to be placed in a modish state 
of indifference between vice and virtue, and to 
be susceptible of either, were there proper pains 
takea with her. Had her journal been filled 
with gallantries, or such occurrences as had 
shewn her wholly divested of her natural inno- 
C€nce, notwithstanding it might have been more 
pleasing to the generality of readers, I should 
not have published it: but as it is only the pic* 
ture of a life filled with a fashionable bind of gaiety 
and laziness, I shall set down five days of it, as I 
have received it from the hand of my fair cor- 
respondent. 

< DEAR MR. SPECTATOR) 

< You having set your readers an exercise 
io one of your last week's papers, I have per- 
formed mine according to your orders, and 
herewith send it you enclosed. You must know> 
Mr. Spectator, that I am a maiden lady of a 
good fortune, who have had several matches of- 
fered me for these ten years last past, and have 
at present warm applications made to me by * A 
Very Pretty Fellow.' As I am at my own dis- 
posal, I come up to town every winter, and pass 
my time in it after the manner you will find in 
the following journal, which I began to write the 
very day after your Spectator upon that subject.' 

Tuesday nigh|. Could not go to sleep till 
oi)e in the morning for thinking of my journal. 
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Wednesday. From eight till ten. Drtok two 
dishes of chocolate in bed, and fell asleep after 
them. 

From ten to eleven. Eat a slice of bread and 
butter, drank a dish of bohea, and read the Spec* 

TATOR. 

From eleven to one. At my toilette ; tried a 
new hood. Gave orders for Veny to be combed 
and washed. Mem. I look best in blue. 

From one till half an hour after two. Drove to 
the Change. Cheapened a couple of fans. 

Till four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Frpth passed 
by in his new liveries. 

From four to six. Dressed ; paid a visit to old 
lady Blithe and her sister, having before heard 
they were gone out of town that day. 

From six to eleven. At basset. Mem. Never 
set again upon the ace of diamonds. 

Thursday. From eleven at night to eight in 
the morning. Dreamed that I punted* to Mr. 
Froth. 

From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read two acts 
in Aurengzebe a-bed. 

From ten to eleven. Tea-table. Sent to bor- 
row lady Faddle's Cupid for Veny. Read the 
play-bills. Received a letter from Mr. Froth. 
Mem. Locked it up in my strong box. 
• Rest of the morning. Fontage, the tire-wo- 
man, her at:count of my lady Blithers wash. 
Broke a tooth in my little tortoise-shell comb. 
Sent Frank to know how my lady Hectic rested 
after her monkey's leafiing out at window. Looked 
pale. Fontange tells me my glass is not true. 
Dressed by three. 

From three to four. Dinner cold before I 4at 
down. 

* A term ih the gftme of basset. 
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my tiine wellor ill ; and indeed nerer thought of 
considering how I did it before I perused your 
Speculation upon that subject. I scarce find a 
single action in these five days that I can tho- 
roughly approve of, excepting the working upon 
the violet-leaf, which I am resolved to finish the 
first day I am at leisure. As for Mr. Froth and 
Veny, I did not think they took up so much of 
my time and thoughts as I find they do upon my 
journal. The latter of them I will turn off^ if 
you insist upon it; and if Mr. Froth does not 
bring matters to a conclusion very suddenly^ I 
will not let my life run away in a dream» 

Your humble servant, 
Clarinda/ 

To resume one of the morals of my first paper, 
and to confirm Clarinda in her good inclinations, 
I would have her consider what a pretty figure 
she would make among posterity, were the histo- 
ry of her whole life published like these five 
days of it I shall conclude my paper with an 
epitaph written by an uncertain author on Sir 
Philip Sidney's sister, a lady who seems to have 
been of a temper very much different from that of 
Clarinda. The last thought of it is so very noble, 
that I dare say my reader will pardon me the 
quotation. 

ON THE COUNTESS DOWAOSR OF PEMBROKE. 

* Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the sulject of all verse, 
Sidneys sister, Pembroke's mother : 
Deatli, ere thou hast kill'd another. 
Fair and leam*d, as good as she. 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.' 

L. 
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O curva in t^rrU anima, et ccBlestium inahea ! 

Pers. Sat ii. 61. 

O souls in whom no heavenly fire is found, 
flat minds, and ever grovelling on the ground !* 

Drydbn. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

*The materials you have collected to- 
jfether towards a jg^eneral history of clubs, make so 
)right a part of your Speculations, that I think 
it is but a justice we all owe the learned world, 
to furnish you with such assistance as may pro- 
mote that useful work. For this reason I could 
not forbear communicating to you some imper- 
fect informations of a set of men (if you Will al- 
low them a place in that species of being) who 
have lately erected themselves into a nocturnal 
fraternity, under the title of the Mohock-club, a 
name borrowed it seems from a sort of cannibals 
in India, who subsist by plundering and devour- 
ing all the nations about them. The president is 
styled * Emperor of the Mohocks ;' and his arms 
are a Turkish crescent, which his imperial ma- 
jesty bears at present in a very extraordinary 
manner engraven upon his forehead. Agreeable 
to their name, the avowed design of their insti- 
tution is mischief; and upon this foundation all 
their rules and orders are framed. A{i outrage- 

^ The motto prefixed to this paper in its original form in 
fiUbf b taken from Juvenal. 

Solvit inter $e convenit nrsis^ 
Sven bears with bears agree. 
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ous ambition of doing all possible hurt to their 
fellow creatures, is the great cement of their as- 
sembly, and the only qualification required in the 
members. In order to exert this principle in its 
full strength and perfection, they take care to 
drink themselves to a pitch, that is, beyond the 
possibility of attending to any motions of reason 
or humanity ; then make a general sally, and at- 
tack all that arc so unfortun?tte as to walk the 
streets through which they patrple. Some are 
knocked down, otliers stabbed, others cut and 
carbonaded, To put the watch to a total rout, 
and mortify some of those inoffensive militia, is 
reckoned a cou/i-d' eclat. The particular talents 
by which these misanthropes are distinguished 
from one another, consist in the various kinds of 
barbarities which they execute upon their prison- 
ers. Some are celejjrated for a happy dexterity in 
tipping the lion upon them ; which is performed 
by squeezing the nose flat to the face, and boring 
out the eyes with their fingers. Others are cal- 
led th6 dancing-masters, and teach their scholars 
to cut capers ; by running swords through their 
legs ; a new invention, whether originally French I 
cannot tell. A third sort are the tumblers, whose 
ofHce is to set women on their heads, and commit 
certain indecencies, or rather barbarities, on the 
limbs which they expose. But these I forbear to 
mention, because they cannot but be very shock- 
ing to the reader as well as the Spectator. In this 
manner they carry on a war against mankind ; and 
by the standing maxims of their policy, are to 
enter into no alliances but one, and that is offen- 
sive and defensive with all bawdy-houses in gen- 
eral, of which they have declared themselves pro- 
tectors and guarantees, 
f I must own, sir, tliese are onjy broken inco- 
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herent memoirs of this wonderful society; btit 
they arc the best I have been yet able to procure : 
for, being^ but of late established, it is not rip* 
for a just history ; and, to be serious, the chief 
design of this trouble is to hinder it from ever 
being so. You have been pleased, out of a con- 
cern for the good of your countx^ymen, to act, 
under the character of Spectator, not only the 
part of a looker-on, but an overseer of their ac- 
tions ; and whenever such enormities as this in- 
fest the town, we immediately fly to you for re- 
dress. I have reason to believe, that some 
thoughtless youngsters, out of a ^Ise notion of 
bravery, and an immoderate fondness to be dis- 
tinguished for fello;nr8 of fire, are insensibly hur- 
ried into this senseless, scandalous project. Such 
will probably stand corrected by your reproofs, 
especially if you inform them, that it is not cou- 
rage for half a score fellows, mad with wine and 
lust, to set upon two or three soberer than them- 
selves ; and that the manners of Indian savages 
are not becoming accomplishments to an English 
fine gentleman. Such of them as have been bul- 
lies and scowerers of a long standing, asd are 
grown veterans in this kind of service, are, I fear 
too hardened - to receive any impressions from 
3rour admonitions. But I beg you would recom- 
mend to their perusal your ninth Speculation. 
They may there be taught to take warning from 
the club of Duellists ; and be put in mind, that the 
common fate of those men of honour was, to be 
banged. 

lam, SIR) 
Kareh the lOth, Your most humble servant, 
17.11-iS. Philanthropos.' 

The following letter is of a quite contrary n»- 
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ture ; but I add it here^ that the reader may ob- 
serve, at the same view, how amiable ignorance 
may be, when it is shown in its simplicities ; and 
how detestable in barbarities. It is written by an 
honest countryman to his mistress, and came to 
the hands of a lady of good sense, wrapped about 
a thread-paper, who has long kept it by her as an 
image of artless love. ' 

To her I very much reafiecfy Mr a, Margaret 

Clark. 

* Lovely, and oh that I could write loving* 
Mrs. Margaret Clark, I pray you let affection ex- 
cuse presumption. Having been so happy as to 
enjoy the sight of your sweet countenance and 
comely body, sometimes when I had occasion to 
buy treacle or liquorish powder at the apotheca- 
ry's shop, I am so enamoured with you, that I can 
no more keep close my Raming desires to become 
your servant.* And I am the more bold now to 
write to your sweet self, because I am now my 
own man, and may match where I please ; for my 
father is taken away, and now I am come to my 
living, which is ten yard land, and a house ; and 

* TiHjs letter was really oonveyed^ in the manner here men- 
tionfid, to a Mrs.Cole> the wife, of a churlish attorney in or 
near Northampton, who would not suifer her to correspond 
with any body. It was written by a substantial freeholder in 
Northamptonshire^ whose name was Gabriel Bullock, and 
given to Steele by his friend the ingenious antiquary Mr. 
Browne Willis, Mrs. Cantrell, niece to Mrs. Cole, fortunately 
remembered what was torn oif from the letter by a child at 
play, so that it is given hejre entire on good authority. P. 

' good matches amongst my neighbours. My mother^ 

peace be with h.er soul ! the good old genUewoman, has left 
me good store of household liuen of her own spinning, a chest 
fuUk . If you and 1 1^ oar means together, it shall go hard but 
I will pave the way to do well. Your loving servant till death» 
Mister GabridI Bunook> i^ew my father is dead.' 
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there is never a yard land* in our field, but it is as 
well worth ten pounds a year as a thief is worth 
a halter, and all my brothers and sisters are.pro- 
vided'for : besides, I have good household-stuff, 
though J say it, both brass and pewter, linens and 
woollens ; and though my house be thatched, yety 
if you smd I match, it shall go hard but I will have 
one half of it slated. If you think well of this 
motion, I will wait upon you as soon as my new 
clothes are made, and hay-harvest is ih. I could, 

though I say it, have good * The rest is torn 

off; and posterity must be contented to know, 
that Mrs. Margaret Clark was very^ pretty; but 
are left in the dark as to the name of her lover. 
T. 
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— QtiiJ/nw^ra simulacra fuffocUi captaa? 
Quodpetia, est nusquam .* guod amas aver tere, per des. 
lata repercusscBi quam cemis, imaginis umbra est, 
JVs/ fuAet ista sid .* tecum venitque, manetque ; 
Tecum (Uscedit f si tu discedere possis. 

Ovid. Metam. Ui. 432. 

[From the fable of Narcissus.] 

What eoald, fond youth, this helpless passion move ? 

What kindled in thee this unpitied loTe ? 

Thy own warm blush within the water glows ; 

With thee the eoloui^d shadow comes and goes ; 

Its empty being on thyself relies ; 

Step thou aside, and Uie frail charmer dies. 

Addison. 

Will Honeycomb diverted us last night with an 
account of a young fellow's first discovering his 

• A yard land [yir^^'ata terralin some counties contains 20 
aeresy in some 34, and in others 30 acres of land.— -Xe# 
7*ermes de la Ley. Ed. 1667. 
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passion to his mistress. The young lady was one^ 
It seemS) who had long before conceived a favour* 
able opinion of him^and was still in hopes that he 
would some time or other make his •advances* 
As he was one day talking with her in company 
of her two sisiters, the conversation happening to 
turn upon love, each of the young ladies was, by 
way of raillery, recommending a wife to him; 
when, to the no small surprise of her who Ian* 
guished for him in secret, he told them, with a 
more than ordinary seriousness, that his heart had 
been long engaged to one whose name he thought 
himself obliged in honour to conceal; but that 
he could show her picture in the Ud of his snufT- 
box. The young lady, who found herself most 
sensibly touched by this confession, took the first 
opportunity that offered of snatching his box out 
of his hand. He seemed desirous of recovering 
it ; but finding her resolved to look, into the lid 
begged her^ that if she should happen to know 
the person, she would not reveal her name. 
Upon cariying it to the window, she was very 
agreeably surprised to find there was nothing 
within the lid but a little looking glass ; on which, 
after she had viewed her own face with more 
pleasure than she had ever done before, she re- 
turned the hox with a smile, telling him she could 
not but admire his choice. 

Will, fancying that this story took, imme- 
diately fell into a dissertation on the usefulness 
of looking-glasses ; and, applying himself to me, 
asked if there were any looking-glasses in the 
times of the Greeks and Romans ; for that he 
had often observed, in the translations of poems 
out of those languages, that people generally 
talked of seeing themselves in wells, fountains, 
lakes, and rivers. Nay, says he, I remember Mr. 
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Diyden, in his Ovid, tells us of a swinging fel- . 
low, called Polypheme, diat made use of the sea 
for his looking-glass, and could never dress him- 
self to advantage but in a calm. 

My friend Will, to show us the whole compass 
of his leaming upon this subject, further inform- 
ed us, that there wei'e still several nations in the 
world so very barbarous as not to have any look- 
ing-glasses among them ; and that he had lately 
read a voyage to the South Sea, in which it is 
said that the ladies of Chili always dressed their 
heads over a bason of water. 

I am the more particular in my account of 
Will's last night's lecture on these natural mir- 
rors, as it seems to bear some relation to the fol- 
lowing letter, which I received the day before. 

*SIIl, 

' I HAVE read your last Saturday's obser- 
vations on the fourth book of Milton vrith great 
satisfaction, and am particularly pleased with the 
hidden moral which you have taken notice of in 
sevel^al pai'ts of the poem. The design of this 
letter is to desire your thoughts, whether there 
may not also be some moral couched under that 
pla^e in the same book, where the poet lets us 
know, that the first woman immediately after her 
creation ran to a looking-glass, and became so 
enamoured of her own face, that she had never 
removed to view any of the other works of na- 
ture, had she not been led off to a man ? If you 
think fit to set down the whole passage from Mil- 
ton, your readers will be able to judge for them- 
selves, and the quotation will not a little contri- 
bute to the filling up of your paper. 

Your humble servamt, 

\0L. YI I 
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The last consideration urged by my querist is 
so strong, that I cannot forbear closing with it. 
The passage he alludes to is part of Eve's speech 
to Adam, and one of the most beautiful passages 
in the whole poem : 

* That day I oft remember, when from sleep 

I first aWakM, and foand myself repos'd 

Under a shade of flow'rs, much wond'ring where 

And what I was, whence hither brought, and how. 

Not distant far fi*om thence a murmuring sound 

Of waters issu'd from a cave, and spread 

Into a liquid plain, and stood unmov'd 

I'ure as th' expanse of heav'n : I thither went . 

With unexperienced thought, and laid me down 

On the green bank, to look into the clear 

Smobth lake, that to me seem'd another sky. 

As I bent down to look, just opposite 

A shape within the watery gleam appeared. 

Bending to look on me ; I started back, 

It started back ; but pleas'd I soon return'd, 

Pleas'd it return'd as soon with answering lodks 

Of sympathy and love: there I had fix'd 

Mine eyes till now, and pin'd with vain desire. 

Had not a voice thus wam'd me : ** What thou seesf. 

What there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself j 

With thee it came and goes : but follow me. 

And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 

Thy coming Bnd thy soft embraces ; he 

Whose image thou art, him thou shalt enjoy 

Inseparably thine; to him shalt bear 

Multitudes like thyself, and thence be called 

Mother of human race.*' What could I do. 

But follow straight, invisibly thus led ? 

Till I e^y'd thee, fsur indeed and tall. 

Under a plantain ; yet, methought, less fair, , 

L<ess winning soft, less amiably mild, 

Than that smooth wat6ry imnge: back I turn'd; 

Thou following cryMst aloud, • ileturn, fair Eve! 

Whom fly'st thou? Whom thou fly'st, of him thou art, 

His flesh, his bone ; to give thee being, 1 lent > 

Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart. 

Substantial life, to have thee by my side. 

Henceforth an individual solace dear : 

Part of my soul, I seek thee, and thee claim 

My other half!' — ^With that thy gcnUe hand 

Seiz'd mine ; I yielded, and from that time set 
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How beauty ig excellM by manly gnoe 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair.* 
So spake Our general mother. 

X. 
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Intlusam J)dnae'n turrit ahenett, 
Bobustaque jforet, et vigUum canum 
TriatCB eanibite munierant satis 

Mcturnia ab adulteria .- 
Si non 

HoK. lib. ill. Od. ^vi. I. 

Of watchful dogs, an odious ward 
Riefat^well one hapless vii:>jg;in guard. 
When in a tower of brass immured. 
By mighty bars of steel secur'd. 
Although by mortal rake-hells lewd 
With aU their midnight arts pursu'd. 
Had not— 

Francis, vol ii. p. 77. 

ADAPTED. 

Be to her faults a little blind. 
Be to her virtues very kind. 
And clap yoUr padlock on her mind. 

PADLOeK. 



* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Your correspondent's letter relating to 
fortune-hunters, and your subsequent discourse 
upon it, have given me encouragement to send 
you a state of my case, by which you will see, 
that the matter complained of is a common griev- 
ance both to city and country. 

' I am a country gentleman of between five 
and six thousand a year. It is my misfortune to 
have a v^ry fine park and an only daughter; 
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Upon which account I have been so plagued with 
deer-stealers and fops, tliat for these four years 
past I have scarce enjoyed a moment's rest. I 
look upon myself to be in a state of war; and am 
'forced to keep as constant watch in my seat, as a 
governor would do that commanded a town on 
the frontier of an enemy's country. I have in- 
deed pretty well secured my park, having for 
this purpose provided myself of four keepers, 
who are left-handed, and handle a quarter-staff 
beyond any other fellows in the country. And for 
the guard of my house,besides a band of pensioner 
matrons and an old maiden relation whom I keep 
On constant duty, I have blunderbusses always 
charged, and fox-gins planted in private places 
about my garden, of which I have given frequent 
notice in the neighbourhood; yet so it is, that in 
spite of all my care, I shall every now and then 
have a saucy rascal ride by, reconnoitring (as I 
think you call it) under my windows, as sprucely 
dressed as if he were going to a ball. I am aware 
of this way of attacking a mistress on horseback, 
having heard that it is a common practice in 
Spain ; and have therefore taken care to remove 
my daughter from the road-side of the house, 
and to lodge her next ^e garden. But to cut 
short my story. What can a man do after all ? 
I durst not stand for member of parliament last 
election, for fear of some ill consequence from 
my being off my post. What I would therefore 
desire of you is, to promote a project 1 have 
set on foot, and upon which I have written to 
some of my friends : and that is, that care may be 
taken to secure our daughters by law, as well as 
our deer ; and that some honest gentleman, of a 
public spirit, would move for leave to bring in a 
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bill for the better preserving of the female 
game, 

I am, SIR, 
Your humble servant.' 

« I^Iile-End-qreen, Mareh 6, 171142. 
< MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Here is a young man walks by our door 
every day about the dusk of the evening. He 
looks up at my window as if to see me ; and if I 
steal towards it to peep at him, he turns another 
way, and looks frightened at finding what he was 
looking for. The air is very cold ; and pray let 
him know, that if he knocks at the doOr, he will 
be carried to the parlour fire, and I will come down 
soon after, and give him an opportunity to break 
, his mind. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

< Mary Comfit. 

* If I observe he cannot speak, I'll give him 
time to recover himself, and ask him how h& 
does.' 

< DEAR SIR, 

« I BEG you to print this without delay, 
and by the first opportunity give us the natural 
causes of longing in women ; or put me put of 
fear that my wife will one time or otlier be de- 
livered of something as monstrous as any thing 
that has yet appeared to the world; for they say 
the child is to bear a resemblance of what was 
desrred by the mother. I have been married up- 
wards of six years, have had four children, and 
my wife is now big with the fifth. The expenses 
shp has put mc to^> in procuring what she has 

12 
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longed for during her pregnancy with them, 
\»rouId not only have handsomely defrayed the 
charges of the month, but of their education too; 
her fancy being so exorbitant for the first year or 
two, as not to confine itself to the usual objects 
of eatables and drinkables, but running out after 
equipages and furniture, and the like extrava- 
ganceSk To trouble you only with a few of them ;^ 
when she was with child of Tom, my eldest son, 
she came home one day just fainting, and told me 
she had been visiting a relation, whose husband 
had made her a present of a chariot and a stately 
pair of horses ; and that she was positive she 
could not breathe a week longer, unless she took 
the air in the fellow to it of her own within that 
time. This, rather than lose an heir, I readily 
complied with. Then the furniture of her best 
room must be instantly changed, or she should ^ 
mark the child with some of the frightful figures 
in the old-fashioned tapestry. Well, the uphol- 
sterer was called, and her longing saved that bout. 
When she went with Molly she had fixed her 
mind upon a new set of plate, and as much china 
as would have furnished an Indian shop : these 
also I cheerfully granted, for fear of being father 
to an Indian pagod. Hitherto I found her de- 
mands rose upon every concession ; and had she 
gone on, I had been ruined : but by good fortune, 
with her third, which was Peggy, the height of 
her imagination came down to the comer of a 
venison pasty, and brought her once even upon 
llgr knees to gnaw off the ears of a pig from the 
spit. The gratifications of her palate were easily 
preferred to those of her vanity : and sometimes 
a partridge, or a quail, or a wheat-ear, or the pes^* 
tie of a lark, were cheerfully purchased ; nay, I 
'^ouid be contented though I were to feed her 
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■with green peas in April, or cherries in May. 
But with the babe she now goes, she is turned 
girl again, and fallen to eating of chalk, pretend- 
ing 'twill make the child's skin white ; and no- 
thing will serve her but I must bear her company, 
to prevent its having a shade of my brown. In 
this, however, I have ventured to deny her. No 
longer ago than yesterday, as we were coming to 
town, she saw a parcel of crows so heartily at 
breakfast upon a piece of horse -fie sh, that she 
had an invincible desire to partake with them, 
and (to my infinite siu'prise) begged the coach- 
man to cut her off a slice, as if it were for him- 
self, which the fellow did ; and as soon as she 
came home, she fell to it with such an appetite, 
that she seemed rather to devour than eat it. 
What her next sally will be I cannot guess : but, 
ih the mean time, my request to you is, tliat if 
there be any way to come at these wild unac- 
countable rovings of imagination by reason and 
argument, you'd speedily afford us your assis- 
tance. This exceeds the grievance of pin- 
money; and I think in every settlement there 
ought to be a clause inserted, that the father 
should be answerable for the longipgs of his 
daughter. But I shall impatiently expect youi^ 
thoughts in this matter ; and am, 

SIR, 

Your most obliged and \ 

most faithful humble servant, 

T. B. 

*Let me know whether you think the next 
child will love horses as much as Molly doe» 
( hina-ware/ T. 
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— Major rerum mhi nazcitur or do. 

ViRG. .Xn.Tii. 43. 

A larger scene of action is display'd. Dr y d e n; 

We were told in the foregoing book, how the 
evil spirit practised upon Eve as she jay asleep, 
in order to inspire her with thoughts of vanity> 
pride^ and ambition. The author, who shows a 
wonderful art throughout his whole poem, in pre- 
parihg the reader for the several occurrences 
that arise in it, founds, upon the above mentioned 
circumstance, the first part of the fifth book. 
Adam^ upon his awaking, finds Eve still asleep, 
with an unusual discomposure in her looks. The 
posture in which he regards her is described with 
a tenderness not to be expressed, as the whisper 
with which he awakens her is the softest that ever 
was conveyed to a lover's ear. 

His wonder was, to find unwaken'd Etc 
With tresses discompos'd, and glowing cheek. 
As through unquiet rest; he ou his side 
Leaning half-raised, with looks of cordial love 
Hang oyer her enamour'd, and beheld 
Beau^, which whether waking or asleefi. 
Shot forth peculiar graces: then, with Toice 
Mild as when Zeph^^rus on Flora breathes. 
Her hand soft touching, whisper'd thus : < Awake, 
My fairest, my espous d, ray Utest found, 
Heayn's last best gift, my ever new delight! 
Awake: the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us: we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove. 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet.' 
Such whispering wak'd her, but with startled eye 
Oa Adam^ whom embracingi thus she spake .- 
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* Q sole, in whom mj thoughts find all repose^. 
My glory, my perfection! elad I see 
Thy face, and morn return d — .* 

I cannot but take notice, that Milton, in the 
conferences between Adam and Eve, had his eye 
very frequently upon the book of Canticles, in 
which, there is a noble spirit of eastern poetry, 
and very often not unlike what we meet with in 
Homer, who is generally placed near the age of 
Solomon. I thuik there is no quesuon but the 
poet in the preceding speech remembered those 
two passages which are spoken on the like occa- 
sion, and filled with the same pleasing images of 
nature. 

^ My beloved spake, and said unto me. Rise up, 
my love, my fair one, and come away I for, lo 5 
the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the 
flowers appear on the earth, the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land. The fig-tree putteth forth 
her green figs, and the vines with the tender 
grapes give a good smell. Arise, my love, my 
fiur one, and come away ! 

* Come, my beloved ! let us go forth into the 
field, let us get up early to the vineyards, let us 
see if the vine flourish, whether the tender grapes 
appear, and the pomegranates bud forth.* 

His preferring the garden of Eden to that 



Where the sapient king 



Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse,' 

shows that the poet had this delightful scene in 
his mind. 

Eve's dream is full of those high conceits en- 
gendering pride, which, we are told, the devil en- 
deavoured to instil into her. Of this kind is that 
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part of it where she fancier herself awakened by 
Adam in the folldwing beautiful lines : 

* Why aleep'st thou. Eve ? No\^ is Ihe pleasant time. 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes sweetest his love-laboured song ; now veigns 
FuU-orb'd the moon, and with more pleasing light 
Shadowy sets off the face of things. In vain. 
If none regard. Heav'n wakes with all his eyei. 
Whom to behold but thee, nature's desire. 
In whose sight all things joy, with ravishment, 
Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze I' 

An injudicious poet would have made Adam 
talk through the whole work in such sentiments 
as these : but flattery and falsehood are not the 
courtship of Milton's Adam, and could not be 
heard by Eve in her state of innocence, excepting 
only in a dream produced on purpose to taint her 
imagination. Other vain sentiments of the same 
kind, in this relation of her dream, will be obvious 
to every reader. Though the catastrophe of the 
poem is finely presaged on this occasion, the par- 
ticulars of it are so artfully shadowed, that they 
do not anticipate the story which follows in the 
ninth book. I shall only add, that though the vi- 
sion itself is founded upon truth, the circumstan- 
ces of it are full of that wildness and inconsisten- 
cy which are natural to a dream. Adam, confor- 
mable to his superior character for wisdom, in- 
structs and comforts Eve upon this occasion : 

So cheered he his fair spouse, and she was cheerM, 
But silently a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wipM them with her hair ; 
Two other precious drops, that ready stood 
Each in their crystal sluice, he, ere they fell, 
Kiss'd, as the gracious signs of sweet remorse 
And pious awe, that fear d to have offended.' 

The morning hymn is written in imitation of 
one of those psalms where, in the overflowings of 
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gi*atitude and pi^aise, the psalmist calls not only 
upon the angels, but upon the most conspicuous 
parts of the inanimate creation, to join iVith him 
in extolling their common Maker. Invocations 
of this nature fill the mind M^ith glorious ideas of 
Grod's works, and awaken that divine enthusiasm 
which is so natural to devotion. But if this call- 
ing upon the dead parts of nature is at all times a 
proper kjnd of worship, it was in a particular man* 
ner suitable to our first parents, who had the cre- 
ation fresh upon their minds, and had not seen 
the various dispensations of Providence, nor con- 
sequently could be acquainted with those many 
topics of praise which might afford matter to the 
devotions of their posterity. I need not remark 
the beautiful spirit of poetiy which runs through 
this whole hymn, nor the holiness of that resolu- 
tion with which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned those speeches 
which are assigned to the persons in this poem, I 
proceed to the description which the poet gives 
of Raphael. His departure from before the throne, 
and his flight through the choirs of angels, is fine- 
ly imagined. As Milton every where fills his 
poem with ciixumstances that are marvellous and 
astonishing, he describes the gate of heaven as 
framed after such a manner, that it opened of it- 
self upon the approach of tlie angel who was to 
pass through it. 



-Till at the gate 



Of heav*!! arriv'd, the gate self-openM wide, 
On golden hinges turning, as, by work 
Divine, the sovereign Architect had fram'd. 

The poet here seems to have regarded two or 
three passages in the 18th Iliad, as that in partic- 
ular where, speaking of Vulcan, Honier says, 
that he had made twenty tripods running on gol- 
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den wheels ; which, upon occasion, might go of 
themselves to the assembly of the gods, and> 
when there was no more use for them, return 
again after the same manner. Scaliger has ralli- 
ed Homer very severely upon this point, as M. 
Dacier, has endeavoured to defend it. I will not 
pretend to determine, whether, in this particular 
of Homer, the marvellous does not lose sight of 
the probable. As the miraculous workmanship 
of Milton's gates is not so extraordinary as this of 
the tripods, so I am persuaded he would not have 
mentioned it, had he not been supported in it by 
a passage in the Scripture, which speaks of 
wheels in heaven that had life in them, and moved 
of themselves, or stood still, in , conformity with 
the cherubim s, whom they accompanied. 

There is no question but Milton had this cir- 
cumstance in his thoughts; because in the follow- 
ing book he describes the chariot of the Messiali 
with living wheels, according to the plan in Ezc- 
kiel's vision : 

* ——Fourth rushed with whirlwind sound 

The chariot of paternal* Deity, 

Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn. 

Itself instinct w^th spirit .' 

I question not but Bossu, and the two Daciers, 
who are for vindicating every thing that is cen- 
sured in Homer, by something parallel in holy 
writ, would have been very well pleased had they 
thought of confronting Vulcan's tripods with Eze- 
kiel's wheels. 

* This epithet, to say the least, is superfluous, heing essen- 
tially iqcluded in the very idea of Deity. If used in contra- 
distinction from filial, it is idolatrous, and repugnant to the 
doctrine established in the original records of Christianity. 
This is not noted here as a curioi^^s QritiQi9iin> but; as a very 
serious ^ruth« 
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Raphael's descent to the earth, with the figure 
ofhis person, is represented in very lively colours. 
Several of the French, Italian and English poets, 
have given a loose to their imaginations in the de- 
scription of angels : but I do not remember to 
have met with any so finely drawn, and so confor- 
jnabie to the notions which are given of them in 
Scripture, as this in Milton. After having set 
him forth in all his heavenly plumage, and repre- 
sented him as alighted upon the earth, the poet 
concludes his description with a circumstance 
which is altogether new, and imagined with the 
greatest strength of fancy : 

* L ike Miua's son he stood. 

And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fiU'd 

The circuit wide—.' 

Raphael's reception of the guardian angels, his 
passing through the wilderness of sweets, his dis- 
tant appearance to Adam, have all the graces that 
poetry is capable of bestowing. The author, af- 
terwards gives us a particular description of Eve 
in her domestic employments : 

So saying, "with dispatchful looks in haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts inteut. 
What choice to choose for delicacy best. 
What order, so contriv'd, as not to mix 
Tasted, not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change ; 
Bestirs her then,' &c. 

Though in this, and other parts of the same 
book, the subject is only the housewifery of our 
first parent, it is set off with so many pleasing 
images and strong expressions, as make it none 
of the least agreeable parts in this divine work. 

The natural majesty of Adam, and, at the same 
time^ his submissive behaviour to the superior 
being who had vouchsafed to be his guest ; the 
solemn * hail* which the angel bestows upon the 

VOL, VI, K 
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mother of mankind, with the figure of Eve min- 
istering at the table; are circumstances which 
deserve to be admired. 

Raphael's behaviour is every way suitable to 
the dignity of his nature, and to that character of 
a sociable spirit with which the author has so ju- 
diciously introduced him. He had received in- 
structions to converse with Adam, as one friend 
converses with another, and to warn him of the 
enemy, who was contriving his destruction; ac- 
cordingly, he is represented as sitting down at 
table with Adam, and eating of the fruits of Para- 
dise. The occasion naturally leads him to his 
discourse on the food of angels; After having 
thus entered into conversation with man upon 
more indifferent subjects, he warns him of his 
obedience, and make a natural transition to the 
history of that angel who was employed in the 
circumvention of our first parents. 

Had I followed Monsieur Bossu's method in 
my first paper on Milton, I should have dated the 
action of Paradise Lost from the beguiniiig of 
Raphael's speech in this book, as he supposes the 
action of the .^neid to begin in the second book 
of ths^t poem. I could allege many reasons for 
my drawing the action of the ^neid rather from 
its immediate beginning in the first book, than 
from its remote beginning in the second ; and 
show why I have considered the sacking of Troy 
as an episode, according to the common accepta- 
tion of that word. But as this would be a dry 
unentertaining piece of criticism, and perhaps 
unnecessary to those who have read my first pa- 
per, I shall not enlarge upon it. Whichsoever 
of the notions be true, the unity of Milton's ac- 
tion is preserved according to either of them ; 
irhetherwe consider the fall of m^ in Its hnme- 
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diate beginning, as proceeding' from the rcsa- 
solutions taken in the infernal council, or in its 
more remote beginning, as proceeding from the 
first revolt of the angels in heaven. The occa- 
sion which IVRlton assigns for this revolt, as it is 
fotmded on hints in holy writ, and on the opinion 
of some great writers, so it was the most proper 
that the poet conld have made use of. 

The revolt in heaven is described witli great 
force of imagination, and a fine variety of circum- 
stances. The learned reader cannot but be pleas- 
ed tvith the poet's imitatation of Homer in the last 
of the following lines : 

* At length into the Emits of the north 
They came, and Satan took his royal seat 
Hi^ on a hill, far blazing as a mount 
Kais'd on a mount, with pyramids and tow'rs 
From diamond quarries hevn, and rocks of gold^' 
The palace of great Lucifer, (so call 
That structure in the dialect of laem 
Interpreted) i .* 

Homer mentions persons and things, which> 
he tells us, in the language of the gods are called 
by different names from those they go by in the 
language of men. Milton has imitated him with 
his usual judgment in this particular place, where- 
in he has likewise the authority of scripture to 
justify him. The part of Abdiel, who was the 
only spirit that in this infinite host of angels pre- 
served his allegiance to his Maker, exhibits to us 
WL noble moral of religious singularity. ' The 
seal of the sempliim breaks forth in a becoming 
Warmth of sentiments and expressions, as the 
character which is given us of him denotes that 
fgenerous scorn and intrepidity which attends he- 
roic virtue. The author doubtless designed it as 
a pattern to those who live among mankind in 
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their present state 6£ degeneracy and corrup- 



tion: 



* So spake the seraph Abdiel, faithful fouDd 

Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 

Among innumerable false, unmov'd. 

Unshaken, unseduc'd, unterrify'd ; 

His loyality he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor numher^ nor example with him wrought 

To swerice from truth, or change his constant min<l^ 

Though single. From amidst them forth he pass'd* 

Long way thro' hostile scorn, which he sustained 

Superior, nor of violence fear'd aught ; 

And, with retorted scorn, his back he tum'd 

On those proud tow'rs to swift destruction doom'd 

L. 
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J^uUum me a More recUnat otium. 

HoR. Epod. xvii. ^. 

Day chases night, and night the day. 
But no relief to me convey. 

Buncombe. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

< As I believe that this is the first com- 
plaint that ever was made to you of this nature, 
so you are the first person I ever could prevail 
upon myself to lay it before. When I tell you I 
have a healthy, vigorous constitution, a plentiful 
estate, no inordinate desires, and am married to 
a virtuous lovely woman, who neither wants wit 
nor good-nature, and by whom I have a numerous 
offspring to perpetuate my family, you will na- 
turally conclude me a happy man* But, notwith- 
standing these promising appearances, I am so 
far from it, that the prospect^of being ruined and 
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undone by a sort of extravagance, which of late 
years is in a less degree crept into every fashions- 
able family, deprives me of all the comforts of 
my life, and renders me the most anxious, miser- 
able man on earth. My wife, who was the only 
child and darling cafe of an indulgent mother, 
employed her eaiiy years in learning all those ac- 
complishments we generally understand by good 
breeding and polite education. She sings, 
dances, plays on the lute and harpsichord, paints 
prettily, is a perfect mistress of the French tongue, 
and has made a considerable progress in Italian. 
She IS besides exdellently skilled in all domestic 
sciences, as preserving, pickling, pastry, making 
winefi of fruits of our own growth, embroidering, 
and needle works of every kind. Hitherto, you 
will be apt to think there is very little cause of 
complaint; but suspend your opinion till I have 
further explained myself, and then, I make no 
ques^tlon, you will come over to mine. You are 
not to imagine I find fault that she either possesses 
or takes delight in the exercise of those qualifi- 
cation s I just now mentioned ; 'tis the immoderate 
fi^ndncss she has to them that I lament, and that 
what is only designed for the innocent amusement 
and recreation of life is become the whole busi- 
ness and study of hers. The six months We are 
in town (for the year is equally divided between 
that and the country), from almost break of day 
till noon, the whole morning is laid out in prac- 
tising with her several masters; and to make 
up the losses occasioned by her absence in sum- 
mer, every day in the week their attendance is 
required; and, as they are all people eminent 
in their professions, their skill and time must be . 
recompensed accordingly. So how far these 
articles ecxtend, I leaye you to judge. Limning, 

k3 
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one would think, is no expensive diversion ; but, 
as she manages the matter, 'tis a very considera- 
ble addition to her disbursements ; which you will 
easily believe, when you know she paints fans for 
all her female acquaintance, and draws all her 
relations* pictures in miniature : the first must 
be fhounted by nobody but Colmar, and the other 
set by nobody but Charles Mather.* What fol- 
lows is still much worse than the former ; for, as 
I told you she is a great artist at her needle, 'tis 
^ incredible what sums she expends in embroidery; 
for, besides what is appropriated to her personal 
use, as mantuas, petticoats,- stomachers, handker- 
chiefs, purses, pin-cushions, and working aprons, 
she keeps four French protestants continually- 
employed ih making divers pieces of superfluous 
furniture, as quilts, toilets, hangings for closets, 
beds, window-curtains, easy chairs, and tabourets: 
nor have I djiy hopes of ever reclaiming her from 
this extravagance, while she obstinately persists 
in thinking it a notable piece of good house- 
wifery, because they are made at home, and she 
has had some share in the performance. There 
would be no end of relating to you the particulars 
of the annual charge, in furnishing her store-room 
with a profusion of pickles and preserves ; for 
she is not contented with having every thing, tm- 
less it be done every way, in which she consults 
an hereditiiry book of receipts : for her female 
ancestors have been always famed for good house- 
wifery, one of whom is made immortal, by giving 
her name to an eye-water, and two sorts of pud- 
dings. I cannot undertake to recite all her me- 
dicinal preparations, as salves, sere-cloths, pow- 
ders, confects, cordials, ratafia, persico, orange- 

• At thifc date of this paper, a noted toyman in Fleet-street. 
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Hower, and cherry -brandy, together \vith ii)- 
numerable sorts of simple waters. But there is 
nothing I lay so much to my heart as that detesta- 
ble catalogue of counterfeit wines, which derive 
their names from the fruits, herbs, or trees, of 
whose juices they arc chiefly compounded. They 
are loathsome to the taste, and pernicious to Uie 
health ; and as they seldom survive the year, and 
then are thrown away, under a false pretence of 
frugality, I may affirm' they stand me in more 
than if I entertained all our visitors with the best 
burg^undy and champaign. Coffee, chocolate, and 
green imperial, peco, and bohea teas, seem to be 
tirfles ; but when the proper appurtenances of 
the tea-table are added, they swell the account 
Jiigher than one would imagine. I cannot con- 
clude without doing her justice in one article ; 
where her frugality is so remarkable, I must not 
deny her the merit of it, and that is in relation to 
her children, who are all confined, both boys and 
girls, to one large room in the remotest part of 
the house, with bolts on the doors and bars to the 
windows, under the care and tuition of an old 
woman, who had been dry nurse to her grand- 
mother. This is their residence all the year 
round; and, as they arc never allowed to appear, 
she prudently thinks it needless to be at any ex- 
pense in apparel or learning. Her eldest daugh- 
ter to this day would have neither read nor wrote, 
if it had not been for the butler, who, being the 
son of a country attorney, has taught her such a 
hand as is generally used for ingrossing bills in 
Chancery. By this time I have sufficiently tired 
your patience with my domestic grievances ; 
Vhich I hope you will agree could not well be 
contained in a narrower compass, when you con- 
sider v/hat a paradox I undertook to maintain In 
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the beginning of my epistle, and which mani« 
festly appears to be but too melancholy a truth. 
And now I heartily wish the relation I have given 
of my misfortunes may be of use and benefit to 
the public. By the example I have set before 
them, the truly virtuous wives, may learn to avoid 
tliese errors which have so unhappily, misled 
mine, and which are visibly these three : Finst, 
in mistaking the proper objects of her esteemy 
and fixing her affections upon such things as arc 
only the trappings and decorations of her sex. 
Secondly, in not distinguishing what becomes the 
different stages of life. And, lastly, the abuse 
and corruption of some excellent qualities, whichy 
if circumscribed within just bounds, would have 
been the blessing* and prosperity of her family ; 
but by a vicious extreme, are. like to be the banc 
and destruction of it.' T. 
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Delectata ilia urbanitate tarn stulta. 

Petron. Arb. 

Delighted vith unaffected plainness. 

That useful part of learning which consists ia 
emendations, knowledge of differcntreadings, and 
the like^ is what in all ages persons extremely 
wise and learned have had in great veneration. 
For this reason I cannot but rejoice at the follow* 

* As nany of oar readers may be pleased to see, inpurii 
naturaUbuSf the original paper in room of which the prceed- 
ing number was very early substituted, and as this curiosity 
iBfiy now be iBoffensiyely gratified, it is here faithfully re- 
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ing epistle, which lets us into the trtie author of 
the letter to Mrs. Margaret Clark, part of which 
I did myself the honour to publish in a former 
paper. I must confess I do not naturally affect 
critical learning ; but finding myself not 60 much 
regarded as I am apt to flatter myself I may de- 
serve from some professed patrons of learning, I 
could not but do myself the justice to shew 1 ani 
not a stranger to such erudition as they smile 
upon, if I we're duly encouraged. However, this 
is only to let the world see what I could do ; and 
shall not give my reader any more of this kind, 
if he will forgive the ostentation I shew at 
present. 

^ SIR, March 13, 1711-12. 

< Upon reading your paper of yesterday, 
I took the pains to look out a copy I had formerly 
taken, and, remembered to be very like your last 
le^er : comparing them, I found they were the 
very same; and havie, underwritten, sent you 
that part of it which you say was torn off. I hope 
you will insert ^t, that posterity may know 'twas 
Gabriel Bullock that made love in that natural 
style of which you seem to be fond. But, to let 
you see I have other manuscripts in the same 
way, I have sent you inclosed three copies, faith- 
fully taken by my own hand from the originals, 
which were wrote by a Yorkshire gentleman of a 
good estate to 'madam Mary, and an uncle of 
hers, a knight very well known by the most an- 

printed from the copy infolio, in its order, marked as at first 
Mo. 328*, only with the addition of an asterisk. It had the 
aignatare T. at the hottom ; but see the desire annexed to the 
short'letter in the following note, both which made the con- 
eluding part of No. 330 in the original publicatioB of these 
papers in folio. 
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cient gentry in that and several other counties of 
Great Britain. I have exactly followed the form 
and spelling. I have been credibly informed that 
Mr. William Bullock, the famous comedian, is 
the descendant of this Gabriel, who begot Mr. 
William Bullock's great grandfather, on the body 
of the abovcpmentioned Mrs. Margaret Clark. 
As neither Speed, nor Baker, nor Selden, take 
notice of it, I will hot pretend to be positive ; 
but desire that the letter may be reprinted, and 
what is here recovered may be in Italics. 

I am, SIR, 

Your daily Reader.* 

^ To her I very much reefiectj Mrs. Margaret 

Clark. 

* Lovely, and oh that I could write loving 
Mrs. Margaret Clark, I pray you let affection ex- 
cuse presumption. Having been so happy as to 
enjoy the sight of your sweet countenance and 
comely body sometimes when I had occasion to 
buy treacle or liquorish powder at the apotheca- 
ry's stop, I am so enamoured with you, that I can 
no more keep close my flaming desire to become 
your servant. And I am the more bold now to 
write to your sweet self, because I am now my 
owi^man, and may match where I please ; for my 
father is taken away ; and now J^ am come to my 
living, which is ten yardland, and a house ; and 
there is never a yardland* in our field but is as 
well worth ten pounds a year as a thief's worth a 
halter ; and all my brothers and sisters are pro- 
vided for : besides I have good household stuff, 
though I say it, both brass and pewter, linens and 

* In sotne counties 20 in some 24 and i^ others 90 acft^ of 
hnd. Virgata Terrte, 
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woollens ; and though my house be thatched^ yet 
if you and I match) it shall go hard but I will 
have one half of it slated. If you shall think well 
of this motion^ I will wait upoi) you as soon as 
my new clothes are made, and hay-harvest is. in. 
I could, though I say it, have good matches in our 
town ; but my mother (God^a peace be with her J 
charged me u/ipn her death^bed to marry a gen^ 
ilewomauy one who had been well trained ufi in 
the sowing and cookery. I do not think but that 
if you and I can agree to marry ^ and lay our 
means together^ I shall be made grand jury^man 
ere two or three years come aboutj and that will 
be a great credit to us. If I could have got a 
messenger for sixfienccyl would have sent one on 
fiurfiose^ and some trifle or other for a token of 
my love ; but I hope there is nothing lost for that 
neither, Soy hoping you will take this letter in 
good party and answer it with what care and speed 
tfou cauy I rest and remaiuy 

Yours^ if my own, 

Swepston, Mr. GaBRIEL BULLQCK, 

LeicQstershire. HOW my father is dead. 

* When the coal carts come, 1 shall send oftcin-: 
er ; and may come in one of them myself.'* 

* I'or sir William to go to london at Westminster 

remember a parlement, 

*S1R, 

* William, i hope that you are well. I 
write to let you know that i am in troubel about a 
lady your nease ; and i do desire that you will be 
my friend ; for when i did com to see her at your 

• See No. SU, and note, where this letter is ffxm imp*'''. 
fetUy^ and supplied otbervise. 
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hall> i as mighty Abuesed. i would fain a see 
you at topecliff, and thay would not let me go to 
you ; but I desire that you will be our friends, 
for it is no dishonor neither for you nor she, for 
God did make us all. i wish that i might see you, 
for they say that you are a good man ; and many 
doth Wounder at it, but madam norton is abues- 
ed and ceated two I believe, i might a had many 
a lady, but i con have none but her with a good 
consons, for there is a God that knows our hearts, 
if you and madam norton will come to York, 
there I shill meet you if Goclbe willing and iif 
you be pleased, so' be not angterie till "you know 
the trutes of things. 

* I give my to me lady, and 

' Georce Nelson ^^ ^^' Aysenby, and to 
° * madam norton, March the 

19 th, 1706.' 

* T/iis is for madam mary norton disforth Lady 

she ive7it to York. 

* Madam Mary. Deare loving sweet lady, 
i hope you are well. Do not go to london, for 
they will put you in the nunnery; and heed not 
Mrs. Lucy what she saith to you, for she will ly 
and ceat you. go from to anotlier place, and we 
will gate wed so with speed, mind what i wwte 
to you, for if they gate you to london they will 
keep you there ; and so let us gate wed, and we 
will both go. so if you go to london, you ruekig 
yourself, so heed not what none of them saith to 
you let us gate wed, and we shall lie to gader any 
time, i will do any thing for you to my poore. 
i hope the devil will faile them all, for a hellish 
company there be. from their cursed trick and 
mischiefus ways good lord bless and deliver both 
you and me. 

^ I think to be at York the 24 day.' 
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* This is for madam mary norton to go to London 
for a lady that belongs to dishforth, 

< Madam Mary, i hope you are well. I 
am soary that you went away from York, deare 
loving sweet lady, i writt to let you know that i 
do remain faithful! ; and if can let me know 
where i can meet you, i will wed you, and i will 
do any thing to my poor j for you are a good wo- 
man, and will be a loving Misteris. i am in trou- 
bel for you, so if you will come to york i will 
wed you. so with speed come, and i will have 
none but you. so, sweet love, heed not what to 
say to me, and with speed come ; heed not what 
none of them say to you ; your Maid makes you 
believe ought. 

So deare love think of Mr. george Nillson 
with speed ; i sent 2 or 3 lettei's before. 

' I gave misteris elcock some nots, and thay 
put me in pruson all the night for me pains, and 
non new whear i was, and i did gat cold.« 

But it is for mrs. Lucy to go a good way from 
home, for in york and round about she is known ; 
to writ any more l^er deecls, the same will tell 
hor soul is black within, her corkis stinks of hell. 

'March 19th, 1706.** 

* In a MS. written by Dr. Birch, now before the annotator, 
jt is said, that an original number of the Spectator in folio was 
withdrawn &t the time of its republication in volumes, on the 
remonstrance of a family who conceived theraselvefi injured 
by its appearance in print. It was, most probably ^ this vei^r 
paper. 

The following short letter, with the de»re annexed to it, 
are snbjoined to No. 330 in the original publication of the 
Spectator in folio: as they evidently relate to this paper, 
'which was suppressed very soon after its original date, they 
in^e here reprinted for the first time. 

* MB. SPECTATOR, March 18, 1711-12. 

* The QslenlaltOD you shewed yeiterday [Marck 17] 
VOI,. VI. L 
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Ire t(ifnen restate Mitna qua devenit et •Sncus. 

HoR. 1 Ep. vi. 27. 

With Ancns, and with Kama, kings of Homey 
"We must descend into the silent tomb. 

My friend Sir Roger De Coverley told me t'oth- 
er night, that he had been reading my paper upon 
Westminster-abbey, in which, says he, there are 
a great many ingenious fancies. He told me at 
the same time, that he observed I had promised 
another paper upon the tombs, and that he should 
be glad to go and see them with me, not having 
visited them since he had read history. I could 
not imagine how this came into the knight's 
head, tin I recollected that he had been very bu- 
iy all last summer upon Baker's Chronicle, which 
he has qWoted several times in his disputes witti 
Sir Andrew Freeport since his last coming to 
town. Accordingly I promised to call upon him 
the next morning, that we might go together to 
the abbey. 

I found the knight under his butler's hands, 
ivho always shaves him. He was no sooner dres- 
sy, than he called for a glass of the widow Tru- 

would have been pardonable, had you provided better for the 
Wg ^KUreioities of your paper, and placed in the one the let** 
ter R, in the other, 

JW«c}o quid meditam nugcunm et totus in iUis, 
A word to the wise. 

I am your most humble servant, 

T. Trash.' 

Aeoording to the emendation of the above correspondent 
the reader is desired, ia <he paper of the 17th. inat* to read R 
ibrT- 
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by's water) which he told me he always drank be« 
fore he went abroad. He recommended to me a 
dram of it at the same time, with so much hearti- 
ness, that I could not forbear drinking it. As 
soon as I had got it down, I found it very unpala- 
table ; upon which the knight, observing that I 
had made several wry faces, told me that he knew 
I should not like it at first, but that it was the 
best thing in the world against the stone or gra- 
vel. 

I could have wished indeed that he had ac* 
quainted me with the virtues of it sopner ; but it 
was too late to complain, and I knew what he hu.d 
done was out of good will. Sir Roger told me 
further, that he looked upon it to be very good for 
n man whilst he staid in town, to keep oH' intVx. 
tion, and that he got together a quantity of it upon 
the first news of the sickness being at Dantzick : 
when of a sudden turning short to one of his ser- 
vants, who stood behind him, he bid him call a 
hackney-coach, and take care it was^n elderly 
man that drove it. 

He then resumed his discourse upon Mrs. 
Truby's water, telling me that the widow Truby 
was one who did more good than all the, doctors 
and apothecaries in the country ; tha,t she distilled 
every poppy that grew within five miles of her; 
that she distributed her water gratis among all 
sorts of people : to which the knight added that 
she had a very great jointure, and that the whole 
country would fain have it a match between him 
and her ; ' and truly,' says Sir Roger, ' If I had 
not been engaged, perhaps 1 could not have done 
better.* 

His discourse was broken off by his man's teU 
lin^ him he had called a coach. Upon our going 
to It, after having cast his eye upon the wheels, 
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he asked the coachman if his axle-tree was good : 
upon the fellow's telling him he would warrant it, 
the knight turned to me, told me he looked like 
an honest man, and went in without farther cere- 
mony. 

We had not gone far, when Sir Roger, popping 
out his head, called the coachman down froilri his 
box, and, upon presenting himself at the window, 
asked him if he smoked. As I was considerinjj: 
what this would end in, he bid him stop by the 
way at any good tobacconist's, and take in a roll of 
their best Virginia. Nothing material happened 
in the remaining part of our journey, till we were 
set down at the west end of the abbey. 

As we went up the body of the church, the 
knight pointed at the trophies upon one of the 
new monuments, and cryM out, * A brave man, I 
warrant him 1' Passing afterwards by Sir Clouds- 
ley Shovel, he flung his hand that way, and cried, 
* Sir Cloudsley Shovel ! a very gallant man.' As 
we stood before Busby's tomb, the knight uttered 
himself again after the same manner : ' Dr. Bus- 
by ! a great man : he whipped my gi'ancifather ; a 
very great man ! I should have gone to him my- 
self, if I had not been a blockhead : a very great 
man I* 

We were immediately conducted into the little 
chapel on the right hand. Sir Roger, planting 
himself at our historian's elbow, was very atten- 
tive to every thing he said, particularly to the ac- 
count he gave us of the lord who had cut off the 
king of Morocco's head. Among several other 
figures, he was very well pleased to see the 
statesman Cecil upon his knees ; and concluding 
them all to be great men, was conducted to the 
figure which represents that martyr to good 
housewifery who died by the prick of a needle. 
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Upon our inter|u*eter'8 telling us that she was a 
maid of honour to queen Elizabeth, the knight 
was very inquisitive into her nanie and family ; 
jmd, after having regarded her finger for some 
time, ' I wbnder,' says he, * that Sir Richard^ Ba- 
ker has said nothing of her in his Chronicle,' 

We were then conveyed to the two cpronation 
chairs, where my old friend, after having heard 
that the stone underneath the most ancient of 
them, which was brought from Scotland, was cal 
led Jacob's pillar, sat himself down in the chair, 
and, looking like die figure of an old Gothic king, 
asked our interpreter, what authority they had to 
say that Jacob had ever been in Scotland ? The 
fellow, instead of returning him an answer, told 
him, that he hoped his honour would pay his for- 
feits I could obsejTve Sir Roger a little rufiled 
upon being thus trepanned ; but our guide not 
insisting upon his demand, the knight soon reco- 
vered his goofl humour, and whispered in my ear, 
that if Will Wimble, were with us, and *aw those 
two chairs« it would go hard but he would get a 
tobacco stopper out of one or t'other of them. 

Sir Roger, in the next place, laid his hand up- 
on Edward the Third's sword, and, leaning upon 
the pommel of it, gave us the whole history of 
the Black Prince ; concluding, that in Sir Richstrd 
Baker's opinion, Edward the Third was one of the 
greatest princes that ever sat upon the English 
throne. 

We were then shown Edward the Confessor's 
tomb; upon which Sir Roger acquainted us, that 
he was the first who touched for the evil ; and af- 
terwards Henry the Fourth's; upon which he 
shook his head, and told us there was fine reading 
in the casualties of that reign. 
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Our conductor then pointed to that monument 
where there is the figure of one of our Engtish 
kings without a head ; and upon giving us to 
know, that the head, which was of beaten silver, 
had been stolen away several years since ; < Some 
whig, I'll warrant you,' says Sir Roger; * you 
ought to lock lip your kings better; they will 
carry off the body too, if you don't take care.' 

The glorious names of Henry th& Fifth and 
queen Elizabeth gave the knight great opportuni- 
ties of shining, and of doing justice to Sir Richard 
Baker, who, as our knight observed with some 
surprise, had a great many kings in him, whose 
monuments he had not seen in the abbey. 

For my own part, I could not but be pleased to 
see the knight shew such an honest passion for 
the glcly of his country, and such a respectful 
gratitude to the memory of its princes. 

I must not omit, that the benevolence of mv 
good old'friend, which flows out towards every one 
h converses with, made him very kind to our 
interpreter, whom he looked upon as an extraor- 
tiinary man : for which reason he shook him by 
the hand at parting, telling him, that he should 
be very glad to see him at his lodgings in Nor- 
folk-buildings, and talk over these mattei*s with 
him more at leisure, L* 



f 
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Maxima debetur pueria revereniia 

Juv. Satxiv. 47. 

To youth the grqatest reTerence is due. 

The following letters, written by two very con- 
siderate correspondents, both under twenty years 
of age, are very good arguments of the necessity 
of taking into consideration the many incidents 
which affect the education of youth. 

'sir, 

< I HAVE long expected that, in the course 
of your observations upon the several parts of hu- 
man life, you would one time or other fall 'upon 
a subject, which, since you have not, 1 take the 
liberty to recommend to you. What I mean is, 
the patronage of young modest men to such as 
are able to countenance, and kitroduce them into 
the world. For want of such assistances, a youth 
of merit languishes in obscurity or poverty when 
his circumstances are low, and runs into riot 
and excess when his fortunes are plentiful. I 
cannot make myself better understood, than by 
sending" you a history of myself, which I shall 
desire you to insert in your paper, it being the 
only way I have of expressing my gratitude for 
the highest obligations imaginable, 

* I am the son of a merchant of the city of Lon- 
don, who, by many losses, was reduced from a 
very luxuriant trade and credit to very narrow cir- 
cumstances, in comparison to that of his former 
abundance. This took away thi^ vigour of his 
mind, and all manner of attention to a fortune 
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which he now thought desperate ; insomuch that 
he died without a will, having before buried my 
mother, in the midst of his other misfortunes. I 
was sixteen years of age when I lost my father 
and an estate of 200/. a year came into my pos- 
session, without friend or guardian to instruct me 
in the management or enjoyment of it. The na- 
tural consequence of this was (though I wanted 
no director, and soon had fellows who found me 
out for a smart young gentleman, and led me into 
all the debaucheries of which I was capable), that 
my companions and I could not well be supplied 
without running in debt, which I di^ very frankly, 
till I was arrested, and conveyed, with a guard 
strong enough for the most desperate assassin, to a 
bailiff's house, where I lay four days, surrounded 
with very merry, but not very agreeable company. 
As soon as I had extricated myself from that 
shameful confinement, I reflected upon it with so 
much horror, that I deserted all my old acquaitance, 
and t6ok chambers in an inn of court, with a resolu- 
tion to study the law with all possible application. I 
trifled away a whole year in looking over a thou- 
sand intricacies, without a friend to £^ply to in 
any case of doubt; so that I only lived there 
among men, as little children are sent to school 
before they are capable of improvement, only to 
be out of harm's way. In the midst of this state 
of suspense, not knowing how to dispose of my- 
self, I was sought for by a relation of mine ; who, 
upon observing a good inclination in me, used me 
with great familiarity, and caiTied me to his seat 
in the country. When I came there, he intro- 
duced me to all the good company in the coun- 
ty; and the great obligation I have to him for 
this kind notice, and residence with him ever 

since) h^s made so strong am impression upon 
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me, that he has an authority of a father over me, 
founded upon the love of a brother. I have a 
good study of books, a good stable of horses al- 
ways at my command; and, though I am not now 
quite eighteen yeal's of age, familiar converse on 
his part, and a strong inclination to exert myself 
on mine, havq had an effect upon me that makes 
me acceptable wherever I go. Thus, Mr. Spec- 
tator, by this gentleman's favour and patronage, 
it is my own feult if I am not wiser and richer 
©very day I live. I speak this as well by sub- 
scribing the initial letters of my name to thank 
him, as to incite others to an imitation of his vir- 
tue. It would be a worthy work to shew what 
great charities are to be done without expense, 
and how many noble actions are lost, out of inad- 
vertency, in persons capable of performing themy 
if they were put in mind of it. If a gentleman of 
figure in a county -v^ould make his family a pat- 
tern of sobriety, good sense, and breeding, and 
would kindly endeavour to influence the educa- 
tion a;nd growing prospects of the younger gentry 
about him, I am apt to believe it would save him 
a great deal of stale beer on a public occasion, 
and render him the leader of his country from 
their gratitude to him, instead of being a slave to 
their riots and tumults in order to be made their 
representative. The same thing might be re- 
commended to all who have made any progress in 
any parts of knowledge, or arrived at any degree 
in a profession : others may gain prefennents and 
fortunes from their patrons ; but I have, I hope, 
received from mine good habits and virtues. I 
repeat to you, sir, my request to print this, in re- 
turn for all the evil an helpless orphan shall ever 
escape, and all the good he shall receive in this 
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lilb ; both which are wholly owing, to diis geji- 
tletnan's favour to, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient servant, 

S. P.* 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

< I AM a lad of about fourteen. I find a 
mighty pleasure in learning. I have been at the 
Latin school four years. I don't know J ever 
played truant, or neglected any task my master 
set me in my life. I think on what I read in 
school, as I go home at noon and night, and so in- 
tently, that I have often gone half a mile out of 
my way, not minding whither I went. Our maid 
tells me ^he often hears me talk Latin in my 
sleep, and I dream two or three nights in a week 
I am reading Juvenal arid Homer. My master 
seems as well pleased with my performances as 
any boy's in the same class. I think, if I know 
my own mind^ I would choose rather to be a 
scholar than a prince without learning. I have a 
very good affectionate father; but though very 
rich, yet so mighty near, that he thinks much of 
the charges of my educatioH. He often tells me 
he believes niy schooling will ruin him ; that I 
cost him God knows what, in books. I tremble 
to tell him I want one. I am forced to keep my 
pocket-money, and lay it out for a book now and 
then, that he don't know of. He has ordered my 
master to buy no more books for me, but says he 
will buy them himself. I asked him for Horace 
t' other day, and he told me in a passion he did 
not believe I was fit for it, but only my master had 
a mind to make him think I had got a great way 
in my learning. I am sometimes a month behindl 
other boys in getting the books my master gives 
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orders for. All the boys in the school, but I, 
have the classic authors in usum delfihinij gilt and 
lettered on the back. My father is often reck- 
oning up how long I have been at school, and 
tells ihe he fears I do little good. My father's 
carriage so discourages me, that he makes me 
grow dull and melancholy. My master wonders 
what is the matter with me ; I am afraid to tell 
him ; for he is a man that loves to encourage 
learning, and would be apt to chide my father, 
and, not knowing his temper, msty make him 
worse. Sir, if you have any love for learning, I 
beg you would give me some instructions in this 
case, and persuade parents to encourage their 
children when they find them diligent and de- 
sirous of learning. I have heard some parents 
say, they would do any thing for their children, 
if they would but mind their learning : I would 
be glad to be in their place. Dear sir, pardon 
my boldness. If you will but consider and pity 
my case, I will pray for your prosperity as long as 
I live. 

London, Your humble servant, 

Marck2, 1711. j^j^^S DisClPULUS." 

T. 
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[ • StoUdam prabet tibi vellere barbam. 

Pers. Satiii. 2«. 

Holds out his foolish beard for thee to pluck. 

When I was last with my friend Sip Roger in 
Westminster-abbey, I observed that he stpod 
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longer than ordinary b€?fore the bust of a venera- 
ble old man. I was at a loss to guess the reason 
of it ; when, after some time, he pointed to the 
figure, and asked me if I did not think that our 
forefatherst looked much wiser in their beards 
than we do without them? ' For my part,' says 
he, * when I am walking in my gallery in the 
country, >nd see my ancestors, who many of them 
died before they were of my age, I 9annot for- 
bear regarding them a$ so many old patriarchs, 
and, at the same time, looking upon myself as an 
idle smock-faced young fellow. I love to see 
your Abmhams, your Isaacs, and your Jacobs, as 
we have them in old pieces pf tapestry, with 
beards below their girdles, that cover half the 
hangings.' The knight added, ' if I would re- 
commend beards in one of my papers, and en- 
deavour to restore human faces to their ancient 
dignity, that, upon a month's warning, he would 
undertake to lead up the fashion himself in a 
pair of whiskers.* 

I smiled at my friend's fancy ; but, after we 
parted, could not forbear reflecting on the meta- 
morphosis our faces have undergone in this par-* 
ticular. 

The beard, conformable to the notion of my 
friend Sir Roger, ^as for many ages looked upon 
as the type of wisdom. Lucian more than once 
rallies the philosophers of his time, who endeav- 
oured to rival one another in beards ; and repre- 
sents a learned man who stood for a professorship 
in philosophy, as unqualified for it by the short- 
ness of his beard. 

^lian, in his account of Zoilus, the pretended 
critic, who wrote against Homer and Plato, and 
thought himself wiser than all who had gone be- 
fore him, tells us that this Zoilus had a veiy long 
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beard tliat hung down upon his breast, but no hair 
ttpon his head, which he always kept close sha- 
ved, regarding, it ^eems, the hairs of his head as 
so many suckers, which,, if they had been suffered 
to grow, mi^t have drawn away th6 nourishment 
from his chin, and by that means have starved his 
beard. 

I have read somewhere, that one of the popes 
refused to accept an edition of a saint's works, 
which were presented to him, because the saint, 
in his effigies before the book, was drawn without 
a beard. 

We see by these instances what homage the 
world has formerly paid to beards ; and that a bar- 
ber was not then allowed to make those depreda- 
tions on the faces of the learned, which have been 
permitted him of late years. 
' Accordingly several wise nations have been so 
extremely jealous of the least rufRe offered to 
their beards, that they seem to have fixed the 
point of honour principally in that part. The 
Spaniards were wonderfully tender in this parti- 
cular. Don Quevedo, in his third vision on th^ 
last judgment, has carried the humour very fai**, 
when he tells us that one of his vain-glorious 
countrymen, after having received sentence, was 
taken into custody by a couple of evil spirits ; but 
that his guides happening to disorder his musta- 
choes, they were forced to recdnipose them with 
a pair of curling-irons beforp they could get him 
to file off. 

If we look into the history of our own nation, 
we shall find that the beard fiourished in the Sax- 
on heptarchy, but was very much discouraged un- 
der the Norman line. It shot out, however,frorti 
time to time, in several reigns under different 
shapes. The last effort it made ^eems to have 

VOL. VI. M 
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As soon as this piece of conjuration is performedf 
and the patient without doubt already beginning 
to wax warm, to forward the operation, that^mem- 
ber of the circle towards whom he is so rude as 
to turn his back first, runs his sword directly into 
that part of the patient whereon school-boys are 
punished ; and as it is very natural to imagine this 
-will soon make him tack about to some other 
point, every gentleman does himself the same jus- 
tice as often as he receives the affront. After 
this jig has gone two or three times round, and 
the patient is thought to have sweat sufficiently^ 
he is very handsomely rubbed down by some at- 
tendants, who carry with them instruments for 
that purpose, and so discharged. This relation I 
had from a friend o^f mine, who has lately been 
\inder this discipline. He tells me he had the ho- 
nour to dance befere the emperor himself not 
"without the applause and acclamations both of his 
imperial majesty and the whole ring; though I 
dare say neither I, nor any of his acquaintance^ 
^ver dreamt be would have merited any reputa- 
tion by his activity. 

^ I can assure you, Mr. S^ctator, I was very 
near being qualified to have given you a faithful 
and painful account of this walking bagnio, if I 
may sq call it, myself. Going the other night 
along Fleet-street, and having, but of curiosity, 
just entered into discourse with a wandering fe- 
male who was travelling the same way, a couple of 
fellows advanced towards us, drew their &wordsy 
and cried out taeach other, *' A sweat I a sweatl" 
Whereupon, suspetting they were some of the 
ringleaders of the bagnio, I also drew my sword, 
and demanded a parley ; but finding none would 
be granted me, and perceiving others behind them 
filing off with great diligence to take me in flankf 
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I began to sweat for fear of being forced to it : but 
very luckily betaking myself to a pair of heels, 
which I had good reason to believe would do me 
justice, I instantly got possession of a very snug 
corner in a neighbouring alley that lay in my rear; 
which post I maintained for above half an hour 
with great firmness and resolution, though not 
letting this success so far oyercome me as to 
make me unmindful of the circumspection that 
was necessary to be observed upon my advancing 
ag^ain towards the street; by which prudence and 
good management I made a handsome and order- 
ly retreat, having suffered no other damage in this 
action than the loss of my baggage, and the dislo- 
cation of «ine of my shoe heels, which last I am 
just now informed is io a fair way of recovery. 
These sweaters, l^y what I can learn from my 
friend, and by as near a view as I was able to take 
of them myself, seem to me to have at present but 
a rude kind of discipline amongst them. It is 
probable, if you would take a little pains with 
them, they might be brought into better order. 
But I'll leave this to your own discretion ; and will 
only add, that if you think it worth while to insert 
this by way of caution to those who have a mind 
to preserve their skins whole from this sort of 
cupping, and tell them at the same time the ha- 
zard of treating with night-walkers, you will per- 
haps oblige others, as well as 

Your very humble servant, 

Jack Lightfoot. 

* P. S. My friend will have me acquaint you, 
that thoiigh he would not willingly detract from 
the merit of that extraordinary strokesman Mr. 
Sprightly, yet it is his real opinion, that some of 
those fellows who are employed as rubbers to this 
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new-fashioned bagnio^ have struck as bold strokes 
as ever he did in his life. 

< I had sent this four*aad^twenty hours sooner^ 
if I had not had the misfortune of being in a great 
doubt about the orthography of the word bagnio. 
I consulted several dictionaries) but found no re- 
lief : at last having recourse both to the bagnio 
in Newgate*street) and to that in Chancery-lane, 
and finding the original manuscripts upon the 
sign-posts of each to agree literally with ray own 
spellings I returned home full of satisfaction) in or- 
dier to dispatch this epistle*' 

* ME* SPECTATOR, 

* As you have taken most of the circum- 
stances of human life into your consideration, we 
the underwjritten thought it not improper for us 
also to represent to you our condition. We are 
three ladies who live in the country, and the grea- 
test improvement we make i^ by reading. We 
have taken a small journal of our lives, and find it 
extremely opposite to your last Tuesday's specu- 
lation. We rise by sevens and pass the beginning 
of each day in devotion, and looking into those af- 
fkirs that tall within the occurrences of a retired 
life; in the afternoon we sometimes enjoy th^ 
good company of some friend or nei|;hbour, or 
^se work or read : at night we retire to our 
chambers, and take leave of each other for the 
whole night at ten o'clock. We take particular 
care never to be sick of a Sunday. Mr. Specta«> 
tor, we are all very good maids, but ambitious of 
characters which we thipk more laudable, that of 
being very good wives. If any of your correspon- 
dents inquire for a spouse for an honest country 
gentleman, whose estate is not dipped, ^nd wants 
a wife that can save half bis revenue; and yet make^ 
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a better figure than any of his neighbours of the 
same estate, with finer-bred women^ you shall 
have further notice froni) 

Your courteous readers, 

Martha Bcsie. 
Dbbobah Thrifty. 
T. Alice Early/ 
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voc($t incerfamina divoM, 

ViRC. 

He calls einbattled deities to arms. 

We are now entering upon the sixth book of Par- 
adise Ijbst, in which the poet describes the battle 
of the angels; having raised his reader's expeci- 
tation, and prepared him for it by several passa- 
ges in the preceding books. I omitted quoting 
these passages in my observations on the former 
books, having purposely reserved them for the 
opening of this, the subject of which gave occa- 
sion to them., The author's imagination was so 
inflamed with this great scene of action, that 
wherever he speaks of it, he rises, if possible, 
above himself^ Thus, where he mentions S^tan 
ill the beginning of his poem. 

' Him the almighty Power 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from th' ethereal sky^ 

With hideous ruin and oombuation down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

Jn adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst defy th' Omnipoteut to axms^ 
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We have likewise several noble hints of it iii 
the infernal conference : 

' O prince ! O chief of many throned powers. 

That led th' embattled seraphim to yravy 

Too wen I see and rue the dire event. 

That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 

Hath lost us heav'n ; and all this mighty host 

In horrible destruction laid thus low. 

But see ! the angry victor has recalled 

His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 

Back to the gates of heaven. The sulphurous hail 

Shot after us in storm, o'erblown, hath laid 

The fiery surge, that from the precipice 

Of heav^i received us falling : and the thunder, 

Wtng'd with red lightning and impetuous rage. 

Perhaps has spent bis shafts, and ceases now 

To bellow through the vast and boundless deep.' 

There are several other very sublime images 
on the same subject in the first book) as also in 
the second : 

< What when we fled amMn,'pursued and struck 
With heaven's afilicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us ; this hell then seem'd 
A refuge from those wounds * 

III short, the poet never mentions any thing of 
this battle, but in such images of greatness and 
terror as are suitable to the subject. Among 
several others I cannot forbear quoting that pas- 
sage where the Power, who is described as presi- 
ding over the chaos, speaks in the second book : 

* Thus Satan ; and him thus the Anarch old. 

With falt'ring speech and visage incompos'd, 

Answer'd, *' I know thee, stranger, who thou art. 

That mighty leading angel, who of late 

Made head against heaven's King, tho' overthrown. 

I saw and heard ; for such a num'rous host 

Fled not in silence thi'oug^ the frighted deep 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout. 

Confusion worse confounded; and heaven's gates 

Pour'd out by millions her victorious bands 

Pursuing ' ' * 
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It required great pregnancy of invention^ and 
strength of imagination^ to &11 this battle vitk 
such circumstahces as should raise smd astoidsh 
the mind of the reader ; and at the same time ait 
exactness of judgment, to avoid every thii^ that 
might appear tight or trivial. Those who look 
into Homer are surprised to find his battles still 
risbig one above another, and improving m horror 
to the conclusion of the Iliads Mihbn's fight of 
angels is wrought up witii the same beauty. It 
is ushered in with such signs of wrath as are 
suitable to Omnipotence incensed. . The first en*-^ 
' gagement is carried on under a cope of fire, oc- 
casioned by the flights of innumerable bumfing 
darts and arrows which are discharged i&oi» 
either host. The second onset is still more ter^ 
rible, as it is filled with those artificial thunders, 
which seem to make the victory doubt&ily. and 
produce a kind of consternation ^ven in the good 
angels. This is followed by the tearing up of 
mountains and promontories ; till in the last place 
Messiah comes fi)rth in the fulness of majesty 
and terror. The pomp of his ^ppearance,^ anudst 
the roarings of his thunders, the flashes^ of his 
lightnings, and the noise of his chariot-wheels, i» 
described with the utmost flights of human ima-^ 
gination. 

There is nothing in the first and last day's en* 
gagement which does not appear natural, and 
agreeable enough to the ideas most readers would 
conceive of a fight between two armies of angels. 

The second day's engagement is a^t to stmle 
an imagination which has not been i*aised and 
qualified for such a description, by the reading of 
Uie ancient poets, and of Homer in particular. It 
was certainly a very bold thought in our author, 
to ascribe the first use of artillery to the rebel 
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angels. But as sucli a pernicious invention may- 
be well supposed to have proceeded from such 
authors^ so it enters very properly into the 
thoughts of that being, wh6 is all along described 
as aspiring to the majesty of his Maker. Such 
engines were the only instruments he could have 
made use of to imitate those thunders, that in all 
poetry, both sacred and profane, are represented 
as the arms of the Almighty. The tearing up 
the hills was not altogether so daring a thought as 
the former. We are, in some measure, prepared 
for such an incident by the description of the 
giant'fi war, which we meet with among the an-' 
cient poets. What still made this circumstance 
the more proper for the poet's use, is the opinion 
of many learned men, that the fable of the giant's 
war, which makes as great a noise in antiquity, 
and gave birth to the sublimest description in 
Hesiod's works, was an allegory founded upon 
this very traditipn of a fight between the good 
and bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to consider 
with what judgment Milton, in this narration, has 
avoided every thing that is mean and trivial in the 
descriptions of the Latin and Greek poets; and 
at the same time improved every great hint which 
he met with in their works upon this subject, 
^omer, in that passage which Longinus has cele- 
brated for its sublimeness, and which Virgil and 
Ovid have copied after him, . tells us, that the 
giants threw Ossa upon Olympus, and Pelion 
upon Ossa. He adds an epithet to Pelion (^ihoa-i- 
^^Xoy), which very much swells the idea, by- 
bringing up to the reader's imagination all the 
woods that grew upon it. There is further a 
greater beauty in his singling out by names these 
lihree remarkable mountains so well known to the 
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Greeks. This last is such a beauty, as the scene 
of Milton's war could not possibly furnish him 
with. Claudian, in his fragment upon the giant^s 
^ar, has given full scope to that wildness of ima- 
gination which was natural to him. He tells us 
that the giants tore up whole islands by the roots, 
and threw them at the gods. He describes one 
of them in particular taking up Lemnos in his 
arms, and whirling it to the skies, with all Vul- 
can's shop in the midst of it. Another tears up 
mount Ida, with the river Enipeus, which ran 
down the sides of it ; but the poet, not content to 
describe him with this mountain upon his should 
ders, tells us that the river flowed down his- back 
as he held it up in that posture. It is visible to 
every judicious reader, that $uch ideas savour 
more of the burlesque than of the sublime. They 
proceed from a wantonness of imagination, and 
leather divert the mind than astonish it. Milton 
has taken every thing that is sublime in these 
several passages, and composes out of them the 
following great image : 

* From their foundation^ loos'ning to and fro. 
The J pluck'd the seated hills, with all their load^ 
Rocks, ivatefs, woods, and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hands.' 

We have the full majesty of Homer in this 
short description, improved by the imagination of 
Claudian, without its puerilities. 

I need not point out the description of the fal- 
len angels seeing the promontories, hanging over 
their heads in such a dreadful manner, with the 
other numberless beauties in this book, which are 
so conspicuous, that they cannot escape the no- 
tice of the most ordinary reader. 

There are indeed so many wonderful strokes 
o£ poetry in this book, and such a variety of sub- 
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lime idtMf that it would have been impossible to 
hav6 giren them a place wklHn the bounds of this 
paper. Besides that I Bnd it in a great meagre 
done to tny hand at the end of my lord Roscom- 
mon's Essay on Translated Poetry. I shall refer 
my reader thither £or some of the master-strokes 
of the sixth book of Paradise Lost, though at the 
same time there are many others which that noble 
author has not taken notice of. 

Milton, notwithstanding the sublime genius he 
was master ofy has in this book drawn to his as- 
sistance all the helps he could meet with among 
the ancient poets. The sword of Michael^ which 
makes so great a havoc among the bad angelsy 
was given him, we are told, out of the armoury 
of God : 



-But the sword 



(H* Michael from the armoory of God 
Was giT'n him tempered so, that neither keea 
Nor solid might resist that edge : it met 
The sword of Satan, with steep force to smite 
Descending,^ and in half cut sheer * 

This passage is a copy of that in Virgil, where- 
in the poet tells us, that the sword of JEneas, 
which was given him by a deity, broke into pieces 
the sword of Tumus, which came from a mortal 
forge. As the moral in this place is divine, so 
by the way we may observe, that the bestowing 
on a man who is favoured by heaven such an 
allegorical weapon is very conformable to the old 
eastern way of thinking. Not only Homer has 
made use of it, but we find the Jewish hero in the 
book of Maccabees, who had fought the battles 
of the chosen people with so much glory and suc- 
cess, receiving in his dream a sword from the 
hand of the prophet Jeremiah. The following 
passage, wherein Satan is described as wounded 
by the sword of Michael) is in imitation of Homer: 
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' The griding sword with discontinuooB woand 
Paas'd through him ; but th' ethereal substance dos'd, 
Not long divisible ; and from the gash 
A stream of nectarous humour issuing ilow*d 
Sanguine, (such as celestial spirits may bleed) 
And all his armour stain'd * 

Hbmer tells us in the same manner, that upon 
Diomedes wounding the go(ls, there flowed from 
the wound an ichbr, or pure kind of blood, which 
was not bred from mortal viands ; and that, though 
the pain was exquisitely great, the wound soon 
closed up and healed in those beings who are 
Tested with immortality. 

I question not but Milton in his description of 
his furious Moloch flying from the battle, and 
bellowing with the wound he had received, had 
his eye on Mars in the Iliad : who, upbn his being 
wounded, is represented as retiring out of the 
fight, and making an outcry louder than that of a 
whole army when it begins the charge. Homer 
adds, that the Greeks and Trojans, who where 
engaged in a general battle, were terrified on 
each side with the bellowing of this wounded 
deity. The reader will easily observe how Mil* 
ton has kept all the horror of this image, without 
running into the ridicule of it : 



t Where the might of Gkbriel fought^ 

And with fierce ensigns pierced the deep array 
Of Moloch, furious ung ! who him defy'd, 
And at his chariot- wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten'd, nor from the Hply On^ of heav'a 
Refrain'd his tongue blasphemous : but anon 
Down cloven to the waist, with shatterM arms 
And uncoiith pain, fled bellowiDg— — * 

Milton has likewise raised his description in 
this book with many images taken out of the 
poetical parts of scripture. The Messiah's cha- 
riot, as I have before taken notice, is formed upon 
a vision of Ezekiel^ who, as Grotius observes, has 
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very much in him of Homer's spirit in the poed- 
cal parts of his prophecy. 

The following lines, in that glorious commis- 
sion which is giving the Messiah to extirpate the 
host of rebel angels, is drawn from a sublime 
passage in the psalms : 

' Go then, thou mightiest, in thy Father^s might I 
Ascend my chariot, gaide the rapid wheels 
That sake heav'n'^ basis ; brin^ forth all j^j var, 
My bow, my thunder, my almiglity arms 
Gird on, and sword on thy puissant thigh.' 

The reader will easily discover many other 
strokes of th^ same nature. 

There is no question but Milton had heated his 
imagination with the fight of the gods in Homer^ 
before he entered into this engagement of the an^ 
gels. Homer there gives us a scene of men^ 
heroes, and gods, mixed together in battle. Mars 
animates the contending armies, and lifts up his 
voice in such a manner, that it is heard distinctly 
amidst all the shouts and confusion of the fight. 
Jupiter at the same time thunders over their 
heads; while Neptune raises such a tempest^ 
that the whole field of battle, and all the tops of 
the mountains, shake about them. The poet tells 
us, that Pluto himself, whose habitation was in 
the very centre of the earth, was so affrighted at 
the shock, that he leapt from his throne. Homer 
afterwards describes Vulcan as pouring down a 
storm of fire upon the river Xantlius, and Mi- 
nerva as throwing a rock at Mars ; who, ho tells 
us, covered seven acres in his fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his battle of the 
gods every thing that is great and terrible in na- 
ture, Milton has filled his fight of good and bad 
angels with all the like circumstances of horror. 
The shout of armies, the rattling of brazen cha* 
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riott the hurling of rocks and mountains, the 
earthquake, the fire, the thunder, are all of them 
employed to lift up the reader's imagination, and 
^ive. him a suitable idea of so great an action. 
With what art has the poet represented the whole 
body of the earth trembling, even before it was 
ereated! 

* AH heav'n resoanded ; and had earth been iheu. 
All earth had to its centre shoo k * 

In how sublime and just a manner does he 
afterwards describe the whole heaven shaking 
under the wheels of the Messiah's chariot, with 
that exception to the throne of God 1 



-Under his hurntng wheels 



The steadfast empyrean shook throughout^ 
All but the throne itself of God ■ * 

Notwithstanding the Messiah appears clothed 
with so much terror and majesty, the poet has 
still found means to make his readers conceive an 
Idea of him beyond what he himself is able tp de- 
scribe : 

* Yet half his strength he put not forth, but ckeck'd < 
His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant , 
Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven.^ 

In a word, Milton's genius, which was so great 
in itself, and ^o strengthened by all the helps of 
learning, appears in this book every way equal to 
his subject, which was the most sublime that 
could enter into the thoughts of a poet. As he 
knew all the arts of affecting the .mind, he h^s 
given it certain resting-places, and opportunities 
of recovering itself from time to time ; several 
speeches, reflections, similitudes, and the like 
reliefs^ being interspersed to diversify his narra- 
tion^ and ease the attention of the reader^ L/ 
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VoltdsH, in suogeneine, unumquemque nostrum quoH 
guendam esse Roadum, dixistigue non tarn ea gua recta 
essent probari, guam gua prava aunt faatidiis adhares" 
cere, 

Cic. de Gcstu. 

Tou would hiiye each of us be a kind of Roseius in hi« way ; 
and yeu have said that fastidious roen are not so much 
pleased with what is right, as disgusted at what is wrong. 

It is very natural to take for our whole lives a 
light impression of a thing, which at first fell into 
contempt with us for want of consideration. The 
real use of a certain qualification (which the wiser 
part of mankind look upon as at best an indiffer- 
ent thing, and generally a frivolous circumstance) 
shows the ill consequence of such prepossessions. 
What I mean is the art, skill, accomplishment, or 
whsitever you will call it, of dancing. I knew a 
gentleman of great abilities, who bewailed the 
want of this part of his education to the end of a 
very honourable life. He observed that there 
was not occasion for the common use of great ta- 
lents ; that they are but seldom in demand ; and 
that these very great talents were often rendered' 
useless to a man for want of small attainments., 
A good mien (a becoming motion, gesture, and 
aspect) is natural to some men ; but even these 
would be highly more graceful in their carriage, 
if what they do from the force of nature were 
confirmed and heightened from the force of rea- 
son. To one who has not at all considered it, to 
mention the force of reason on such a subject will 
appear fantastical ; but when you havp a little at- 
tended to it, an assembly of men will have quite 
another view ; and they will tell you, it is evident 
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from pladn and infallible rules, why this man, with 
those beautiful features, and a well-fashioned per- 
son, is not so agreeable as he who sits by him 
without any of those advantages. When we read, 
we do it without any exerted act of memory that 
presents the shape of the letters ; but habit makes 
us do it meclianically, without staying, like chil- 
dren, to recollect and join those letters. A man 
who has not had the regard of his gesture in any 
part of his education, will find himself unable to 
act with freedom before new company, as a child 
that is but now learning would be to read with- 
out hesitation. It is for the advancement of the 
pleasure we receive in being agreeable to each 
other in ordinary life, that one would wish danc- 
ing were generally understood as conducive, as 
it really is, to a proper deportment in matters that 
appear the most remote from it. A man of learn-' 
ing and sense is distinguished fix)m others as he is 
such, though he never runs upon points too diffi- 
cult for the rest of the world; in like manner the 
reaching out of the arm, and the most ordinary 
motion, discovers whether a man ever learnt to 
know what is the true harmony and composure 
of his limbs and countenance. Whoever has 
seen Booth, in the character of Pyrrhus, march 
to his throne to receive Orestes, is convinced that 
majestic and great conceptions are expressed in 
the very step ; but, perhaps, though no oftier man 
could perform that incident as well as. he does, he 
himself would do it with a yet greater elevation 
were he a dancer. This is so dangerous a sub- 
ject to treat with gravity, that I shall not at pre- 
sent enter into it any furliier ; but the author of 
the following letter has treated it in the essay he 
speaks of in such a manner, that I am beholden 
to Mm for a resolution, that I will never here- 

n2 
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after think ineaiily of any thing, till I hare heard 
what they who have another opinion of it have 
to say in its defence. . 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

'Since there are scarce any of the arts and 
sciences that have not been rccammended to the 
world by the pens of some of the professors, mas- 
ters, or lovers of them, whereby the usefulness^ 
excellence, and benefit arising from them, both 
as to the speculative and practical part, have been 
made public, to the great advantage and improve- 
ment of such arts and sciences ; why should dan- 
cing, an art celebrated by the ancients in sa 
extraordinary a manner, be totally neglected by 
the moderns,, and left destitute of any pen to re- 
commend its various excellences and substantial 
merit to mankind ? 

* The low ebb to which dancing is now fallen, 
is altogether owing to this silence. The art is 
esteemed only as an amusing trifle ; it lies alto- 
gether uncultivated, and is unhappily fallen un- 
der the imputation of illiterate and mechanic. As 
Terence, in one of his prologues, complains of 
the rope-dancers drawing all the spectators from 
his play ; so we may well say, that capering and 
tumbling is now preferred to, and supplies the 
place of, just and regular dancing on our theatres. 
It is thierefore, in my opinion, high time that 
some one should come to its assistance, and relieve 
it from the many gross and growing errors that 
have crept into it, and overcast its real beauties ; 
and, to see dancing in its true light* would shovr 
the usefulness and elegance of it, with the plea^ 
sure and instruction produced from it ; apd also 
lay down some fundamental rules, that might so 
^nd to the improvement of its professors^ and in- 
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formation of the . spectators, that \ht first might 
he the better enabled to perform, and the latter 
Tendered more capable of judging what is (if 
there be any thing) valuable m this art. 

* To encourage therefore some ingenious pen 
capable of so generous an undertaking and in 
some measure to relieve dancing fr6m the dis- 
advantages it at present lies under, I, who teach 
to dance, * have attempted a small treatise as an 
Essay towards a History of Dancing : in which 
I have inquired into its antiquity, origin, and use, 
and shown what esteem the ancients bad for it. 
I have likewise considered the nature and perfec- 
tion of all its several parts, and how beneficial 
and delightful it is, both as a qualification and an 
exercise; and endeavoured to answer all objec- 
tions that have been maliciously raised against it. 
J have proceeded to give an account of the parti- 
cular dances of the Greeks and Romans, whether 
religious, warlike, or civil : and taken particular 
notice of that part of dancing relating to the an- 
cient stage, in which the pantomimes had so grejEit 
a share. Nor have I been wdnting in giving an 
historical account of some particular jnasters ex- 
cellent in that surprising art : after which I have 
advanced some observations on modem dancing> 
both as to the stage, and that part of it so absolute- 
ly necessary for the qualification of gentlemen 
and ladies ; and have concluded with some short 
remarks on the origin and progress of the char- 
acter by which dances are writ down, and commu- 
nicated to one master from another. If some 
great genius after would arise, and advance this 
art to that perfection it seems capable of receiv- 
ing, what might not be expected from it ? For. 

* An Essay towards a History of Dancingy &e. by John 
Weaver, l2mo. 17^2. 
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if we consider the origin of arts and sciences, we 
shall find that some of theni\ook rise from begin- 
nings so mean and unpromising, that it is very 
wonderful t© think that ever such surprising struc- 
tures should have been raised upon such ordinary 
foundations. But what cannot a great genius ef«^ 
feet ? Who would have thought that the clangorous 
noise of a smith's hammers should have given the 
first rise to music ? Yet Macrobius in his second 
book relates that Pythagoras, in passing by a smith's 
shop, found that the sounds proceeding from the 
hammers were either more grave or acute, accor« 
ding to the different weights of the hammers. 
The philosopher, to improve this hint, suspends 
different weights by strings of the same bigness, 
and found in like manner that the sounds answer* 
cd to the weights. This being discovered, he 
finds out those numbers which produced sounds 
that were consonant: as that two strings of the 
same substanceand tension, the one bemg dou- 
ble the length of the other, gave that interval 
which is called diapason, or an eight : the same 
was also effected from two strings of the same 
length and size, the one having four times the 
tension of the other. By these steps, from so 
mean a beginning, did this gri^t man reduce^ 
what was only before noise, to one of the most 
delightful sciences, by marrying it to the mathe- 
matics; and by that means caused it to be one of 
the most abstract and demonstrative of sciences. 
Who knows therefore but motion, whether de» 
eorous or representative, may not (as it seems 
highly probable it may) be taken into considera- 
tion by some person capable of reducing it into 
a regular science, though not so demonstrative 
as that proceeding from sounds, yet sufficient to 
entitle it to a place among the magnified arts ? 
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Now, Mr. Spectator, as you haye declared 
yourself visitor of dancing-schools, and this being 
an undertaking which more immediately respects 
them, I think myself indispensably obliged, before 
I proceed to the publication of this my essay, to 
ask your advice ; and hold it absolutely necessary 
to have your approbation, in order to recommend 
my treatise to the perusal of the parents of such 
as learn to dance, as well as to the young ladies, 
to whom as visitor, you ought to be guardian, 

Salop, March 10, I am, SIR, 

1711.12. Your most humble servant/ 
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jRespicere exemplar vita morumque jubebo . 
JDoctum imtatorem, et veras Mnc ducere voce. 

HoR.Ars Poet. 327. 

Keep Nature's great original in view. 
And thence the Uving images pursue. 

Francis. 

i 

My friend Sir Roger de C overly, when we last 
Tott toeether at the club, told methat he had k 
great mind to see the new tragedy* with me, as- 
suring me at the same dme, that he had not been 
at a play these twenty years. * The last I saw,' 
said Sir Roger, * was The Committee, which I 
should not have gone to neiUier, had not I been 
told beforehand that it was a good church of Eng- 
land comedy.* He then proceeded to inquire of 
me who this distrest mother was; and upon hear- 
ing that she wais Hector's widow, he told me that 
her husband was a brave man, and that when he 
was a school-boy he had read his life at the end of 

• The Distrest Mother. 



/ 
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the dictionary. My &iehd asked me in the next 
place, if there would not be some danger in coming 
home late, in case the Mohocks should be abroad. 
* I assure you,' says he, < I thought I had fallea 
into their hands last night ; for I observed two or 
three lusty black men that followed me halfway up 
Fleet-street, and mended their pace behind nve> 
in proportion as I put on to get away from thern^ 
You must know,* continued the knight with a 
smile, ^ I fancied they had a mind to hunt me ^ 
for I remember an honest gentleman in my neigh- 
bourhood, who was served such a trick in King^ 
Charles the Second's time, for which reason he» 
has not ventured himself in town ever since. I 
might have shown them very good sport, had 
this been their design ; for, as I am an old fox^ 
hunter, I should have turned and dodged, and 
have played them a thousand tricks they had ne- 
Ter seen in their lives before/ Sir Roger added^ 
that ^ if these gentlemen had any such intention^ 
they did not succeed very well in it ; for I threw 
them out,' says he, < at the end of Norfblk-$treet» 
where I doubled the corner, and got shelter in my 
lodgings before they could imagine what was be- 
come of me. However,' says the knight, ^ if Cap- 
tain Sentry will make one with us to-morrow nighty 
and you will both of you call upon me about four 
o'clock, that we may be at the house before it i& 
full, I will have my own coach in readiness to at- 
tend you, for John tellsme he has got the fore- 
wheels mended.' 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me there 
at the appointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothingy 
for that he had put on the same sword which be 
made use of at the battle of Steenkirk.* Sir Ro- 

* In 1692. Gentlemen wore about this time a kind of neck- 
clpth ealled a Steenkirk, probably from itsiieuig taken no^oe 
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gcr's servants, and among the rest my old friend 
the butler, had, I found, provided themselves with 
good oaken plants, to attend their master upon 
this occasion. When we had placed him in his 
cos^ch, with myself at his left hand, the captain 
before him, and his butler at the head of his foot* 
men in the rear, we convoyed him in safety to the 
playhouse, where, after having marched up the 
entry in good order, the captain and I went in 
with him, and seated him betwixt us in the pit. 
As soon as the house was full, and the candles 
lighted, my old friend stood up, and looked about 
Jiim with that pleasure which a mind seasoned 
with humanity naturally feels in itself, at the sight 
of a multitude of people who seemed pleased 
with one another, and partake of the same com- 
mon entertainment. I could not but fancy to my* 
self, as the old man stood up in the middle of the 
pit, that he made a very proper centre to a tragic 
audience. Upon the entering of Pyrrhus, the 
knight told me, that he did not believe the king 
of France himself had a better strut. I was in- 
deed very attentive to my old friend's remarks, 
because I looked upon them as a piece of natural 
criticism, and was well pleased to hear him, at 
the conclusion of almost evety scene, telling me 
that he could not imagine how the pjay would 
end^ One while he appeared much concerned 
for Andromache ; and a little while after as much 
for Hermione; and was extremely puzzled to 
think what would become of Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache's obstinate 
refVisal to her lover*s importunities, he whispered 
xne in the ear, that he was sure she would never 

of first at thU battiie. In like manner, and fpr a similar reason, 
a wig was called Uamiliies, being introduced, or having become 
fnhlonablej aboat the time of that batUe^ in 1706. 
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have him ; to which he added, with a more than 
ordinary vehemence, * You can't imagine, sir, 
what it is to have to do with a widow.* Upoa 
Pyrrhus his threatening afterwards to leave her, 
the knight shook his head, and muttered to him- 
•self, < Ay, do if you can.* This part dwelt so 
much upon my friend's imiaginationy that at the 
close of the third act, as I was thinking of some- 
thing else, he whispered me in my ear, * These 
widows, sir, are th^ most perverse creatures in 
the world. But pray,' says he, * you that are a 
critic, is the play according to your draniatic 
rules, as you call them ? Should your people in 
tragedy always talk to be understood? Why, 
there is not a single sentence in this play that I 
do not know the meaning of.' 

The fourth act very luckily began before I had 
time to give the old gentleman an answeh < Well,* 
says the knight, sitting down with great satisfac- 
tion, < I suppose we are now to see Hector's 
ghost.' He then renewed his attention, and, from 
time to time, fell a-praising the widow. He made, 
indeed, a little mistake as to one of her pages, 
whom at his first entering he took for Astyanax; 
but quickly set himself right in that particular, 
though, at the same time, he owned he should 
have been very glad to haye seen the little boy, 
who, says he, must needs be a very fine child, by 
the account that is given of him.* Upon Her- 
mione's going off with a menace to Pyrrhns, the 
audience gave a loud clap, to which Sir Roger 
added, ^ On my word, a notable young baggage 1* 

As there was a very remarkable silence and 
stillness in the audience during the whole ac- 
tion, it was natural for them to take the opportu- 
nity of the intervals between the acts to express 
their opinion of the players, and of their respec- 
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tive parts. Sir Roger, hearing a cluster of them 
praise Orestes, struck in with them, and told 
them, that he thought his friend - Pylades was a 
very sensible man. As they were afterwards ap- 
plauding Pyrrhus, Sir Roger put in a second 
time* * And let me tell you,' says he, ' though hi^ 
speaks but little, I like the old fellow in whiskers 
as well as any of them.* Captain Sentry, seeing 
two or three wags who sat near us lean with au 
attentive ear towards Sir Roger, and fearing lest 
they should smoke the knight, plucked him by 
the elbow, and whispered something in his ear, 
that lasted till the opening of the fifth act. The 
knight was wonderfully attentive, to the account 
which Orestes gives of Pyrrhus his death, and at 
the conclusion of it, told me it was such a bloody- 
piece of work, that he was glad , it was not done 
upon the stage^ Seeing afterwards Orestes in 
his raving fit, he grew more than ordinarily se- 
rious, and took occasion to moralize (in his way) 
upon an evil conscience, adding, that Orestes, in 
his madness, looked as if he saw something. 

As we were the first that came into the house, 
so we were the last that went out of it j being i*e- 
solved to have a clear passage for our old friend, 
whom we did not care tp venture among the just- 
ling of the crowd. Sir Roger went out fully sa- 
tisfied with his entertainment, and we guarded 
him to his lodging in the same manner that we 
brought him to the playhouse ; being highly 
pleased for my own part, not only with the per- 
formance of the excellent piece which had b^ea 
presented, but with the satisfaction which it had 
given to the old i^an. It.. 
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Clamant periitK pudarem 
Ciincti petie patret, ea cum re/yrehendtreiMtter, 
Qua jTOTtii ^topui, ^ue doetut Ratdiu egit -■ 
Vel quia ml rechita, jati guod placjiit Mi, ducunt i 
Felgida turpe putani parere tainaribaa, el gua 
Unberbea diaicere, tenet perdertdafaierL 

Hob. 1 Ep. li. 10^ 

One tragic sentence if I dar« deride, 
Which Betui-tan'i gnte >etian •Ugnifled, 
Or well-mDUth'd Booth with empliaais pn>c— . 
fTho'but, perhaps, h rauster-roll of DanteSi) 



1 0D u inrnK no looia oiagrac u tne jormei* reig 
IKd rot iome gm»e eiamplei yet remsiii. 
Who Bcorn a Ud shauld teach his fathers skill. 
And) having once been wrung, will ba so Kill. 



Pops. 



' UR. SPSCTATOR, 



• As jrou are the daily endeavourer to pro- 
mote learning and' good sensei 1 think myself 
obliged to suggest to your consideration whate- 
ver may promote or prejudice them. There is 
an evil whicli has prevailed from generation to 
generation, which grey heirs and tyrannical cus- 
tom continue to supp<m: I hope your spectatori- 
al authority wilt give a Beasonable check to the- 
spread of the inaction ; I mean old men's over- 
bearing the strongest sense of their juniors by 
the mere force of seniority ; so that for a young 
man in the bloom of life, and vigour of age, to 
give a reasonable contradiction to his elders, is 
esteemed an unpardonable insolence, and regard- 
ed as reversing the decrees of nature. I am a 
young maC) I confess ; yet I honour the grey 
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liead as iliiich as anyone; however, when, in 
<:ompany with old men, I hear them speak ob- 
scurely, or reason preposterously (into which 
absurdities, prejudice, pride, or interest, will 
sometimes throw the wisest,) I count it no ciime 
to rectify their reasonings, unless conscience 
must truckle to ceremony, and truth fall a sacri- 
fice to complaisance. The strongest arguments 
arc enervated, and the brightest evidence disap- 
pears, before those tremendous reasonings and 
daaszling discoveries of venerable old age. * You 
are young giddy-heady fellows; you have not 
yet had experi||ice of the world.* Thus we young 
folks find our ambition cramped, and our laziness 
indulged ; since while young we have little room 
to display ourselves; and, when old, the weak- 
ness of nature must pass for strength of sense, 
and we hope that hoary heads will raise us above 
the attacks of contradiction. Now, sir, as you 
would enliven our activity in the pursuit of learn- 
ing, take our case into consideration ; and, with a 
gloss on brave Elihu's sentiments, assert the rights 
of youth, and prevent the pernicious encroach- 
ments of age. The generous reasonings of that 
gallant youth would adorn your paper; and I beg 
you would insert them, not doubting but that they 
will give good entertainment to the most intelli- 
gent of your readers.' 

*^ So these three men ceased to answer Job, 
^because he was righteous in his own eyes. Then 
was kindled the wrath of Elihu, the son of Bara- 
-chel the Buzite, of the kindred of Ram. Against 
Job was his wrath kindled, because he justified 
himself rather than God. Also agaiost his three 
friends was his wrath kindled, because they had 
found no answer, and yet had condemned Job. 
Now Elihu had waited Ull Job had spok^i^ bb* 
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cause they were elder than he. When Elihu saw 
there was no answer in the mouth of tliese three 
men, then his wrath was kindled. And Elihu, 
the sonof Barachel the Buzite, answered and said, 
I am young, and ye are very old ; wherefore I was 
afraid, and durst not show you mine opinion. I 
said, days should speak, and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom. But there is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding. Great men are not always 
wise : neither do the aged understand judgment. 
Therefore I said. Hearken to me, I also will show 
mine opinion. Behold I waited £pr your words ; 
I gave ear to your reasons, whil* ydu searched 
out what to say. Yea, I attended unto you. And 
behold there was none of you that convinced Job, 
or that answered his words : lest you should stay. 
We have found out wisdom : God thrusteth him 
down, not man. Now he hath not directed his words 
against me : neither will I answer him with your 
speeches. They were amazed : they answered 
no more; they left off speaking. When I had 
waited (for they spake not, but stood still and an- 
swered no more) I said, I will answer also my part; 
I also will show mine opinion. For I am full 6f 
matter, the spirit within me constraineth me. Be- 
hold, my belly is as wine which hath no vent, it 
is ready to burst like new bottles. I will speak 
that I may be refi-eshed 2 I will open my lips and 
answer. Let me not, I pray you, accept any man's 
person, neither let me give flattering titles unto 
man. For I know not to give flattering titles : in 
so doing niy Maker would soon take me away.'* 

. * MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I HAVE formerly read with great satisfaction 
your paper about idols, and the behaviour of gen- 
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tlemen in those coffee-liouses where women ofii- 
qiate ; and impatiently waited to see you take In- 
ilia and China shops into consideration : but since 
you have passed us over in silence, either that 
you have not as yet thought us worth your nodcey 
or that the grievances we lie under have escaped 
your discerning eye, I must make my complaints 
to youy and am encouraged to do it because you 
seem a little at leisure, at this present writing. 
I am, dear sir, one of the top China-women about 
town ; and though I say it, ke^p as good things, 
and receive as fine company, as any over this end 
of the town, let the other be who she will. In 
short, I am in a fair way to be easy, were it not 
for a club of female rakes, who, under pretence 
of taking itheir innocent rambles forsooth, and 
-diverung the spleen, seldom fail to plague me 
twice or thrice a day, to cheapen tea, or buy a 
skreen. What else should they mean ? as they 
often repeat it. These rakes are your idle ladies 
of fashion, who, having nothing to do, employ 
themselves in tumbling over my ware. One of 
these no-customers (Cor by the way they seldom 
or never buy any thing) calls for a set of tea-disheS| 
another £or a bason, a third for my best green- 
tea, and even to the punch-bowl, there's scarce a 
piece in my shop but must be displaced, and the 
whole agreeable architecture disordered, so that 
I can compare them to nothing but tlife night- 
goblins that take a pleasure to overturn the dis- 
positions of plates and dishes in the kitchens of 
your housewifely maids. Well, after all this 
racket and clutter, this is too dear, that is thelt 
aversion; another thing is charming, but not 
wanted; the ladies are cured of the spleen, but I 
am not a shilling the better for it. Lord, what 
signifies ope poor pot of tea, considering the 

o 2 
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trouble they put me to? Vapours, Mr. Spectator, are 
terrible things ; for, though I am not possessed by 
thein myself, I suffer more from them than if I 
were. Now I must beg you to adn>onish all such 
day -goblins to make fewer visits, or to be less 
troublesome when they come to one's shop ; and 
to convince them that we honest shop-keepers 
have something better to do, than to cure folks 
of the vapours gratis. A young son of mme, a 
ichool-boy, is my secretary, so I hope you will 
make allowances. 

I am, SIR, 
Your constant reader, 
March the 22d. and very humble servant, 

Rkbecca the distressed.* 
T. 
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IHngit equum te^fierd docilem cervice magiiter. 
Ire viam quam monatrat egues - 

HoR. 1 Ep.ii. 63. 

The jockey trains the young and tender horse 
While yet soft-mouth'd, ana breeds him to the course. 

Creech. 

I HAVE, lately received a third letter from the 
gentleman who has already given the public two 
essays upon education. As his thoughts seem to 
be very just and new upon this subject, I shall 
communicate them to the reader. 

*SIR, 

* If I had hot been hindered by some ex- 
traordinary business, I ^hould have sent you 
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sooner my further thoughts upon education. You 
may please to remember, that in my last letter I en- 
deavoured to give the best reasens that could be 
urged in favour of a private or public education. 
Upon the whole, it may perhaps be thought that 
I seemed rather inclined to the latter, though at 
the same time I confessed that virtue, which 
ought to be our first and principal. care, was more 
usually acquired in the former. 

< I intended, therefore, in this letter, to offer at 
methods, by which I conceive boys might be 
made to improve in virtue as they advance in let- 
ters. 

* I know that in most of our public schools vice 
is punished and discouraged, whenever it is found 
out ; but this is far from being sufficient) unless 
our youth are at the same time taught to form a 
right judgment of things, and tq know what is 
properly virtue. 

* To this end, whenever they read the lives and 
actions of such men as have been famous in their 
generation, it should not be thought enough to 
make them barely understand so many Greek or 
Latin sentences ; but they should be asked their 
opinion of such an action or sayipg,and obliged to 
give their reasons why they take it to be good or 
bad. By this means they would insensibly arrive 
at proper notions of courage, temperance, hpnour, 
and justice. 

^ There must be great care taken how the ex- 
ample of any particular persons is recommended 
to them in gross ; instead of which they ought to 
be taught wherein such a man, though , great in 
some respects, was weak and faulty in others. 
For want of this caution, a boy is often so dazzled 
with the lustre of a great character, that he con- 
founds its beauties with its blemishes^ and looks 
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cheating, blander, or ingratitude: and taught 
them how to give judgment against those who 
were found to be any ways guilty of these crimes. 
I omit the story of the long and short coat, for 
which Cyrus himself was punished, as a case 
equally known with any in Littleton. 

< The method which Apulcius tells us the In- 
dian Gymnosophists took to editcate their disci* 
pies, is still more curious and remarkable. His 
words are as follow : ^ When their dinner is rea- 
dy, 1>efore it is served up, the masters inquire of 
every particular scholar how he has employed 
his time since sun-rising : some of them answer, 
that, having been chosen as arbiters between two 
persons, they have composed their differences, 
and made them friends : some, that they have been 
executing the orders of their parents ; and others, 
that they have either found out something new 
by their own application, or learnt it from the in- 
structions of their fellows. But if there happens 
to be any one among them who cannot make it 
appear that he has employed the morning to ad- 
vantage, he is immediately excluded from the 
company, and obliged to work while the rest are 
at dinner.'* 

^ It is not impossible, that from these several 
ways of producing virtue in the minds of boys 
some general method might be invented. What 
I would endeavour to inculcate is, that our youth 
cannot be too soon taught the principles of virtue, 
seeing the first impressions which are made on 
the mind are always the strongest. 

The archbishop of Cambray makes Telemachus 
say, that, though he was young in years, he was 
old in the art of knowing how to keep both his 
own and his friends* secrets. " When my ftither," 
sajs the prifice, "went to the seige of Troy, he 
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took me on his kneeS) and, after having embraced 
and blessed me^as he was surrounded by the nobles 
of Ithaca, 'O my friends/ says he, 4nto your 
hands I committhe education* of my son: if ever 
you loved his father show it in your care towards 
him; but, s^bove all, do not omit to form him just, 
sincere, and faithful in keeping a secret/ << These 
words of ray father," says Telemachus, <* were 
continually repeated to me by hi& friends^ in his 
absence; who made no scruple of communicating 
to me their uneasiness t& see my mother sur-- 
rounded with lovers, and the measures they de* 
signed to take on that occasion/' He adds, that 
he was so ravished at being thus treated like a 
man, and at the confidence reposed In him, that 
he never once abused it ; nor could all the insinu- 
ations of his father's rivals ever get him to betray 
what was committed to him under the seal of se-- 
crecy. 

'There is hardly any virtue which a lad might 
not thus learn by practice and example. 

' I have heard of a good man, who used at cer- 
tain times to give his scholars « sixpence apiece, 
that they might tell him the next day how they 
had employed it. The third part was always to be 
laid out in charity, and every boy was blamed, or 
commended, as he could mako it appear he had 
chosen a fit object. 

'In short, nothing is more wanting to our pub- 
lic schools, than that the masters of them should 
use the same care in fashioning the manners of 
their scholars, as in forming their tongues to the 
learned languages. Wherever the former is omit- 
ted, I cannot help agreeing with Mr. Locke, that 
a man must have a very strange value for words, 
when, preferring the languages of the Greeks 
and Romans to that which made them such brAve 
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n^en, he can think it worth while to hazard the 
innocence and virtue of his son fbr a little Greek 
and Latin. 

< As the subject of this essay is of the highest 
importance, and what I do not reiixember to have 
yet seen' treated by any author, I have sent you 
what occurred to me on it from my own observa*- 
tion, or reading, and which you may either sup- 
press or publish, as you think fit. 

I am, SIR, 

X. Yours, &c.' 
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Tarn dispar eibi. < ■ * 

HoR. 1 Sat. iii. 16. 

Made up of nought but inconsistenciesi. 

I FIND the tragedy of the Distrest Mother is 
published to-day. The author of the prologue,! 
I suppose, pleads an old excuse I have read some- 
where, of ' being dull with design ;* and the geii- 
tleman who writ the epilogue^ has, to my know- 

/ "'•■■., 

* The original motto to this paper, at it first pubUeatiou in 
folio, was likewise fron^ Horace : 



•Servetur ad imum. 



QucUis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet, 

HoR.A. P. 

■\ Steele was the author of the prologue to the Distrest 
Mother. The excuse alludes to a passage at the end of Tat. 
No. 38. ' 

t The author of the epilogue to the play of A. Philips, cal- 
led the Distrest Mother, first published in the vea^ 1712, was 
Mr. Eustace Budgell. 
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ledge, so much of greater moment to value him- 
self upon, that he will easily forgive me for pub- 
lishing the exceptions made against gayety at the 
end of serious entertainments in the following 
letter : I should be more unwilling to pardon 
him, than any body, a practice which cannot have 
any ill consequence but from the abilities of the 
person who is guilty of it. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

< I H AD the happiness thc'othev night of sitting 
veiy near you, and your worthy friend Sir Roger, 
at the acting of the new tragedy, which you have, 
in a late paper or two, so justly recommended. 
I was highly pleased with the advantageous situ- 
ation fortune had given me in placing me so near 
two gentlemen, from one of which I was sure to 
hear such reflections on the several incidents of 
the play as pure nature suggested, and from the 
Qtjier, such as flowed from the exactest art> and 
judgment : tliough I must confess that my curio- 
sity led me so much to observe tlie knight'^ re- 
flections, that I was not well at leisure to improve 
myself by yours. Nature, I found) played her 
part in the knight pretty well, till at the last con- 
eluding lines she entirely forsook him. You 
must know, sir, that it is always my custom, when 
I have been well entertained at ai>ew tragedy, to 
make my retreat before the facetious epilogue en- 
ters ; not but that those pieces are often very well 
written, but having paid down my half-crown, and 
made a fair purchase of as much of the pleasing 
melancholy as the poet's art can afford me, or my 
own nature admit of I am willing to carry some of 
it.ltome with mo: and cannot endure to beat 
«nce tricked out of all, though by the wittiest 
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iScxterity in the irodd. However, I kept my seat 
the other inig^t, in hopes of finding my own ^en^- 
timents of this matter favoured by your friend's ; 
when, to my gre At. surprise, I found the knight 
entering with equal ^pleasure into ix)tk parts, and 
a^ much satisfied with Mrs, Oldfield's gayety as 
he had been before with Andromache's greatness. 
Whether this were no more thah an efl^ct of the 
knight's peculiar humanity, pleaded to find at last, 
that, after ail the tragical doings, every thing was 
safe and well, I do not ktiow. :But for my own 
part, I must confess I was so dissatisfied, that I 
was sorry the poet had saved Andromache, and 
could heartily have wished that he had left her 
stone-dead upon the stage. For you cannot ima- 
gine, Mr. Spectator, the mischief she was reserv- 
ed to do me. I found my soul, during the ac- 
tion, gradually wor,ked up to the highest pitch, 
and felt the exalted passion which all generous 
minds conceive at the sight of virtue in distress. 
The impression, believe me^ sir, was so strong 
Yipon me, that I am persuaded, if I had been let 
alone in it, I could, at an extremity, have ventu- 
red to defend yourself and Sir Roger against half 
a score of the fiercest Mohocks ; but the ludicrous 
epilogue in the close extinguished all my ardour, 
and made me look upon all such noble achieve- 
ments as downright silly and romantic. What 
the rest of the audience felt> I cannot so well tell. 
For myself I must declare, that at the end of the 
play I found my soul uniform, and all of a piece : 
but at the end of the epilogue it was so jumbled 
together, and divided between jest and earnest, 
that, if you will forgive me an extravagant ^cy, 
I will here set it down. I could not but fancy, if 
my soul had at that moment quitted my body, and 
descended to the poetical shsKles in the posture it 



va« ttien tntirhat a stnpge figure it would havQ 
made among them. They would not have known 
what tP have made of my motjy spectre, half 
comic igod half tragic^ all over resembling a ridi^ 
^uIoU9 ^e that, at the s?tme time laughs on one 
^ide and cries on the other* , The only defence, I 
thinj^, I hs^ve ever heard made for this, as it seems 
tOfvae the most unnatursd tack of the comic tail tq 
the tragic head» is this, that the minds of the au-« 
dience must be refreshed, and gentlemen and la* 
dies npt sent aw$^ to their own homes with top 
dismal and^ melancholy thou ght? about them : for 
who knows the consequence of this ?^ We ar^ 
mtieh CkbUg^, indeed) to the poets for the great 
tenderness they express for the safety of our per-r 
sons, juid heartily thank them for it. But if that 
be all, pn^y, goqd sir, assure them, that we are 
none of us like tocome to any great harm ; and that 
let them do their best^ we sl^H in all probability, 
live a!Ut the length ©four days, apd frequent the 
theatres more than ever. What makes me more 
desirous to have some information of this matter 
is, because of an ill consequence or two, attending 
it: lor, a great many of our church musicians be- 
ing related to t;he theatre, they have, in imitation 
of these epilogues, introduced, in their farewell 
voluntaries, a sort of music quite foreign to the 
design of church-services, to the great prejudice 
of welMisposed people. Those fingering gen- 
tlemen should be informed, that they ought to 
suit their airs to the place and business, and that 
ci^he musician is obliged to keep to the text as 
much as the preacher. For want of this, I have 
found by experience a great deal of mischief 
When the preacier has often, with great piety, 
and art enough, handled his subject, and the ju- 
dicious clerk has with the utmost diligence called 
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out two staves proper to the discourse^ and I have 
found in myself and in the restof the pewy good 
thoughts and dispositions, they have been, all in 
a moment, dissipated by a merry jig from the or- 
gan loft. One knows not what further ill effects 
the epilogues I have been speaking of may in 
time produce : but this I am credibly informed of, 
that Paul Lorrain* has res>)lved upon a very sud- 
den reformation in his tragical dramas; and that^ 
at the next monthly performance, he designs, in- 
stead of a penetential.psalm, to dismiss" his au- 
dience with an excellent new ballad of his owri 
composing. Pray^ sir, do what you can to put a 
stop to these growing evils, and you will veiy 
much oblige . - 

Your humble servant, 

PHYSIBCLUS.' 

* Paul LorrAin was tlie ordinary of Newgate at this tiine» 
'which place he held for many years ; he died October 7, 1719. 
In his accounts of the convicts executed at Tyburn, P. XiOr- 
rain generally represented them as true penitents, and dyfaig 
Tery well, after having lived for the most part very ill : tiiey 
are humorously styled Paul Lorrain's saints, in toe Tatlerj 
No. 63. 
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Omfuajf et ipse tener muntU concreverit orbis, 
, .^uvn durare solum et discluflere JSTereu ponto 
€aperi$i ^t rerum pauUatim aumereformaa. 

ViRG. ]^ol. ti. SS. 

He sung the 8e<iret seeds of natare's ft^me : 
I|qv ^iw» Hf)4 eartb; «tid air, atid aetive flaip^, 
^ell tikirpugh the mighty Toidj and in their fall 
Were bUndty gatherM in this goodly ball. 
The tender soil then 8tift*'ningby degrees, 
Bhut from the hounded e^rth the funding aem^ 
Xhe earth and o^ah various forms dis^lose^ 
And a new sun to the new world arose. 

Drydsn. 

LoNGiKUs has observed, that there may be a lofti- 
Bess in sentiments where there is no passion, and 
brings instances out of ancient authors to support 
this his o|iinion. The pathetic, as that great critic 
observes, may animate and inflame the sublime/ 
but is not essential to it. Accordingly, as he 
further remarks, Yie very oft^i find that those 
v^ho excel most in stirring up the passions very 
olten want the talent of writing in the gt»eat and 
sublime maniier, and so>on the conti^ary. Milton 
has shown himself a master in both these ways of 
vrriting. iThc seventh book, which we are now 
entering upon, isan instance of that sublime which 
is not mixed and worked up with passion. The 
author appears in a kind of eemposed and sedate 
Bftajesty ; apd though the sentiments do not give 
so great an emotion as those in the forniier book, 
they abound with as magnificent ideas. The sixth 
book, like a troubled ocean, represents greatness 
in collusion ; the seventh affects the imagination 
Jill'e the ocean in a cabn, and fills the mind of the 

p 2 
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reader, "writhout producing in it any thing like tu- 
mult or agitation. 

The critic above mentioned, among the rules 
trhich he lays down for succeeding in the sublime 
way of writing, proposes to his reader, that he 
should iinJLtate the most celebrated authors who 
have gone before him, and have been engaged in 
works of the same, nature ; as'in particular that, 
if he writes on ^poetical subjects^ he shpuM con- 
sider how Homer would have spoken on such an 
occasion. By this means one great genius often 
catches the flame from another and writes in his 
spirit, without copying servilely after him. There 
are a thousand shining passages in Virgil, which 
have been lighted up by Homer. ^ 

Miltop, though his own natural strength of ge- 
nius was capable offurnishingouta perfect work, 
has doubtless very much raised ,an'd ennobled his 
conceptions' by such an imitatieh as that which 
Longinus has recommended. 

In this book, which gives us an account of the 
six days' works, the poet received but very few 
assistances from heathen writers^ who are stran- 
gers to the wonders of creation. But as there 
are many glorious strokes of poetry upon this sub- 
ject in holy writ, the author has numberless allu- 
sions to them through the whole course of this 
book. The great critic I have before mentioned 
though an heathen, has taken notice of the sub- 
lime manner in which the lawgiver of the- Jews 
has described the creation In the first chapter of 
Genesis ; and there are many other passages in 
Scripture which rise up to the same majesty, 
where the subject is touched upon. Milton has 
shown his judgment very remarkably, in making 
use of such of these as were proper for his poem, 
and in duly qualifying those strains of eastern 
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poetry which were suited to readers Whose im- 
aeinationi were set to an higher pitch than those 
of colder climates. 

jt^dam's speech to the; angel, wherein he de- 
sires an account of what had passed within the 
regions of nature before the creation^ is very 
great and solemn. The following lines, in which 
he tells him, that the day is not too far spent for 
him to enter upon such a subject, are exquisite 
in their kind : 

* And (he |[reat light of day yet vants to mn 
Mael^ of his mee, though steep; suspense in heav'n 
Held by thy voice, thy potent voice he hears^ 
And longer will delay to hear theetbU 
His generation,' Sec. 

The angel's encouraging' our- first parents in 
a modest pursuit after knowledge, with the causes 
which he ''assigns for the creation of the world, 
are very just and beautiful. The Messiah,, by 
whom, as we are told in Scripture, the heavens 
were made, goes forth in the power of his Father, 
surrounded with an host of angels, and clojthed 
with such a majesty as becomes his entering 
upon a work which, according to our conceptions, 
appears the utmost exertion of Omnipotence. 
\Vhat a beautiful description has our author, rais- 
ed upon that hint in one of the prophets ! < And 
behold there came four chariots out from between 
two mountains, and the mountains, were moun- 
tains of brass:' 

* About his chariot numberless were pour 'd 
Cherub and seraph, potentate$ and thrones. 

And virtues, winged spirits, and chariots wing'd 
From the armoury of God, where stand of oTd 
Myriads between two brazen mbuntain^lodg'd 
Against a solemn day, harness'd at hand. 
Celestial eqtiipage ! and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them spirit liv'd. 
Attendant on the Lord : Heav'n open'd wide 
fler ever-during gates, harmoniiis yound ! 
On golden hinges moving—' 
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I have before taken notice of these qhwiots of 
God» and of these g;ates o^ heaven ; aod ahal) 
here only add) that Homer gives us the same idea 
of the latter, as opening of themselves ; thoqgh 
he afterwards takes off fron* itt by telling us, that 
the hours first of all removed those prodigious 
heaps of clouds which lay as a barrier before them. 

I do not knoytr any thing in the whple poem 
more sublime than the description which follows, 
where the Messiah is represented at the he^d of 
his ai^gels, as looking down into the chaos, qalm- 
ing its confusion, riding into the midst of it, and 
drawing the first outline of the creation : / 

* On heav'nij groiuid they stoo^, and from the shore 
, They TiewM the v^st immeasurilhle abyss 
Outrageous as a. sea, dark, wasteful, wild. 
Up from the bottom tum'd .by furious windf 
And surging waves, as mountains to assault 
Heav'n's height, apd with the ceatr<^ mix the fiole. 
** Silence, ye troubledwuTes; and, thou deep, peace!'* > 
Said then tW omnific Word, ^* Your discord end :*\ 
Nor staid, hut, on the wings of cherubim / 
tJp-Hft^, in paternal glQry rode 
Far into Chaos, and the worid unborn ; - 

For Chaos heard his voice, Him all his train 
Followed in bright procession, to behold 
Creations anil the woqders of his ini|[ht* 
Then stay'd the feryid wheels ; and m his hsnd 
He took the golden compasses, prepar'd 
In God's eternal store to circumscribe 
This imiyersf, andaUftreated thini^: 
One fi^t he centered, and the other turB'4 
Round through the vast profundity obscure, ^ 
And said, *' Thus far extend, thus far thy boumds. 
This be ^ly jast clriumfereii«e» O world !" ; 

The thought of the golden comj^asses is con- 
ceived altogether in Homer's spirit, and is 9, yery 
noble incident iti this wonderful description. Ho- 
mer, when he speaks of the gods, ascribes to 
them several arms and instruments with the same 
greatness of inisgination* Let the reader onljr 
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peruse the description of Mhenra's aegis^ or buck- 
ler, in the fifth book, with her spear which 
would overturn whole squadrons, and her hel- 
met that was sufHcient to cover an army draym 
out of an hundred cities. The golden compasses, 
in the above-mentioned passage, appear a very 
natural instrument in the hand of him whom 
Plato spmewhere cjUIs the Divine Geometrician. 
As poetry delights in clothing abstracted^ ideas 
in allegories and sensible images, we find a mag* 
nificem description of the creation, formed after 
the same manner, in one of the prophets, where- 
in he describes the. Almighty Architect as mea- 
suring the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
meting out the heavens with, his span, compre- 
hending the dust of the earth in a measure^ tveigh- 
ing the mountains in scales, and the hills in a bal- 
ance. Another of them describing the Supreme 
Being in this great work of creation, represents 
him as laying the foundations of the earth, and 
stretching a line upon it ; and, in another place, 
as garnishing the heavens, stretching out the 
north over the empty place, and hanging the eai*th 
upon nothing. This last noble thought Milton 
has expressed in the following verse : 

' And earth self-balanced on her centre hung.' 

The beauties of description in this book lie so 
veiy thick, that it is impossible to enumerate them 
in this paper. The poet has employed on them 
the whole energy of our. tongue. The several 
great scenes of the creation rise up to view one 
after another, in such a manner, that the reader 
seems present at this wonderful work, and to as- 
sist .among the choirs of angels who are the spec- 
tators of it. How glorious is the conclusion of 
the first day! ^ 
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Nor past uncelebratedy nor unsung 
"By the celestial choirs, when orient Ugl^t 
Exhaling first fhmi darkness they belaid ; 
Birth-^ny of heaf'n and earth ! with joy and shout 
The hoUow ucui^rsalorb they filfd. 

We have the same elevation of thought in the 
third day, when the mountains were broug^ 
forth, and the deep was made i . , 

' Imine^iately the monntains htige appear - 
Enierjifetit, and th^ir broad hare backs ap*heav% 
Into the oUmdai their tops asoend the sky ; 
So high as heav'n the tumid hiHs^ so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep> 
Capaeiottsjbed of water s ■ " * x 

We have also the rising of the whole vegetable 
world diescribed in this day's work, which is filled 
with all the gr^ces*that other poets have lavished" 
on their description of the spring, and leads the 
reader's imagination into a theatre equally sur« 
prising and beautiful. 

The several glories of the heavens make their 
appearance on the fourth day : 

' First in his eiist the glorious lamp wa9 seep, 

Begent of d^9 and all the horizon round ^ 

Inrested with bright rays, jocund to mn ' ' 

His longitxule through beav.en*8 high road ; th^e gn^ 

Dawn, and the Pleiades before him dant^'d. 

Shedding sweet influence. Less bright the moon. 

But opposite in leTeU'd wost was set 

His mirror, with full face borrowingher light 

Prom him, for dther Ughts she needed none 

In that asp^et, and still the distance keep^ 

Till night ; then in the east her turn she shines, 

Revolv'd on heaven's great axle, and her reign 

With thousand leaser Tights dividual holds. 

With thousand thousand stars, that then appear'4 

SpangUog Ae hemisphere i i »* 

One would wonder how the poet could be so 
concise in his description of the six days' worksi 
as to comprehend them within the bounds of an 
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episode, audi at the same timey so particular, as 
to give us a lively idea of them. .This is still 
more remarkable m his account of the fifth and 
sixth dayS) in ^hich he has drawn out to our View 
the whole animal creation^ from the reptile to the 
behemoth. . As the lion and the leviathan ate two 
of the noblest productions in the world of living 
creaturei, the risader will find a most exquisite 
spirit -of poetry in the account which pur author 
gives us o( them. The sixth day concludes with 
the fbn^ation of man, upon which the angel takes 
occa&ion, as he did after the. battle in heaven, to 
remind Adam of his obedience>' which was the 
principal design of this visit. 

The poet afterwards repi^esents the Messiah 
retuniing into heaven, and taking a survey of his 
gl^eat tv^ork. There is something jbexpressibly 
sublime in this part of the poem, where the au- 
thor describes the great period of time, filled 
with so many glorious circumstances ; when the 
heavens and earth were finished ; when the Mes- 
siah ascended i;p in triumph through the ever« 
lasting gates ; when he looked down with plea* 
sure upon his new creation ; when eveiy part of 
nature seemed tarejoice in its existence; when 
the morning-stars sang together, and all the sons 
^of God shouted for jay. 

y ■ -. ' 

*■ So ev^ti and m«rn aecomplish'd ^Ae OKth day : 
Yet not ttU the Cfieatot from his work 
Desistiog, though umrearied, up retnrn'dy 
Up to the heaven of neavens^ ^is high abode ; 
Thence to behold his new created worU^, 
, Th' addition of his empire, how it show'd 

In prospect from his throne, how good, how fair. 
Answering his great idea. Up he rode, 
Fbllow'd with acclamation and the sound > 

Symphonious of ten thousand harps, that tuned 
Angelic Harmonies, the earth, the air 
Kesotinded, (thoa remembered, for thdu heardst) 
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ThetieaVens and aU the constellatioiis rang, 
Thepladets in their station Ust'ning stood. 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 
** Open, je eyerlasting gates !" they sung, 
'^ Qp^n, ye heavens, your Uyihg doors ! let ih 
The great Creator from his won^ retum'd 
Magmficent, his six days' work-r-a world I" 

I cannot conclude thi? book upon the creation 
'without mentioning a poem which has lately ap- 
peared under that title.* The wor^ was under- 
taken with so good an intention, and is executejd 
with so great a mastery, that it deserves tp be 
looked upon as one of the most useful and no- 
ble productions in our English verse. The read- 
er cannot but be pleased to find the depths of phi- 
losophy enlivened with all the charms of poetry, 
Und to see so great a strength of reason, sunldst 
so beautiful a redundancy of the imagination* The 
author has shown us that design in allth<^ works 
of nature which necessarily leads.us to the know* 
ledge of its first cause. In short, he has illus- 
trated, by numberless and incontestable instances, 
tha,t divine wisdom which the son of Sirach has ^o 
nobly Ascribed to the Supreme^ Being in his for- 
mation of the world, when he tells us, that ^ He 
created her, and saw her, and numbered her, and 
poured her out upon all his works.' L. 

* Creation,, a phitpsophieal poem ; demonstrating the exis- 
tence and providence of God. In seven books, fiy Sir liich- 
ard Blackmore, knt. M. D. and fellow of the college of phy Si- 
eians in London. 
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^U ntyvua hie nostria auccesait aedibtia hoapea ? 
Quern aeae ore ferena / qudm forti pectQre et arnua / 

ViitG. JEn. it. 10. 

Whatchief is this that visits us frbih far, • 
Whose gallant mien bespeaks him train'd to war ! 

I TAKE it to be the highest inst^ncQ of a noble 
mind, to bear great qualifies, without discovering 
in a man's bet^viour and consciousness that he is 
superior to the rest ofthe^woiid. Or, to saf it 
btberwise, it is the duty of a great person so to 
denaean hitnseli^ as that, whatever eodowments 
he may have, he may appear to value himself upon 
BO qualities but such as any. man may arrive at. 
He ought to think w nian valuable but for his 
public spirit, justice, ind integrity; and all other 
endowments to b^ esteemed only as they contri- 
bute to the esterting those virtues. Such a 
man, if he is wise or valiant, knows it is of no 
consideration to other men that he is so, but as 
he employs those high t^ents for their use and 
service. He who affects the applauses and ad- 
dresses of a multitude, or assumes to himself 
a pre-eminence upon any bther consideration, 
must soon turn, admiration into contempt* It is 
certain that there can be no merit in any man who 
is not conscious of it ; but the sense that it is va- 
lus^ble only accorcUng to the application of it, 
makes that supenorUy amiable, which would 
otherwise be invidious. In this light it is consi- 
dered as a thing in which every man bears a 
share. It annexes the ideas of dignity, powerir 
and &me, in an agreeable and familiar manner, to 
him who is possessor of it ; and all men who are ^ 

VOL. VI. ^ 
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Strangers to him fire naturally incited to indulge 
a cuiiosity in beholding the person, behayiour^ 
feature, and shape of him in i^hose character^ 
perhaps, each man had formed something in com- 
mon with himself. 

Whether such, or any other, are the causes, till 
men have a- yearning curiosity to behold a man of 
heroic worth. I have had many letters from all 
parts of this kingdom, that request! would give 
them an exact account of the stature, the mien, 
the aspect of tJie prince who lately visited Eng- 
land, and has done such wonders for the liberty of 
Europe. It would puzzle, the most (in rioUs- to, 
form to himself the soft of man ray several cor-^ 
respondents expect to hear of by the action men- 
tioned, when they desirfc a description of him. 
There is always something that concerns themi^ 
selves, and growing out. of their own circum- 
stances, in all their mquiries. A friend ^of mine 
in AVales beseeches me to be very exact in n^y 
account of that wonderful man, who had marched 
an army and ;Edi its baggage over the Alps ; and^ 
if possible, to learn whether the peasant who 
showed him the way and is drawn in t^he map, be- 
yet living. A gentleman from the university,, 
who is deeply intent on the study of humanity ,^ 
desires n^e to be as particular, if I had opportunity^ 
in observing the whole interview between his 
highness andowr late general. Thus do men's fan- 
cies Work according to their several educations and 
circumstances J but all pay a respect, mixed with 
admiration, to this illustrious character. I have 
waited for his arrival in Holland, before I would 
let my correspondents know that I have not been 
so uncurious a Spectator as not to have seen 
prince Eugene.* It would be very difficult, as I 

•He stood godfather to Steele's secoftd son, who was nanvetl 
Eugene after this prince. 
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said ^just now, jto answer every eipedtation of 
those who hiiv« 'written to me on that bead; nor 
is it possible fot* me to find words to let one know 
what an artful glance there is iii his countenance 
who surpri^d Cremona : how daring he appears 
"Vfho forced the trenches at Turin : but in general 
I can say th^t he who -beholds him will e^ily ek^ 
pectfrom him anything th^tis to be imiagined, or 
executed, by the'wit or force of man. The prince is 
6f that stature which makes a man most easily 
become all parts of exercise; has height to be 
graceful on occasions of staite aCnd ceremony, and 
no less adapted for agility aiid dispatch : hi^ as- 
pect is erect and composed; hi& eye lively and 
thoughtful, yet rather vigilant than sparkling; 
his action alid address the most easy imaginable, 
gnd his i)ehaviour in an assembly peculiarly grace- 
ful in a certain art of mixing' insensibly with, the 
rest,' and becoming one of the ^company, instead 
^ receiving the courtship of it. The shape of' 
/his' person, and composure of his limbs, are re« 
markably exact and beautiful. There is in his 
looks something sublime, which does not seem 
46 arise from his quality or character, but the in- 
nate disposition of his mind. It is apparent that 
lie suffers the presence of much company, in- 
stead' of taking delight in it: and he appeared in 
public, while with us, rather to return good-will, 
or satisfy curiosity, than to gratify sgay taste he 
Inmself had -of being popular. As his thoughts 
are never tumultuous in danger, they are as little 
discomposed on occasions of pomp arid magnifi-^ 
cence. A great soul is aifected, in either case, 
no further than in considering the properest me- 
thods to extricate itself from thehi. If this hero 
has the strong incentives to uncommon enter- 
jprises that were remarkable in Alexander, he 
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prosecutes and enjoys the i^une of th^nn with the 
j listness, propriety » and good sense of Gaeiiar. It 
IS easy to obse?ve in him a mindi as capable of be- 
ing^ entertained with contemplsition as enterprise ; 
a mind ready for great exj^oits, but hot impatient 
fot* Occasions to ex^rt itself. The prince hs^ wis- 
dom^ and valour in as high perfection as. man can 
enjoy it; which noble faculties, in conjunction, 
banish all vain-glory, ostentatioi), ambition, and 
all other vices which might intrude upon his 
mind, to m.ake it uneqtial. These habits and 
qualities of soul and body render this personage 
so extraordinary, that he appears to have nothing 
in him but what; every man shoufld, have in him> 
the exertion^of his very self, abstracted from the 
circumstances in which fortune has placed him. 
Thus, were yx>u to see prince Eugene, and were 
told he was a private gentletnan, you would say 
he is a man of modesty and merit. Should yon. 
be told that was prince Eugene, he would be 
diminished no otherwise,' than that part of yoitr 
distant admii^tion would turn into a familiar good^ 
will. 

This I thought fit to entertain my reader with* 
concerning an hero who never was equalled but 
by one man ;* over whom also he has this advan- 
ta|ge, that he has had an opportunity to manifest 
an esteem for him in his adversity. T. 

* The doke of Marlboronfl^, who i^as at this tine Iiunie4 
out of all hit pablie emploTmentis. 
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""^Revocate tmimos, tnaetuntgue, tim&rem 
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Resume your coon^e and dismiss your fear. , 

Dryden. 

Having, to oblige my correspondent Physibu* 
lus, printed his letter last Friday, in relation to 
the new epilogue, he cannot take it amiss if I now 
publish another/ wh^h I have ju,st received from 
a gentleman who does not agree with him in his 
iseittinients upon that matter. 

^SIR, ' " 

I 

* I am amazed' to Hild an epilogue at- 
tacl^ed in your last Friday's paper^ which has 
i)een so generally applauded by the toiji^n, and re- 
ceived s^ch honpii^vs as w^re never before given 
to any in an English theatre. ^ 

* The audience would not permit Mrs. Oldfield 
togooff the sti^e the first night till she had re- 
peated it twice ; the second night the noise of <Z7}- 
xQra was as loud as before^ and she was obliged 
again to speak it twice ; the third night it was still 
€fUled for a second time ; and, in short, contrary 
to alt pther epilogues,which are drop[>ed after the 
"third representation of the pla;^, this has already 
been repeated nine times'. ' 

* I must own, I am the more surprised to find 
this censure in opposition to the whple town, in a 
paper which has hitherto been famous for the can- 
dour (^ it^ criticisms. 

* I,can by no means allow your melancholy c6r* 

Q 2 
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respondent, that the new epilogue is unnatural 
t^cause it is gay. If I had a mind to be learned, 
I could tell him that the prologue and epilogue 
were real parts of the ancient tragedy ; but every 
pne know*, that, on the British stage, they are 
distinct performances by themselves, |)ieces en^ 
tirely detached from the play, and no way essen*^ 
daltoit. . 

* The moment the play ends, Mrs. Oldfield is no 
more Andromache but Mrs. Oldfield ; andthoiiglL 
the poet had left Andromache 4stone-dead upon 
the stage, as your ingenious correspondent 
phrases it, Mrs. Oldfield might still have spoke. a 
merry epilogue. We have an instance, of this in^ 
a tragedy where there is not only a^eath, but a 
martyrdom. St. Catherine was there personated by 
NellGwin ; she lies stone-dead upon the stage, but 
upon those gentlemen's offering to i^move her 
body, whose business it 4s to carry off the slain in 
our English tragedies, rshe breaks out into that 
sd>rupt beginning of what was a very ludicrous^ 
but at the same time thought a very good epi- 
logue : 

* Hold ] are you mad ? you damn'd confounded dog;^ ^ 
I am to rise and speak the epilogue.' 

< This diverting manner was always practised 
by Mr. Dryden, who, if he was not the bestwfitejr 
of tragedies in his time, was allowed by every one 
to have the happiest turn for a prologue, ^r an 
epilogue. , The epilogues to Cleonienes^ Don 
Sebastian^ The duke of Guise, Aurengzebe, and 
Love Triumphant, are all precedent,s of this na- 
ture. 

< I might further justify this practice by that 
excellent epilogue which was spoken, a few years 
since, after the tragedy of PhxUra and Hippoly- 
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a g;reat many others, \n which the au- 

endeavoured to make the audience 

bhey have not all succeeded so well as 

>f this, th^ hay e however shown, that 

>r want of good-will. 

further observe, that the gayety of it 

[1 the more proper, as it is at the end of 

lay ; since every one knows that na- 

*e generally esteemed to have as polite 

ly in Etirope, always, close their tragic 

^nts with wJbat they qall a fietitg fiQce^ 

»osely .designed to raise mirth, and 

le audience well plcpsed. The same 

las supported the chief character in 

Ivery often plays the principal part in 

f^ctf ; so that I have myself seen, at 

ttes and Lubin acted the same night by 

lan. . : , 

tmedy, indeed, you have yourself^ in 

(culation, found fault with very justly^ 

creaks the tide of the passions while 

it flowing ; but this is\nothing at all to 

bt case, where they have had already 

course^ 

-the new epilogue is written conformably to 

ractice of our best poets, ^o it is not such a 

, which, a» the duke of Buckingham says in 

Rehearsal, might serve for any other play ; but 

iolly rises out of the occurrences of the piece 

s¥as com^sed for. 

' The only reason your mournful correspondent 
res against this facetious epilogue, as he calls it. 



A Tragedy by Mr. Edmand Neal, known .by the name of 




meBtiOBcd* 
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is, that he has a mkid to go home melancholy. I 
wish the gentleman may not be more grave than 
wise. For my own part, I must confess^ I think it 
very sufficient to have the anguish of a: fictitious 
piece remain upon me while it is representing; 
but I love to be ^ent home to bed in a good hu- 
mour. If Phy abulus is, however, resolved to be 
inconsolable, and not to have his tears dried up, he 
need only continue his old custom, and, when he 
has had his half-crown's worth of .sorrow, slink 
out before the epilogue begins. • 

' it is pleasant enough to hear this tragical ge- 
nius complaining of the great mischief Andro- 
mache had done him. What was that ? Why, 
she made him laugh. The poor gentleman's 
sufferings put me in mind of Harlequin's case 
who was tickled to death. IJ,e tells us soon after, 
through a small mistake of sorrow for i*age, that 
during the whole action he was so very. sorry, 
that he thinks he could haye attacked half a score 
of the fiercest Mohocks in the excess of his 
grief. I cannot but look upon it as an unhappy 
accident, that a ihan who is^ so bloody-minded in 
his affliction was diverted from this fit of outrage- 
ous melancholy. The valour of this gentleman 
in his distress brings to one's memory the Knight 
of the sorrowful Countenance, who lays about 
him at such an unmerciful rate in an old romance. 
I shall, readily grant him that his soul, as he him^ 
self says, would have made a very ridiculous 
figyre, had it quitted the body, and descended to 
the poetical shades, in such an encounter. 

* As tq his conceit of tacking a tragic head with 
a comic tail, in order to refresh the audience, it is 
such a piece, of jargon, that I don't know what to 
make of it. ^ 

* The . elegant writer makes a very sudden 



transition from the playhouse to t^e churchf and 
from thence to the gallows. 

* As for what relates to the chilrch, he is of opi- 
nion that these epilogues l)aye given occasion to 
those merry jigs from the oi^an-loft, which have 
dissipated (those good thoughts and dispositions 
he has found in himself, and the' rest of the pewi 
upon the singing of two staves culled out i>y the 
judicious and diligent clerk. 

*He fetches hi» next tlioiight from Tyburn; 
and seems -very apprehensive lest there should 
happen any innovations in the tragedies of his. 
friend Paul l>>rrain. > ' 

^ In the meantime, sir, this gloomy writer j who 
is so mightily scandalized at a gay jspilogue aftef 
a serious play, speaking of the fate of those un- 
happy wretches who are condemned to suffer an 
ignominious death by^he justicert)f our laws, en- 
dieavours to make the reader merry on so improi* 
^r an occasion, by those poor burlesque expres-* 
sions of tragical dramas and monthly perfohn^ 
^ces. - 

^ I am, SIR, ^ith g^at respect, 

Yqur^most obedient, most Inimble servant^ 

X. Philomedbs.' 
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Juaticue partes sunt non violare homilies / verecundiee non 
ojfendere, ^ Tull* 

Justice consists in doing no ii^arj to men.;, decency, in givisg 
them nooffiwce. ' . 

As regard to deceticy is a great rule of life in ge- 
neral, but more especially to be consulted by tUc 
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female world, I catinot overlook the following let- 
ter, which describes an egregious offender. 

< MR. SPKCTATOR. 

* I was thi$ day looking over your papers, and 
reading, i^ that of December the 6th, with great 
delight^ the amiable grief of Asteria for the ab- 
sence of her husband, it threw me into a great 
deal of reflection. I cannot say but this arose ve- 
ry much from the erreumstances of my own life, 
wh6 am a soldier, and expect every day to receive 
orders, which will oblige me to. leave behind me 
a wife that is very dear to me, and that very de- 
servedly. She is at present, I am sui?e, no way 
below yoiir Asteria for conjugal affection: but I 
see the behaviour of some women so little suited 
to the circumstances 'wherein my wife and I shall 
soon be, that it is with a reluctance, I never knew 
befoVe, I am going to my duty. What puts me to 
present pain is, the example of a young lad3r, 
whose story you shall have as well as I can give it 
you. '^ Hortensius, an officer of good rank in his* 
majesty^s service,' happened in a certain part of 
England^ to be brougjit to a country gentleman's 
house, where he was received with that more than 
ordinary welcome with which men of domestic 
lives entertain such few soldiers whom a military 
life, from the variety of adventures, has not ren- 
dered overbearing, but humane, easy, and -agree- 
able. Hortensius staid here some timei, and had 
easy access at all hours, as well as unavoidable 
conversation, at some paits of the day, with the 
beautiful Sylvana, the gentleman's daiight(sr. 
Peopl^e who live in cities are wonderfully struck' 
with every little country abode they see when they 
take the air; and it. is natural to fancy they could 
live in every neat cottage (by n^hich they pass) 
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much happier than in their presefht circumstan- 
ces. The turbulent way of life which Hortensius 
was used to made him reflect with much satisfac- 
tion on all the advantages of a sweet retreat one 
day ; and, among the rest, you will think it not im- 
probable it might enter into, his thought, that such 
a woman as Sylyana would consummate the hap- 
piness. The world is so debauched with mean 
considerations, that Hortensius knew it would be 
received as an act of generosity, if he asked for a 
woman of the highestmerit, withoutfurther ques- 
tions, of a parent who had nothing to add to her 
t>ersonal qualifications. The wedding was cele- 
brated at her father's hou3e. When that was 
over, the generous husband did not proportion 
his provision for hec ,to, the circumstances of her 
fbrtune, but considered his wife as his darling, his 
pride, and his vanity; or, rather, that it wiis in 
the woman he had chosen that a man of sense 
could show pride or vanity with an exQUse, and 
therefore adorned her with rich habits and valu- 
able jewels. He did not, however, omit to ad- 
monish her, that he did his very utmo&t, in this ; 
that it was an ostentation he could not be guilty 
of but to a woman he had sp much pleasure in, 
desicing her to consid€;r it as such ; and begged 
of her alsp to take these matters rightly, and be- 
lieve the gems, the gowns, the laces, would still 
become her better, if her air and behaviour was 
such, that it might appear she dressed thus rather 
in compliance to his humour that way, than out 
of any value she herself had for the trifles. To 
this lesson, too hard for a woman, Hortensius ad- 
ded, that she must be sure to stay with her friends 
in the country till hisk r^eturn. As soon as Hor- 
tensius departed, Sylvana saw in her looking- 
glass, that the love he conceived: for her was 
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tv^holly owing totlie acpidenf of seeing her ; and 
she was convinced it was .only her misfortune ^he 
rest of mankind had not beheld her, or men of 
much greater quality and merit had contended 
for one so genteel, though bred in obscurity ; so 
very witty, though never acquainted with court or 
town. She therefore resolved not to hide so 
much excellence from the world; but, without 
any regard to the absence of the most gene r6u3 
man alive, she is now the gayest lady about this 
town, ^nd ha^ shut out the thoughts of her hus- 
band, by 'a constant retinue, of the vainest young 
fellows this age has produced ; tpentertain whom,, 
she squanders away all HortenSius is .able to sup- 
ply her with, th6ugh that supply is purchased 
with no less difficulty than the hazard of his life/* 
. ^ Now, Mr. Spectator, would it not be a wopk 
becoming your office, to treat this crimin|il as she 
deser^^es ? You should give it the severest re- 
flections you can. You should teli women, that 
they are more accountable for . behaviour in ab- 
sence, than after death. . The dead are not disho•^ 
noured by their levities ; the living may retum,^' 
and be laughed at by ^pty fops, who will not 
fail to turn into ridicule the ^ood msm, xfho is so 
unseasonable asr to be still alive, and come and 
spoil good company. . 
lam, SIR, 
Your most obedient humble servants' 

All strictness of behaviour . is so unmercifully^ 
laughed at in our age> that the other much worse 
extreme is the mbre common folly. But let ^xiy 
woman consider, which of the two o&enees an 
husbai^ would the more easily forgive, that of be- 
ing less entertaining th^ she could to please 
company, or raisipg the desires of the whele room 
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X0 hh disadvantage ; and she will easily be able to 
form ber conduct. We have indeed carried wo- 
men's characters too much into public life, and 
you shall see them now-a-days affect a sort of 
hme : but I carmot help venturing to disoblige 
them for their service, by telling them, that the 
utmost of a woman's character is contained in do- 
mestic life ; she is 'blamable or praiseworthy ac- 
cording as her carriage affects the house of her 
father, or her husband. AH she has to do in this 
world, is contained within the duties of a daugh- 
ter, a sister, a wife, and a mother. All these may 
lie well perjformed, though a lady should not be 
the very finest woman at an opera or an assemb]f. 
They are likewise consfstent with a moderate 
share of wit, a plain dress, and a modest air. But 
when the veiy brains of the sex are turned, and 
they place their ambition on circumstances^ 
wherein to excel is no addition to what is truly 
commendable ; where can this end, but, as it fre- 
quently does, in their placing all their industry^ 
pleasure, and ambition, on things which will natu- 
rally make the gratifications of life last, at best) 
no longer than youth and good fortune ? When 
we consider the least ill consequence, it can be no 
less than looking on ttieir own condition, as years 
advance, with a disrelish of life, and falling into 
i:Qntempt of their own persons, or bein^ the derf- 
i^ion of others. But when they consider them- 
selves as they ought, no other than an additiotuii 
part of the species, (([ot their own happiness and 
<omfort, as well as that of those for whom they 
weire bom) their ambidon to excel will be di- 
rected accordingly ; and they will in no part of 
Xh^ lives want opportunities' of being shining 
ornaments to their fathers, liusbi^ds, brothers, or 
childrto. T. 

vaL. VI., R 
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'Brraty et ilUnc 



Site venit, hinc iUitc, et quosHbet occupat artus 
Spiritual ague fens humana in corpora transit, 
Inqueferas noste r ' 

OviB* Metam. xv. 165. 



-An thiiigs are batalter'd ; nothing dies ; 



And here and there th' embodied s^^irit fliesj^ 
By time» or force, or sickness dispossess'd^ 
Aii^d lodges^ where it lights, in man or beast. 

DftYDEN. 

Will Honettcomb, who loves to show upon oc- 
casion all the little learning he has picked up, 
told yesterday at the club, that he thought there 
might be a, great deal said for the transmigration 
of souls ; and that the eastern parts of the world 
believed in that doctrine to this day. * Sir Paul 
Rycaut/ says he,^ ' giye^ ua aa acpount of se>> 
vei*al. well-disposed Mahometans that purchase 
the freedom of any littLs bird they see confined to. 
a cage, and think they merit.a» much by it as we 
should do here by ransoming any of oiir country* 
mei) fi:om their captivity at Algiers. You must 
know/ says WiW^ V the reason is, because they 
consider every animal as a brother or sister in dis- 
guise '9 and therefore think themselves obliged lo 
extend their charity to them though under such 
mean circumstances* They'll tell yeu,' says 
Will, ^ that the soal of a man, when he dies, im- 
mediately passes into the body of anothier man, or 
of some brut«, which he rcsenibled.in his humotir, 
or his fortune, when he was one of us.' 

As I was wondering what this profusion of 
learning would end in, Will told us, < that Jack 
Freeiove, whg was a fellow of whim, made iov&. 
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to one of those ladies who throw away all their 
fondness on parrots, monkeys, and lap-dogs. 
Upon going to pay her « visit one morning, he 
writ a very pretty epistle upon th^is hint. Jaek/ 
says he ^ was conducted in to the parlour, where he 
diverted himself for some time with herffavourite 
monkey, which was chained in one of the win- 
dows ; till at length observing a pea and ink lie 
by him, he writ the following letter to his mis- 
tress in the person of the monkey ; and, upon her 
not coming down so soon as he expected, left it 
iiiAthe window, and went about his business. 
' * The lady soon after coming into the parlour, 
and seeing her monkey look upon a paper with 
^reat earnestness, took it up, and to this day is 
in some doubt,' says WUlj ^ whether it was writ- 
ten by Jack or the monkey.*. 

'* Not having the gift of speech, I have a 
long time waited in vain for an opportunity of 
making myself known to you ; and having at pre- 
sent the conveniences of pen, ink, and paper, by 
me, I gladly take the occasion of giving you my 
history in writing, which I could not doljy word of 
mouth. You moist know,madam,that abouta thou- 
sandyears ago I was an incMan brachmao, and vers- 
ed in all those mysterious secrets which your Eu- 
ropean philosopher, called Pythagoras, is said to 
have learned from our fraternity. I had so ingra- 
tiated myself, by my great skill in the occult sci- 
ences, with a daemon whom I used to converse 
with, that he^romised to grant me^ whatever I 
should ask of him. I desired that my soul might 
never pass into the body of a brute creature; but 
thisj he told me, was no* in his power to grant 
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me. I then begged that} into whatever creatnre 
I should chance totransnugrate, I should still re<* 
tain my memory^ and be conscious that I was the 
same person who lived in different animals. This^ 
he told me was within his power^ and according- 
ly promised^ on the word of a. d^mon, that he 
would grant me what I deured.^ From that time 
forth I lived no very unblamablyi that I was made 
president of a college of brachmans, an office 
which I discharged with great integrity till the 
day of my death. 

^^ I was then shuffled into another human body, 
and acted my part so well in it> that I became 
first minister to a prince who reigned upon the 
banks of the Ganges* I here lived in great ho« 
Bour for several years, but by degrees lost all the 
innocence of the brachman, being obliged to nfie 
and oppress the peoi>le to enrich my sovereign ; 
till at length I became so odious, that my master, 
to recover his credit with his subjects, shpt me 
through the heart with an arrow, as I was one day 
addressing myself to him at the head of his army. 

* Upon my next remove, I found myself in the 
troods under the shape of a jackal, and soon list* 
ed myself in the service of a lion. I used to yelp 
near his den about midnight, which was his time 
of rousing and seeking after prey. He always 
followed me in the rear, and when I had run down 
a fat buckr & wild goat, or an hare, after he had 
feasted very plentifully upon it himself, would 
now and then throw me a bone that was but half- 
picked, for my encouragement ; but upon my be- 
ing unsuccessful in two or three chases, he gave 
me such a confounded gripe in his anger that I 
died of it. 

< In my next transuugration, I was again set up* 
on two legs, 9Uji became an Indian tax-gatherer ; 
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but having been guilty: of great extravaganciesi 
and being married to an expensive jade of a wife, 
I ran so cursedly in debt, that I durst not show 
my head. I could no sooner step out of my house 
feutl was arrested by somebody or other that lay 
in wait for me. As I ventured abroad one night 
in the dusk of the evening, I was taken oip and 
hurried into a dungeon, where I died a few months 
after. 

^ My soul then entered into a fiying-fish, and in 
that state led a most melahchply life for the space 
of six years. Several fishcjs of prey pursued me 
when I was in the water; and if I Retook myself 
to my wings, it was ten to one but I had a flock 
of birds aiming at me« As I was one day flying 
amidst a fleet of English ships, I observed a huge 
sea-gull whetting his bill, and hovering just over 
my, head: upon my dipping into the water to 
avoid him, 1 fell into the mouth of a monstrous 
shark, that swallowed me down in aninstant. 

< I was some years afterwards, to my great sur- 
prise, an eminent banker in Lombard-street ; and, 
remembering how I bad formerly suffered for 
want of money, became so very sordid and avari- 
cious; t|)at the whole town cried shame of me. I 
was a miserable little old fellow to look upon; for I 
had in a manner starved myself, and was nothing 
but skin and bone when I died. 
. I was afterwiards very much troubled and ama- 
zedv to , find myself dwindled into an emmet. I 
was heartily concerned to make so insignificant a 
figure, and did not know but some time or other 
I might be reduced to a mite, if I did not mend 
ray manners. I therefore applied myself with 
great diligence to the oil&ces that were allotted to 
me, and was generally looked upon as the nota- 
biest ant in the whole mole-hill. I was at last 

m2 
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picked iip» as I was^ groaning under a burthen, by 
an unlucky cock sparrow, that lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had before made great depreda- 
tions upon our Gommonwealth. 

* I then bettered m^ condition a Uttle, and tir- 
ed a whole summer m the shape of a bee ; but 
being tired with the painful and penurious life I 
had undergone in my two last transmigrations, I 
fell into the other extreme, and turned drone. 
As I one day headed a party to plunder an hive, 
we were received so warmly by the swarm whidh 
defende^d it, that we were most of us left dead tp- 
cm the spot. 

* I mi^ht tell you of many other transmigra- 
tions which I went through : how I was a town- 
rake, and afterwards did penance in a bay geld- 
ing for ten years ; as also how I was a tailor, a 
shrimp, and a tom-tit. Ih the last of these my 
shapes, I wsis shot in the Christmas holida3ris by a 
young jackanapes, who would needs try his new 
gun upon me. 

< But I shall pa98 over these and several othep 
stages of life, to remind you of the young beau 
who made love to you about six years since; You 
may remember, madam, how he masked, and dan- 
ced, and sung, and played a thousand tricks to gain 
you^ and how he was at last carried off by a cold 
that he got under your window one night in a sere- 
nade. I was^ that unfortunate young fellow to whom 
you were then so cruel. Not long after my shift- 
ing tkat unlucky body, I found mysqlf upon a hill 
in Ethiopia, where I lived in my present gro- 
tesque shape, till I was caught by a servant of the 
English factory, and sent over into Gseat Britain, 
I need not inform you how I came into your hands. 
You see,madam| that this is not the first time that 
you have had me in a chain : I am) however, very 
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happy in this my captiyity, as ymi often bestow 
<m me those kisses and caresses which I would 
have given the world for when I was a xnan. I 
hope this (Uscovery of my person will not tend to 
my disadvimtage, but that you will still continue 
you accustomed favour to 

Your most devoted humble servant^ 
> , Pugg. 

• P. S. I would advise your little shock dog to 
keep out of my way ; for, as I look upon him to be 
the most formidable of my rivals, I may chan,ce 
one dmie or other to give him such a snap as he 
wont like.* ■ ' L. 
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■■ I ' i n solo Vivendi causa potato est. 

Juv. Sat.xi. 11> 

Such, whose sole bliss is eating; who can ^ve 
But that one brutal reason why they live. 

CONORBVB« 

' ' ' ..,-■,■ 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

M THINK it has not yet fallen into youf 
way to discourse on little ambition, or the many 
whimsical ways men f^ll into, to distinguish them- 
selves among their acquaintance. Such observa- 
tions, well pursuied, would make a pretty history 
of low life. I myself am got into a great reputa- 
tion, which arose (as most extraordinary occur^ 
rences in a man's life seem to do) from a mere ac- 
cident.. I was some days ago unfortunately en- 
gaged among a set of gentlemen, who esteem a 
man according to the quantity of food he tlirows 
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down at a meal. Now I, who am ever for dis* 
tingoishing myself according to the notions of 
superiority which the rest of the company enter- 
tain, -ate so immoderately for their applause, as 
bad like to have cost me my life. . What added to 
my misfortune was, that having naturally a goad 
stomach, and having lived soberly for some time, 
my body was as well prepared for this contention 
as if it had been by appointment. J had quickly^ 
vanquished every glutton ii;^ company but one, wb6 
was such a prodigy in his way^ and withal so very 
merry during the whole « entertainment, that he 
insensibly betrayed me to continue his competi- 
tor, which in a little time concluded in a complete, 
victory over my rival ; after which, by way of in- 
sult, I ate a considerable proportion beyond what 
the spectators thought me obliged in honour to 
do. The effect, however, of this engagement, 
has made me resolve never to cat more for re- 
nown; and I iiave, pursuant to this resolution, 
compounded three wagers I had depending on 
the strength of my stomach ; which happened 
very luckily, because it had been stipulated iti our 
articles either to play or pay. How a man of com- 
mon sense could be thus engaged iB hard to de- 
termine ; but the occasion of this is, to desire you 
to inform several gluttons of my acqu^tance, 
who olook on me with envy, that they had best 
moderate their ambition in time, lest infamy or 
death attend their success. I forgot to tell you, 
sir, with what unspeakable pleasure I received 
the acclamations and applause of the whole board, 
when I had almost eat my antagonist into convul- 
sions. It was then that I returned his mirth upon 
him with such success; as he was hardly able to 
swallow, though prompted by a desire of fame, 
and a passionate fondness Xov distinction. I had 
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not endeavoured to excel so &r, had not the com^ 
panjT been so loud in their approbation of my vic- 
tory. . I do not question but the same thirst after 
glory has pften caused a man to drink quarts with- 
eut taking breathy and prompted men to many 
other as difficult enterprises; which, if othierwise 
pursued, might turn very much to a man's ad» 
vantsrge. This ambition of mine was indeed 
extravagantly pursued; however, I cannot help 
observing, that you hardly ever see a man com- 
mended for a good stomach, but he immediately 
falls to eating more (though he had been before 
dined,^) as well to confirm the person that com- 
manded him in his good opinion of him, as to 
convince any other at the taUe who may have 
been unattentive enough not to have done justice 
ta his character. 

lam, SIR, ^ 

, Your humble servant, ! 
Epicure Mammon.* 

<MR. SPEC^ATta, / 

< I HAVE wrote to you three or four times, 
to desire you would take notice of an impertinent 
custom the women, the fiiie women, have lately 
fallen into, of taking snuff. This silly trick, is at- 
tended with such a coquette air in son^e ladies, 
and such a sedate masculine one in others, that I 
cannot tell which moait to complain of; but they 
are to me equally disagreeable. Mrs; Santer is 
so impatient of l>eing without it, that she takes it 
as often as she does salt at meals: and as she af- 
fects a wonderful ease and negligence in all her 
manner, an upper lip ^^xed with snuff and the 
sauce is what is presented to the observation of 
all who have the honour to eat with her. The 
pretty creature her piece does aU she can to 
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be as disagreeable as her aunt ; and if she is not 
as oifensive to the eye, she is quite as much to 
the ear, and makes up all she wants in a confident 
air, by a nauseous rattle of the nose, when the 
snuff is delivered, and the fingers make the stops 
and closes on the nostrils. This, perhaps, is not 
a very courtly image 4n speaking of ladies ; that in 
very true i but where arises the offence? Is it in 
those who commit, or those who observe it ? As 
for my part, I have been so extremely disgusted 
with this filthy physic hanging on the lip, thatth^ 
most agreeable conversation, or person, has not 
been able to make up for it. As to those who'take 
it for no other end but to give themselves occasion 
ior pretty action, or to fill up little internals of 
discourse, . I can bear with them; but thea they 
must not use it when another is speaking, who 
ought to be heard with too much respect, to admit 
of offering at that time from hand to hand the snuff- 
box. ButFlavillais so far taken in her behaviour in 
this kind, that she pulls out her box(which is indeed 
fiillofgood Brazil) in. the middle of the sermon; 
and, to show she has the audacity of a well-bred 
women, she offers it to the men as well as th^ wo- 
men who sit near her: but since by this time all 
the world knows she has a fine hand, I am in 
hopes she may give herself no further trouble in 
this matter. On Sunday was sevennight, whea 
they came about for the offering, she gave her 
charity with a very good air, but at the same 
fimc asked the church-warden if he would take 
a pinch. Pray, sir^ think of these thmgs in time, 
^d you will oblige 

Your humble servant.' 

T. 
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Sanctius his animal^ mentisque capaciua alta 
Deerat adhuCf et quod dominari in cafera posset, 
J^Tatus homo est. . , { 

Ovid. Metam. i. 76w 

A creature of a more exalted kind. 
Was wanting: yet, and then was man^jdeum'd ; 
Conscious of thousht, of more capacious breast, 
' For empire fi^mskd, and fit to rute the rest. 

Dryden. 

The accounts which Raphael gives of the battle 
of angelS) and the creation of the world^ have in 
them those qualifications which the critics judge 
Fequi^ite to an episode. They are nearly related 
to the principal action, and have a just connexion 
with the fable. 

The eighth book opens with a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the impression which this discourse of the 
archangel made on our fitst parents. Adam af- 
terwards, by a very natural curiosity, inquires 
concerning the motions of those celestial bodies 
which make the tkiost glorious appearance among 
the six days' work. The poet here, with a great 
deal of art-, represents Eve as withdrawing from 
this part of their conversation, to amusements 
more suitable to her sex. He well knew that the 
episode in this book, which is filled with Adam's 
account of his passion and esteem for Eve, would 
have been improper for her hearing, and has 
therefore devised very just and beautiful reasons 
for her retiring : 

* So spake our sire, and by his countenance seem'd 
Entering OE studious thoughts: abstruse; which Eve. 
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Pensavmg, where she sat retir'd in sights 

With lowtiness majestic from her seat. 

And grace that won who saw to wish her stay* 

Rose ; and went forth among her fruits mtd flow^rs^ 

To visit how they prosn^d, hud and hloom. 

Her nursery :. they at ner coming spmn|f, 

And^ tonch'd by huier fair tendance, gladher grew. 

Tet went she not, as not with such discourse 

Delighted, or not capable her ear, ^ 

Of what was high : such pleasure she reserr'dj 

Adam relating, she sole auditress ; . 

Her husband the relater s^e preferred 

Before the iingel, and of him to ask 

Chose rather : he, she knew, wouM intermis 

Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 

With conjugal caresses ; from his lip 

Vot words alone pleasM Iter. O when meet now 

Such pairs, in love and mutual honour jdn'd P 

The angel's returning a doubtful answer tD 
Adam's inquiries, was not only proper for the 
moral reason which the poet assigns, but because 
it would have been highly absurd td have given 
the sanction of an archangel to any particular 
system of philosophy. The dhief points in the 
Ptolemaic and Copemican hypotheses, are descri-. 
bed with great conciseness iind perspicuity, and 
at the same time dressed in very pleasing and po- 
etical images. 

Adam, to detain the arigel, enters afterwards 
upon his own history, and relates to him the cir- 
cumstances in which he found himself upon his 
creation ; as also his conversation with his Maker, 
and his first meeting with Eve. There is no part 
of the poem more apt to i^se the attention of the 
reader than this discourse of our great ancestor ; 
as nothing can be more surprising and delightful 
to us, than to hear the sentiments that arose in the 
first man, while he was yet n6w and fresh from 
the hands of his Creator. The poet has interwo- 
ven every thin^ which is delivered upon this sub- 
ject ia holy writ with so many beautiful im^ina-. 



tions of his owO) diat nothing can be conceiyed 
more just and natural than this whole episode. 
As our author knew this subject could not be 
agreeable, to his reader, he. would not throw it in- 
to the relation of the six days' work, but reserved 
^t for a distinct episode, that he might have an 
opportunity of expatiating upon it more at large. 
(Before I enter on this part of the poem, I cannot 
but take notice of two shining passages in the di- 
alogue between Adam and the angel. The first 
is that wherein our ancestor gives an accoust of 
the pleasure he tpok in conversing with him^ 
which contains a very noble moral: 

f For while I sit with thee, I geem in heaven> 
And sweeter thy discQurse is to ray ear 
Than fruits of palm-trees (pleasantest to thirst 
And hunger both, from labour) at the hour ^ 
Of sweet repast; they satiate, and soon fill. 
Though pleasant ; hat thy words, with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety.' 

The other I shall mention is that in which the 
angel gives a reason why he should be glad to 
hear the story Adam was about to relate. , 

* For I that day was absent as befel, r 

Bound on a voyage uncouth and obscure, 

Far on excursion towai'ds the gates^of hell, 

Sfjuar'd in-full legion (such command we had) 

To see that none thence issued forth a spy. 

Or enemy, while Ood was in his work. 

Lest he, mcens'd at such eruption bold. 

Destruction with creation might have mix'd.' 

,, There is no question but our poet drew the 
hnage in what follows from that in Virgil's sixth 
book, where ^neaS and the sibyl stand before the 
adamantine gates, which are there described as 
shut upon the place of torments, and Ihten to the 
groans, the clank of chains, and the noise of iron 
whips, that were heard in those regions of pain 
and sorrow. 

VOL. VI. s 
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•^-^ast we found, fast shut 



The dismal gates, and bariicado'd strong ; 
But long ere our approaching heard ivithin 
Noise, other than the sound of dance or song, 
Tdrment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of hi* 
ttondition and sentiments immediately after his 
creation. How agreeably does he represent the 
posture in which he found himself^ the delightful 
landscajpe that surrounded him, and the gladness 
of heart which grew u|) in him on' that occasion I 



-As new, wak'd from soundest sleepy 



doft on thb flow'ry herb I found ine laid 
In balmy sweat, which with his beams the sun 
Soon dry'd, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Straight toward heaven my wond'ring eves I tar&'d, 
And gaz'd awhile the ample sky ; till rais'd 
By quick insUnctive motion, up I sprung. 
As thitlicrward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet. About me round 1 saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; by these. 
Creatures that liv'd and'mov'd, and' walk'd, or flew^ 
Birds on the branches warbling; all things smil'd 
Witli fragrance, and with jo^ my heart o*erflow*d.* 

Adam is afterwards described as surprised at 
hid own existence, atid taking a' survey of him- 
self and of all the works of nature* He likewise 
is represented as discovering, by the light of rea- 
son, that he, and every thing about him, must 
have been the effect of some Being infinitely 
^ood and powerful, and that this Being had a 
right to his worship and adoration. His first ad- 
dress to the Sun> and to those parts of the crea- 
tion which made the most distinguished figure, is 
tery natural and amusing to the imagination ; 

* Thou Sun,' said I, ' fair light. 
And thou enlighten'd earth, so fresh and gay. 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and platnsi. 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell« 
Tell^ if ye saw, how came I thua I h«w heve }^ 
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His next sentiment, when, upon hi^ first going 
to sleep, he fancies himself losing his existence, 
and falling away into nothing, can never be suf« 
iiciently admired. His dream, in whLph he still 
preserves the consciousness of his existence, to- 
getlier with his removal into the garden which 
was prepared for his reception, are also circum- 
stances finely imagined, and grounded Aipon 
what is delivered in sacred story. 

These, and the like wonderful incidents in this 
part of the work, have in them all the beauties of 
novelty, at the same titue that they have all the 
graces of nature. • 

They are &uch as none but a great genius could 
Iiave thought of.; though upon the perusal of 
them, they seem to rise of themselves from the 
subject of which he treats. Jn a wx)rd, though 
they are natural, they are not obvious ; which i» 
the true character of all 'ifine writing. 

Tlie impression which the interdiction of the 
tree of life left in the mind of our first parent is 
described with great strength and judgment; as 
the image of the several beasts and birds^ passing 
in review before him is very beautiful and lively : 



-Eabh bird an^ beast behold 



Approaching two and two, these cow'ringlow 
With blandishment; each bird stoop'd on his yria^, 
J pam'd them as they pass' d » ■ . .' 

Adam, in the next. place, describes a conference 
^Jiich he hcijd with his Maker upon the subject of 
Solitude. The poet here represents the Supreme 
Being as making an essay of bis own work, and 
putting to the trial that reasoning facility with 
which he had endued his creature. Adam urges, 
in this divine colloquy, the impossibility of his 
t)eing happy, though he was the inhabitant of Para- 
4ise, and lord of the whole creation, without tif^ 



Conversation and society of some rational crea- 
ture, who should partake those blessings with 
him. This dialogue, which is supported chiefiji; 
by the beauty of the thoughts, without other po*» 
etical ornament, is as fine a part as any in the 
whole poem. The more the reader examines the; 
justness and delicacy of its sentiments, the mor& 
he will find himself pleased with it. The poet 
has wonderfully preserved the character of ma* 
jesty and condescension in the Creator, and, at 
the same time, that of humility and adoration iar 
the creature, as particularly in the following Mnes; 

^ Thus I presumptuous ; and the vision bright. 

As with H smile more brighten'd, thus reply'd^ St<}. 

■ I with leaVe of speech implor'd. 

And humble deprecation, thus reply'd : 

** Let not my words offend thee. Heavenly l^ower. 

My Maket*, be propitious while Isjieak," &c« ^ 

Adam then proceeds to g^ve an accoiint of hi^ 
Second sleep, and of the dream in which he be- 
held the formation of Eve. The new passion 
that was awakened in him at the sight of her is 
touched very finely : 

* Under his forming handa a creature ^^^ 
Manlike, but diflTrent sex : so lovely fair. 
That what seem'd fair in all the world seem'd nov 
Mean, or in her summ'd up, in her contain'd, 
And in^ her looks, which from that time infusM 
Sweetness into my heart, unf^lt before ; 
And into all things from her air inspir'd 
The spirit of love and amorous delight.' 

Adam's distress upon losing sight of this beau- 
tiful phantom, with his exclamations of joy and 
gratitude at the discovery of a real creature whcr 
resembled the apparition which had been pre- 
sented to him in his dream ; the approaches he 
makes to her, and his manner of couttsh^), are 
all laid together in a most exquisite pi»opriety of 
sentiments. 
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Though this part of the poem is worked up 
with great w&rmth and spirit, the love which is 
described in it is every way suitable to a state of 
innocence. IC the reader compares the descrip- 
tion which Adam here gives, of his leading Eve to 
the nuptial bower, with that which Mr. Dry^en 
baa made on the same occasion in^ a scene of his 
Fall of Man, he will be sensible of the great care 
which Milton took to avoid all thoughts on so de- 
licate a subject that might be offensive to religion 
or good manners. Tiie sentiments are chaste, 
but not cold ; and convey to the mind ideas of the 
most transporting passion, and of the greatest 
Tpurity* What a noble mixture of rapture and in- 
nocence has the author joined together, in the re- 
.fiection which Adam makes on the pleasures of 
love, compared to those of sense 1 

' Thus Have I told thee all my state, and brought 

My stoiT to the sum of eai«thiy bliss 

Which I enjoy ; and must Donfess to find 

In all things else delight indeed, but such 

As us'd or not, works in the mind no change 

Nor yehement desire ; these delicacies 

I mean of taste, sight, smeU, herhs« fruits, and .flowerb 

Walks, and t^e melody of birds : but here / 

Far otherwise, transported! behold, 

Transported touch ; here passion first I felt. 

Commotion strange ! in all enjoyments else 

Superior and unmoved, liere only weak 

Against tJie charm of beauty's powerful glance. 

Or nature failM in me, and left some part 

Not proof enough such object* to sustain; 

Or from my side subducting, took perhaps 

More than enough ; at least on her bestowM 

Too much of ornament, in outward show 

Elaborate, of inward less exact 

W hen I approach 
Her loveliness, so.ab8olute «he seems. 
And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say. 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreeteat, beat; 
All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degntded : wisdom in discourse with her 

s2 
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liosei, di^coiintenano'd, and like follf elio^s : 
' Authority and reason on her 'wait. 
As one intended first, not after made 
OccasionaHy; and to consammate all. 
Greatness of mind and nobleness t&eir Heat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plac'd.' 

These sentiments of love in our first parept 
gave the angel such an insight into human nature^ 
that he seems apprehensive of the evils which 
might befal the species in general, as well a$ 
Adam in particular, from the excess of his pasn 
sion. He therefore fortifies, him against it by- 
timely admonitions ; which very artfully preparer 
the mind of the reader for the occurrences, of the 
next book, where the weakness, of which Adam 
here gives such distant discoveries, brings about 
that fatal event which is the subject of the poem« 
His discourse, which follows the gentle rebuke 
he received from the angel, shows that his love, 
however violent it might appear, was still found- 
ed in reason, and consequently not improper for 
Paradise: 

* Kbithcr her outside form'd so Eur, nor aught 
In procreation comtuon to all kinds, 
(Thoup;h higher of the genial bed by far. 
And witl& mysterious reverence I deem) 
So much debghts me, as those gi'aoeful acts. 
Those thousand deeeneies that daily flow 
From all her words aiid actions, niixt with love 
And sweet compliance, which declare unfeigu'd , 
Union of mind, or in us both one soul ; 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair !' 

Adam's speech, at parting with the angel, has 
in it a deference and gratitude agreeable to an 
inferior nature, and at the same time a certain 
dignity and greatness suitable to the father of 
mankind in his stale of innocence. L. 
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Conwetudinem benigmtaHs largitioni munerum longe an- 
tepono. Mceat gravium hominutn atqtie marnorums 
iUa quasi atfsentatorum popuii, mulHtudinia Uvitatem 
votitpuiM quaH HtUUmHum. 

TULL. 

} esteem a liaMt of benignity Sready preferable to munifi- 
cence. The former is peculiar to great and diitinguish- 
cd persons; the latter Dclonfi;8 to flatterers of the peo- 
ple, who tiekle the levity of the multitude with a kind o£ 
pleasure. 

When we consider the offices of human life^ 
there is, methkiks, sometking in what we ordina- 
rily call generosity, which, when carefully ex* 
amined, seems to flow rather from a loose and 
unguarded temper than an honest and liberal 
mind. For this reason it is absolutely necessary 
that sdl liberality should have for its basis and 
support, frugality. Byjthis means the beneficent 
spirit works in a man from convictions (^ reason^ 
not from the impulse of passion. The generous 
man m the ordinary acceptation, without respect 
of the demands of his fasnily, will soon find up- 
on the foot of his account, that he has sacrificed 
to fools, knaves, flatterers, or the deservedly un- 
happy, all the opportunities of affording any fu- 
ture assistance where it ought to be. Let him 
therefore reflect, that if to bestow be in itself 
laudable, should not a man take care to secure 
an ability to do things praise-worthy as long as 
he lives \ Or could there be a nnore cruel piece 
et raillery upon a man who should have reduced 
his fortune below the capacity of acting accord- 
ing to his natural temper, than to say pf him, 
*That gentleman ws^s generous?' My beloved 
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author therefore has, iathe sentence on the top 
of my paper, turned his eye with a certain satie- 
ty from beholding the addresses to the people by 
largesses and public entertainments, which he 
asserts to be in gbneral vicious, and are always 
to be regulated according to the circumstances 
of time and a man's own fortune. A constant be- 
nignity in commerce with the' rest of the worlds 
which ought to run through all a man's actions, 
has effects more useful to those wJiom you oblige, 
and is less ostentatious in yourseflf. He turns 
his recommendation of this virtue on commer- 
cial life : and, according to him, a citizen who is 
frank in his kindnesses, and abhors severity in his 
demands ; he who, in buying, selling, lending, do- 
ing acts of good neighbourhood, is just and easy ; 
he who appears naturstlty averse to disputes, and 
above the sense of little sufferings ; bears a no- 
ble character, and does much more good to man- 
kind than any other man's fortune, without com- 
merce, can possibly support. For the ckizen, 
above all other men, has opportunities of arriving 
at ' the highest fruit of wealth,' to be liberal 
without the least expense of a man's own fortune. 
It is not to be denied but such a practice is liable 
to hazard ; but this therefore adds to the obliga- 
tion, that, among traders, he who obliges is as 
much concerned to keep the favour a secret as 
he who receives it. The unhappy distinctions 
among us in England are so great, that to cele- 
brate the intercourse of commercial friendship 
(with which I am daily made acquainted) would 
be to raise the virtuous man so many enemies of 
the contrary party. I am obliged to conceal all I 
know of ' Tom the bounteous,* who lends at the 
ordinary interest, to give men of less fortune op- 
portunities of making greater advantages. He 



eonceals^under a rough w and distant befaa^our^ 
a bleeding compassion and wcmianish tendiaraess. 
This is governed by the most exact citcumspec* 
tioU) that there ts) no industry wanting in/the per« 
son whom he i<rtOf serve^ and that he iff gidll^ of 
na improper expenses. Thi^' I know of Tom ; 
but who dare say it of so known a tory? Thei 
same care I waa forced to ixse some time ag^9 in 
the Mpopt of another'sr Tirtue, and said fifty in^ 
stjead of an hundred^, because the man T pointed 
at was a whig. Actions of this kind aiie popular^ 
without being invidiouBi: for every man of ordi« 
yiary circumstances looks upon a maa who has 
tiiis known benignity in hisr nature as a person 
ready ta he> his frirnid: upon such terms as> hei 
ought to expect it; and the wealthy^ who may 
envy sueh^ a character, can do no injury to its in^^ 
terestSy but by the imitation of it) in wMch tho 
good citiaen will cejoibe to be rivalled. I. know* 
not how to form to myself a greater idea of hu.^ 
man life^ than in what is the practice of some 
wealthy men whom I could name, that make no 
step-to the improvement of their own fortunesj 
wherein they do not alsa advance those of other 
men who would languii^ in poverty without that 
muniificence. In a nation where there are so ma* 
my public funds to be supported, i know not 
whether he can be called a good subject vrho 
does not embark some part of his fortune with 
tl^e state^to whose^igilancehe owes the isecurity of 
the whole. This certainly is an immediate way 
of laying an obligation upon miany, and extending 
your benignky the farthest a man can possibly 
who is not engaged in commerce. But he who 
trades, besides giving the state- some part of this 
sort of credit be gives his banker, may, in all the 
occurrences of his Hfo have his eye upon remov- 
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ing want from the door of the industrious, uid 
defending the unhappy upright man from bank* 
ruptcy. Without this benignity, pride or ven- 
geance will precipitate a man to choose the re- 
ceipt of half his demands from one whom he has 
undone, rather than the whole >from one to whom, 
he has shown mercy. This benignity is essential 
to the character of a fair trader, and any man 
who designs to enjoy his wealth with honour and 
self-satisfactions nay, it woald not be hand to 
maintain, 'that the practice of supporting good 
and industrious men would carry a nian farther «vea 
to his profit than indulging the propensity of 
serving and obliging the ^rtunate. My author 
argues on this subject in order to incline men's 
minds to those who want them most, after this 
manner. * We must always consider the naturo 
of things, and govern ourselves accordingly.* 
The wealthy man, when he has repaid you, is 
upon a balance with you ; but the persoa whom 
you favoured with a loan, if he be a good man> 
will think himself in your debt after he has paid 
you. The wealthy and the conspicuous are not 
obliged by the benefits you do them ; they think 
they conferred a benefit when they received one. 
Your good offices are always suspected, and it is 
with Ihem the same thing to expect their favour as 
to receive it. But the man below you, who knows, 
in tlie ^ood you have done him, you respected 
himself more than his circumstances, does not 
«ct like an obliging man only to him from whom 
he has received a benefit, but also to all who are 
capable of doing him one. And whatever little 
offices he can do for you, he is so far from magni^ 
fying it, that he will labour to extenuate it in all 
his actions and expressions. Moreover the re* 
~nrd to what yoja do to a great man at best is tak^ 
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6n notice of no further than by himself or his fa- 
mily ; but what you do to a man of an humble for- 
tune (provided always that he is a good and a 
modest man) raises the affections towards you of 
all men of that character (of which there are 
many) in the whole city. 

There is nothing gains a reputation to a preach- 
er so much as his own practice ; I am therefore 
casting about what act of benignity is in the pow- 
er of a Spectator. Alas ! that lies but in a very nar- 
row compass : and \ think th^ most immediately un- 
der my patronage are either players, or such whose 
circumstances bear an affinity with theirs. All, 
therefore, I am able to do at this time of this 
kind, is to tell the town, that on Friday the 1 1th qf 
this instant, April, there will be performed, iki* 
York-Buildings, a concert of vocal and instru- 
mental music, for the benefit of Mr. Edward 
Keen, the father of twenty children : and that 
this, day the haughty George Powell hopes all the 
good-natured part of the town will favour him^ 
whom they applauded in Alexander, Timon, 
Lear, and Orestes, with their company this night, 
when he ha2sards all his heroic glory for their ap- 
probation in the humbler condition df honeft 
Jack Falstaffe. 

T- 
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Quis furor, o cive^ / gtue tanta UcmHa ferri T 

LucAN. lib. KS; 

WhAtbUndy^detestedlkrsr, ooold afford 
^Sttdifherfid lleeaie to the bMb'nws swoyd ! 

I DO not question but my country readers have 
been very much surprised at the several accounts 
they have met with in our public papers, of thrift 
species of men among us, lately known by the 
name of Mohocks. I find the opinions of the 
learned as to their origin and designs, are altoge- 
ter various, insomuch that very many begin to 
doubt whether indeed there were ever any such 
society of men. The terror which spread itself 
over the whole nation some years since on account 
of the Irish is ^till fresh in most people's memo^ 
lies, though it afterwards aj^eared thel*e was not 
the least ground for that general consternation. 

The late panic fear was, in the opinion of ma- 
py deep and penetrating persons, of the same 
nature. These will have it, that the Mohocks 
are like those spectres and apparitions which 
frighten several towns and villages in her ma- 
jesty's dominions, though they were never seen 
by any of the inhabitants. Others are apt to think 
that these Mohocks are a kind of bull-beggars> 
first invented by prudent mai^ried men, and mas- 
ters of families, in order to deter their wives and 
daughters from taking the air at unseasonable 
hours; and that when they tell them ^ the Mo- 
hocks will catch them,' it is a caution of the 
ssame nature with that of our forefathers^ when 
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they bid their childreti have a care of Raw-head 
and Bloody-bohes. 

For my own part, I am afraid there was too 
much reason for the great alarm the whole city 
has been in upon this occasion ;, though at the 
same time I must own, that I am in some doubt 
tirhether tlie following pieces are genuine and au- 
thentic : the more so, because I am not fully sa^ 
tisfied that the name, by which the emperor sub- 
scribes himself, is altogether conformable to the 
Indian orthography. 

I shall only farther inform my readers, that it 
was some time since I received the following let-* 
ter and manifesto, though, for particular reasonai 
I did not think fit to publish them till now. 

* TO THE SPECTATOR, 

'sift, 

< Finding that our earnest endeavours fot 
the good of mankind have been basely and mali- 
ciously represented to the world, we send you in- 
closed our imperial manifesto, which it is o^r will 
and pleasure that you forthwith communicate t# 
the public, by inserting it in your next daily pa- 
per. We do not doubt of your ready compli- 
ance in this particular, and therefore bid you 
heartilj^ farewell. 

(Signed) 

Taw Waw Eben Zan Kaladar, 
Emperor of the Mohocks.' 

< The ManifeBto of Taiv Waw Ehtn Zan KaladaVj 
Emfieror of the Mohocks, 

* Whereas we have received informatioini 
from sundry quarters of this great and populous 
city, of several outrages committed on the legs, 

VOL. VI. T 
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arms, noses, and other parts of the good people^ 
of England, by such as have styled themselves* 
tmr subjects ; ih order to vindicate our imperial 
dignity from those false aspet^sions which hav&- 
been cast oh it, as if we ourselves might hav6 
encouraged or abetted any such practices, we 
have, by these presents, thought fit to signify 
cur utmost abhorrence and detestation of all such^ 
tfamultuous and irregular proceedings; and do- 
hereby farther give notice, that if any person or 
persons has or have suffered any wound, htirt^ 
damage, or detriment, in bis or their limb or 
limbs otherwise than shall be hereafter specified^, 
the said person or persons, upon applying them- 
selves to such as we shall appoint for the inspec- 
tion and redress of the grievances aforesaid, 
shall be forthwith committed to the care of our 
principal surgeon, and be cured at our own ex- 
pense, in some one or other of those hospitals 
which we are now erecting for that purpose. 

^And to the end that no one may, either through 
ignorance or inadvertency, incur those penalties 
which we have thought fit to inflict on persons of 
loose and dissolute lives, we do hereby notify to 
the public, that if any man be knocked down or 
assaulted while he is employed in his lawful busi^ 
ness, at proper hours, that it is not done by our 
order ; and we do hereoy permit and allow any 
such person, so knocked down or assaulted, to 
rise again, and defend himself in the best manner 
that he is able. 

' We do also command all and every our good 
subjects, that they do not presume, upon any pre- 
text whatsoever, t6 issue and sally forth from their 
respective quarters till between the hours of ele- 
ven and twelve. That they never tip the lion 
tipon man, woman, or child, till the clock at St. 
I^unstan'srshaU have strucjsL one. 



' Th»t the sw/eat be n^ver given but b^twe^n 
tbe hours of one and two; always provided) ^at 
•our huotiBrs may begin to hunt a little aft^r th^ 
close of the evening, any thing to the contrary 
herein notwithstanding. Provided also, that if 
ever they are reduced to the necessity of pinking, 
it «hall always be in the most fleshy parts, and 
sujch as are least exposed to view. 

* It is also our imperial will and pleasure, that 
'Our good subjects the sweaters do establish their 
hummums in such close places, alleys, nooks, 
and corners, that the patient or patients may not 
be in danger of catching Qold. 

* That the tumblers, to whpse care we chiefly 
<:omm]|t tbe lemaie sex, confine themselves to 
Drury-lane, aiKi the purlieus of the Temple ^ 
and that every other party and divisioa of pur 
•subjects do each of them keep within the respec- 
^yjc quarters we hav^e allotted to them. Provided 
nevertheless, that nothing herein contcdned shai| 
ivk any wise be <x)nstrued to extend tQthe hunteirs, 
nvho have our full license and pearmission to enter 
into any^part of the town whereirer their game 
-shall lead them. 

^ And whereas wc have nothing more at our 
Imperial heart than the reformation of the cities 
of London and Westminster, which to our un- 
speakable satisfaction we have in some measure 
already effected, we do here4>y earnestly pray and 
exhort all husbands, fathers, housekeepers, and 
masters of families, in either of the aforesaid 
cities, not only to repair themselves to their re- 
spective habitations at early and seasonable hours^ 
but also to keep their wives and daughters, sons, 
servants, and apprentices^ from appearing in the 
streets at those times and seasons which may ex- 
pose them to a military discipline, as it is praCr 
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tised by our good subjects the Mohocks ; and ve 
do further promise on our imperial word, that as 
soon as the reformation aforesaid shall be brought 
about, we will forthwith cause all hostilities te 
cease. 

< Given from our court at the Devil-tavern^ 

♦ March 15, 1712.* 
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Invidiam plaeare paraa, ^lirtute reUcta ? 

HoR. 2. Sat iii. 13. 
To shun detractioDy wouldst tUoa Tirtue fly i 

^MR. SP&CTATOa, 

^ I HAVE not seen you lately at any of thtp" 
places where J visit, so that I am afraid you aro 
ivholly unacquainted with what passes among m^ 
part of the world, who are, though I say it, with- 
out controversy, the most accomplished and best 
bred of the town^ Give me leave to tell you, that 
I am extremely discomposed when I hear scandal^ 
and am an utter enemy to all manner of detraction^ 
and think it the greatest meanness that people of 
distinction can be guilty of. However, it is hardly- 
possible to come into company, where you do not 
find them pulling one another to pieces, and that 
from no other provocation but that of hearing any 
one commended. Merit, both as to wit and 
beauty, is become no other than the possession of 
a few trifling people's favour, which you cannot 
possibly arrive at, if ypu have really any thing in 
you that is deserving. What they would bring to 
pass is, to make all good and evil consist in re^ 
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port, aod ^ith whispers, calumnies, andiioperti,- 
ncnces, to have the conduct of those reports^ By 
this means, innocents are blasted upon thejr first 
appearance in town ; and there is nothing more 
required to make a young woman the object of 
•envy and hatred, than to deserve love an^ admi- 
ration. This abominable endeavour to suppress 
.or lessen every thing that is praise-worthy is acs 
frequent among the men as the women* If I can 
j*emember what passed at a visit last night, it wiU 
serve as an instance that the sexes are equally ixi- 
<:lined to defamation, with equal malice and im- 
potence. Jack Triplett camie into my lady Airy's 
4Lbout eight of the clock* You know the manner 
we sit at a visit, and I need not describe the cir- 
cle ; but Mr. Triplett came in, introduced by two 
tapers supported by a spruce servant, whose hair 
is under a cap till my lady's candles aire all lighted 
up, and the hour of ceremony begins : I say Jack 
Triplett came in, and singing (for he is really 
igood company) " Every feature, chai'ming crea- 
ture"— he went on, *' It is a most unreasonable 
thing, that people cannot go peaceably to see their 
friends, but these murderers are let loose. Such 
a shape ! s^Qh an air I wliat a glance was that as 
her chiiriot passed by mine!" — My lady herself 
interrupted him ; " Pray, who is this fine thing I" 
" I warr^pt," says another, " 'tis the creature I 
was telling your ladyship of just now." — ^^ You 
were telling of?" says Jack ; " I wish I had been 
ISO happy 9S' to h;ave come in and heard you ; for 
1 have not words to say what she is : but if an 
agreeable height, a modest air, a virgin shame, 
.luld, impatience of bping beheld amidst a blaze pf 
ten thousand charms" — --The whole room flew 

out— "Qh Mr. Triplett 1" Wh^n Mrs. Lofty, 

a known prude, said she believed she knew who(n 

T 2 
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the gentleman meant ; but she was indeed, as he 
civilly represented her, impatient of being beheld 

Then turning to the lady next to her 

" The most unbred creature you ever saw 1" Ano- 
ther pursued the discourse ; " As unbred, madam, 
as you may think her, she is extremely belied 
if she is the novice she appears ; she was last 
week at a ball till two in the morning ; Mr. Trip- 
lett knows whether he was the happy man that 
took care of her home ; but" -^ — This was fol- 
lowed by some particular exception that each wo- 
man in the room made to some peculiar grace or 
advantage ; so'that Mr. Triplett was beaten from 
one limb and feature to another, till he was forced 
to resign the whole woman. In the end, I. took 
notice Triplett recorded all this malice in his 
heart ; and saw in his countenance, and a certain 
waggish shrug, that he designed to repeat the 
conversation : I therefore let the discourse die, 
and soon after took an occasion to recommend 
a certain gentleman of my acquaintance for a 
person of singular modesty, courage, integrity, 
and withal as a man of an entertaining conversa- 
tion, to which advantages he had a shape and 
manner peculiarly graceful. Mr. Triplett, who 
is a woman's man, seemed to hear me with pa- 
tience enough commend the qualities of his mind. 
He never heard indeed but thai he #a8 a very 
honest man, and no fool : but for a fine gentleman, 
he must ask pardon. Upon no other foundation 
than this, Mr. Triplett took occasion to give the 
gentleman's pedigree, by what methods some 
part of the estate was acquired, how much it 
was beholden to a marriage for the present cir- 
cumstances of it ; after all, he could see nothing 
but a common man in his person, his breeding, 
or understanding. 
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< Thus, Mr. Spectator, this impertinent humour 
of diminishing every one who is produced in eon- 
versation to their advantage, runs through the 
world; and lam, 1 confess, so fearful of the force 
of ill tongues, that I have begged of all those 
who are my well wishers never to commend me, 
for it will but bring my frailties into examination; 
and I had rather be unobserved, than conspicu- 
ous *for disputed perfections. I am confident a 
thousand young people, who would have been or-' 
naments to society, have, from fear of scandal, 
never dared to exert them-ielvcs in the polite arts 
of life. Their lives have passed away in an 
odious rusticity, in spite of great advantages of 
person, geniss, and fortune. There is a vicious 
terror of being blamed in some well-inclined 
people and a wicked pleasure in su pressing them 
in others ; both which I recommend to your spec*- 
tatorial wisdom to animadvert upon ; and if you 
can be successful in it, I need not say how much 
you will deserve of the town ; but new toasts 
will owe to you their beauty, and new wits their 
fame. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most obedient humble fcrvarit, 

T. Mart.' 
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'Quoa iUt timorum 



Mcucimua haud urgetf lethimetna: inde ruendi 
Infen^m mens prona viris, aninueque capaces 
Jit&rtis 

LucAif. i. 454. 

Thrice happy they beneath their northern skies. 
Who that worst fear, the fear of death, despise ! 
Hence they no cafes for this frail being feel, 
' But rush undaunted on the pointed steel. 

Provoke approaching fate, and bravely scorn 
To spare that life which must so soon return. 

BOWE. 

I AM very much pleased with a consolatory, letter 
of Phalaris,^ to one who had lost a son that was 
ayoungman-of great merit. The thought with 
which ihe comforts the af&icted father is, to the 
best of my memory, as follows : — That he should 
consider death h^d set a kind of seal upon his 
son's character, and placed him out of the reach 
of vice and infamy : that, while he lived, he was 
still within the possibility of falling away fromi 
virtue, and losing the fame of which he was pos- 
sessed. Death only closes a man's reputation, 
and determines it as good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be one reason 
why we are naturally averse to the launching out 
into a man's praise till his head is laid in the dust. 
Whilst he is capable of changing, we may be for- 
ced to retract our opinions. He may forfeit the 
esteem we have conceived of him, and some time 

* The reader hardly needs to be told, that the autbentieity 
of the epistles of Phalaris has been suspected, and is suspici* 
ous : but if the letters are good, it is of Ijtj^e coosequexK^e 
who wrote them. 
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or other appear to us under a different light 
irom yrhat he does at present. In short, as the 
iife of any man cannot be called happy or un- 
iiappy, so neither can it be pronounced vicious or 
'virtuous before the conclusion of it. 

It was upon this consideration that Epaminon- 
"das, being asked whether Chahrias, Iphicrates, or 
he himself, deserved most to be esteemed ? 'You 
tnust first see us die/ saith he, < before that ques- 
tion can be answered/ 

As 'there is not a more melancholy considera- 
tion to a good man than his being obnoxious to 
-such a change, so there is nothing more glorious 
than to keep up an uniformity in his actions, and 
preserve the beauty of his character to the last. 

The end of a man's life is often compared t6 
the winding up of-a well-written play, where the 
principal persons still act in character, whatever 
the fate is which they imdergo. There is scarce 
a great person in the Grecian or Roman history, 
^whose death has not been remarked upon by 
«ome writer or other, and censured or applauded 
according to the genius or principles of the person 
'who has descanted it. Monsieur de St. Evremond 
is very particular in setting forth the constancy 
and courage of Petronius Arbiter during his last 
moments, and thinks he discovers in them a grea- 
ter firmness of mind and resolution than in the 
-death of Seneca, Cato, or Socrates. There is no 
question but this polite author's affectation of ap- 
pearing singular in his remarks, and making dis- 
coveries which had escaped the c^servation of 
others, threw him into this course of reflection. 
It was Petronius's merit that he died in the same 
^yety of temper, in which he lived ; but as his 
life was altogether loose and dissolute the indif» 
^ence which he shgwejiat the close ofit i» tobd 
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looked upon as a piece of natural carelesness and 
levity^ rather than fortitude. The resolution of 
Socrates proceeded from very different motivesy 
the consciousness of a well-spent life, and the 
prospect of a happy eternity. If the ingenious 
author above mentioned was so pleased with gay- 
ety of humour in a dying man, he might have 
found a mucli nol^er instance of it in our country- 
man Sir Thomas More. 

This great and learned man was famous for en- 
livening his ordinary discourses with wit and 
pleasantry ; and as Erasmus tells him in an episr- 
tle dedicatory, acted in all parts of life like a se- 
cond Democritus. 

He died upon a point of religion, and is respec- 
ted as a martyr by that side for which he suffered* 
That innocent mirth, which had been so conspic^* 
nous in his life, did not forsake him to the lasl:« 
fie maintained the same cheerfulness of heart 
upon the scaffold which he used to show: at his 
ts^le; and upon laying his head on the blockf 
gave i^istances of that good humour with which 
he had always entertained his friends in the most 
ordinary occurrences. His death was of a pieco 
with his life. There was nothing in it new, fen- 
ced, or affected. He did not look upon the sev.-- 
ering his head from his body as a circumstance 
that ought to produce any change in the dispo^^ 
tiou of his mind ; and as he died under a fixed 
and settled hope of immortality, he thought any- 
unusual degree of sorrow and concern improper 
.on such an occasion, as had nothing in it which, 
could deject or terrify him. 

There is no great danger of imitation from this 
.example. Men's natural fears will be a sufficient 
guard against it. I shall only observe, that what 
was philosophy in this extraordinary man woufai 
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be frenzy in one who does not resemble him as 
-Mrell in the cheerfulness of his temper as in the 
sanctity of his life and manners. 

I shall conclude this paper with the instance of 
A person who seems to me to have shown more in«> 
trepidity and greatness of soul in his dying mO' 
ments than what we meet with among any of the 
ixiost celebrated Greeks and Romans. I met 
with this instance in the History of the Revolu- 
tions in Portugal, written by the abbot de Vertot. 

When Don Sebastian, king of Portugal had in- 
vaded the territories of Muli Moluc, emperor of 
MoroccQ, in order to dethrone him, and set the 
crown upon the head of his nephew, Moluc was 
wearing away with a distemper which he himself 
knew was incurable. However, he prepared for 
thereception of so formidable an enemy. He was, 
indeed, so far spent with his sickness, that he did 
not expect to live out the whole day, when the 
last decisive battle was given ; but, knowing the 
fatal consequences that would happen to his chil^ 
dren and people, in case he should die before he 
put an end to that war, he commanded his princi- 
pal officers, that if he died during the engage- 
ment, they should conceal his death from thp ar- 
my, and that they should ride up to the litter in 
which his corpse was carried, under pretence of 
receiving orders from him as usual. Before the 
battle began, he was carried through all the ranks 
of his army in an open litter, as they stood drawn 
up in array, encouraging them to fight valiantly in 
defence of their religion and country. Finding 
afterwards the battle to go against him, though he 
was very near his last agonies, he threw himself 
out of his litter, rallied his army, and led them on 
.to the charge : which afterwards ended in a com- 
..plete victory on the side of the Moors. He had 



BO sooner brought his men to the engagement^ 
but, finding himself utterly spent, he was again 
replaced in his litter, where, laying his finger oa 
his mouth, to enjoin secrecy to his officers who 
stood about him, he died a few moments after iar 
that posture. h,i. 
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Ea ammielatio qua temitur in pericuUa, sijustitia vac^^ 
pugnatque pro nuB contmodu, in viHo eat, 

TULL. 

l*hat eleratioB of blind irhich is displayed in dangers, if it 
wants justieCj and fights for its own eonvenieney> is vicious. 

Captain Sentry was last night at a club, ani 
produced a letter from Ipswich, which his corres*- 
pondent desirie^himto commomcate to his friend 
the Spectator. It contained an account of an en- 
gagement between a French privateer, comman- 
ded by one Dominick Pottiere, and a little vessel 
of that place laden with com, the master whereof, 
as I remember, was one Goodwin. The English- 
man defended himself with incredible bravery^ 
and beat off the French, after having been boarded 
three or four times^ The enemy still came oa 
with greater fury, and hoped by his number of men 
to carry the prize; till at last the Englishman, find- 
ing himself sink apace, and ready to perish, 
struck: but the effect which this singular gallant- 
ry had upon the captain of the privateer was no 
other than an unmanly desire of vengeance for 
the loss he had sustained in his several attacks. 
He told the Ipswich man in a speaking-trumpet, 
.that he would npt take him aboard, and that hie 
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stayed to 5ee him sink. The Englishman at the 
same time observed a disorder in the vessel, 
which he rightly judged to proceed from the dis- 
dain which the ship's cfew had of their captain's 
inhumanity. With this hope he went into his 
boat, and approached the enemy. He was takea 
in by the sailors in spite of their commander : but, 
though they received him against his command} 
they treated him, when he was in the ship, in the 
manner he directed. Pottiere, caused his men to 
hold Goodwin, while he beat him with a stick, till 
he fainted with loss of blood and rage of heart ; 
after which he ordered him into irons, without 
allowing him any food, but such as one or two of 
the men stole to him under peril of the like usag^: 
and having kept him several days overwhelmed, 
with the misery of stench, hunger, and soreness^ 
he brought him into Calds. Th« governoi: of 
the place was soon acquainted with all that had 
passed, dismissed Pottiere from his charge with 
ignominy, and gave Goodwin all the relief which 
a man of honour would bestow upon an enemy 
Jbarbarously treated, to recover the imputation o( 
cruelty upon his prince and country. 

When Mr. Sentry had read his letter, full of 
many other circumstances which aggravate the 
barbarity, he fell into a sort of criticism upon 
magnanimity and courage, and argued that they- 
were inseparable ; and that courage, without re- 
gard to justice and humanity, was no other thar^ 
the fierceness of a wild beast. ' A good and truly 
bold spirit/ continued he, ^ is ever act;uated by 
reason, and a sense of honour and duty. The af* 
fectation of such a spirit exerts itself in an impu- 
dent aspect, ah overbearing confidence, and a cer- 
tain negligence of giving offence. This is visi- 
ble in all the cocking youths you see about this 
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Ibwn, who are noisy in assemblies, tinatved by tlie 
presence of \irise and virtuous men ; iti a Word, 
insensible of all the honours and decencies of hti- 
inan life. A shameless fellow takes advantage cif 
xnerit clothed with mddesty and magnanimity^ 
and, in the eyes of little people, appears sprightly 
and agreeablfe : while the man of resolution and 
true gallantry is overlooked and disregarded, if 
hot despised. There is a propriety in ^1 things ; 
^d I believe what you Scholars call just andstib- 
lime, in opposition to turgid and bombast expres- 
sion, may give you an idea of what I mean, when 
I say modesty is the certain indication of a great 
spirit, and impudenoe the affectation of it. He 
that writes with judgment, and never rises into 
improper warmths, manifests the true force of 
jgenius; in like mahncr, he who is quiet and 
equal in hiis behaviour, is supported in that depot^t- 
tnent by what we may call true courage. Alas ! 
it is not so easy a thing to be a brave man as the 
unthinking part of mankind imagine. To dare it 
fiOt all that there is in it. The privateer we were just 
now talking of had boldness enough to attack his 
enemy, but not greatness of mind enough to ad- 
Ittire the same quality exerted by that enemy in 
defending himself. Thus his base and little 
ja^ind was wholly taken up in the sordid regard to 
the prize of which he failed, and the damage done 
to his own vessel ; and therefore he used an ho- 
nest man, who defended his own from him, in the 
jnanner as he would a thief that should rob him. 

^ He was equally disappointed, and had not 
spirit enough to consider, that dne case would be 
laudable, and the other criminal. Malice, ran- 
cour, hatred, vengeancefare what tear the breasts 
ofn^an men in fight; but fame, glory, conquests^, 
desire of opportunities to pardon and oblige their 
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ppposerS) are what glow in the minds of the gal- 
lant* The captain ended his discourse with a 
specinnen of his book-learning; and gave us to 
^understand that he had read a French author on 
the subject of justnest? in point of gallantry. * I 
love,' said Mr. Sentry, * a critic who mixes thp 
rules of life with annotations upon writers. My 
•uthor,' added he, < in his dihcourse upon epic 
^peiP) takes occasion to speak of the same qua- 
lity of courage drawn in the two different cha- 
racters of Xurnus and -fineas. He makes cou- 
rage the chief ^nd greatest orns^ment of Turnus ; 
but in i&neas there are many others which out- 
.shii>e it ; ainong the rest, that of piety. Turnus 
Is, therefore, all along painted by the poet full 
pf ostentation, bis language haughty and vain 
glorious, as placing his honour in the manifes- 
tation of his valojir : ^neas speaks littlp, is slow 
to action, and shows only a sort of defensive cou- 
^-age. If equipage and address make Turnua^ 
appear more courageous than ^neas, conduct 
a^4 success prove i^neas moi*e yaliant than TuA 
jmis.' T- 
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J^ te onrnU domua incUnata recumbit. 

ViRG. ^n. xii. 59. 

Qn ^ee the fortunes of qor bpuse depend. 

I? we lopH into the three great heroic poenptB 
which have ^{^eared in the world, we niay ob- 
S^rve that they are built upon very slight found:^ 
tiops. Jlomer liyed near 300 years afte.r the 
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Trojan war; and, as the writing of history was 
hot then in use among the Greeks, we may very 
well suppose that the tradition of Achilles and 
tJlysses had brought down but very few particu- 
lars to his knowledge ; though there is no ques- 
tion but he has wrought into his two poems such 
of their remarkable adventures as were still talked 
of among his contemporaries. 

The story of -fineas, on which Virgil founded 
his poem, was likewise very bare of circum- 
stances, and by that means afforded him an op- 
portunity of embellishing it with fiction, and giv- 
ing a full range to his own invention. We find, 
however, that he has interwoven, in the course of 
his fable, the principal particulars, which were 
generally believed among the Romans, pf ^neas's 
voyage and settlenient iii Italy.' - 

The reader may find an abridgment of the 
whole story, as collected out of the ancient histo- 
rians, and as it was received among the Romans, 
in Dionysius Halicarnassus. 

Since none of the critics have considered Vir- 
gil's fable with relation to this history of -fineas, 
It may, not, perhaps, be amiss to examine it in 
this light, so far as regards my present purpose. 
Whoever looks into the abridgment above men- 
tioned, will find that the character of JEneas is 
•filled with piety to the gods, and a superstitious 
observation of prodigies, oracles', and predictions. 
Virgil has not only preserved his character in the 
person of ^neas, but has given a place in his 
poem to those particular prophecies which he 
found recorded of him in history and tradition. 
The poet took the matters of fact as they came 
down to him, and circumstanced them after his 
own manner, to make them appear the more na- 
tural, agreeable, or surprising. I believe ver^f 



many readers have been $hocHed at that ludicrous 
prophecy which one of ^e harpies pronounce^ ^o 
the Trojans in the third book ; namely, that be- 
fore they had built their intended city they should 
be reduced by hunger to eat their very table$. 
But, when they hear that this was one of the cir- 
cumstances that had been transmitted to the Ro' 
mans in the history of ^neas, they will thinK the 
poet did very well in taking notice of it. The 
historian above mentioned acquaints us, that a 
prophetess had foretold i^neas, he should take 
. his voyage westward, till his companions should 
eat their tables 4 and that accordingly, upon his 
landing in Italy, as they were eating their flesh 
upon cakes of bread for want of other conve- 
niences, they afterwards ied on the cakes thenai* 
selves; upon which o^e of the company said mer- 
rily, * We are eating our tables.* They imme- 
diately took the hint, says the historian, and con- 
cluded the prophecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil 
did not think it proper to emit so material a par- 
ticular in the history of ^neas, it may be worth 
while to consider with how much judgment he 
has qualified it^ and taken off eyery thing thfit 
"might have appeared improper for a passage in 
aa heroic poem. The prophetess who foretels 
it is £^1 hungry harpy, as the person who discoe 
vers if. is young Asqanius. 

'* Jfeus etiam menscu consurmmus / inqttit lulus* 

Mm, vii. 116. 

■'.See, wje devour the plates on which ws fed !' 

Drtjden. 

Such an pbserv?ition, whic^is beautiful in the 
mouth of a boy, would have been ridiculous from 
any other of the company. I am apt to think 
ttxat the ch?ff)ging of tlje Trojan fleet into water- 
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nymphs, which is the most violent machine in the 
vhole ^neid, and has given offence to several 
critics, may be accounted for the same way. Vir- 
gil himself, before he begins that relation, pre- 
mises, that what he was going to tell appeared 
incredible, but that it was justified by tradition. 
What further confirms me that this change of the 
fleet was a celebrated circumstance in the history 
of iEneas, is, that Ovid has given a place to the 
same metamorphosis in his account of the hea- 
then mythology. 

None of the critics I have met with have con- 
sidered the fable of the ^neid in this light, and 
taken notice how the tradition on which it was 
founded authorizes those parts in it which appear 
most exceptionable. I hope the length of this re- 
flection will not make it unacceptable to* the cu- 
rious part of my readers. 

The history which was the basis of Milton's 
poem is still shorter than either that of the Iliad 
or -£neid. The poet has likewise taken care to 
insert every circumstance of it in the body of his 
^able. The ninth book, which we are here to con- 
sider, is raised upon that brief account in Scrip- 
ture, wherein we are told that the serpent was 
more subtle than any beast of the field ; that he 
tempted the woman to eat of the forbidden fruit ; 
that she was overcome by this temptation* and 
that Adam followed her example. From these 
few particulars Milton has formed one of the most 
entertaining fables that invention ever produced. 
He has disposed of these several circumstances 
^mong so many agreeable and natural fictions of 
his own, that his whole story looks only like a 
comment upon sacred writ, or rather seems to be 
a full and complete relation of what the other is 
only an epitome. I have insisted the longer on 
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this considejration, as I look upon the disposition 
and contrivance of the fable to be the principal 
beauty of the ninth book, which has more story in 
it, and is fuller of incidents, than any other in the 
whole poem. Satan's traversing the globe, and 
still keeping within the shadow of the night, as 
fearing to be discovered by the angel of the sun, 
who had before detected him, is one of those 
beautiful imaginations with which he introduces 
this his second series of adventures. Having 
examined the nature of every creature, and found 
out one which was the most proper for his pur- 
pose, he again returns to Paradise ; and to avoid 
discovery, sinks by night with a river that ran un- 
der the garden, and rises up again through a 
fountain that issued from it by the tree of life. 
The poet, who, as we have before taken notice, 
lipeaks as little as possible in his own person, and, 
after the example of Homer, fills every part of his 
work with manners and characters, introduces a 
soliloquy of this infernal agent, who was thus rest- 
less in the destruction of man. He is then de- 
scribed as gliding through the garden, unTierthe 
resemblance of a mist, in order to find out the 
creature in which he designed to tempt our first 
parents. This description has something in it 
very poetical and surprising : 

* So sajiiig, through each thicket dank or dry^ 

Like a black mist low creeping, he led on 

His midnight searc|i, where ^donest he might find 

The serpent : him fast sleeping soon he found 

In labyrinth of many a round self-roll'd* 

His head the midst, well stor'd wjith subtle wiles.' 

The author afterwards gives us a description- 
of the morning, which is wonderfully suitable to 
a divine poem, and peculiar to that first season of 
nature. He represents the earth,' before it was 
curst, as a great altar breathing out its incens« 
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from all parts, and sending up a pleasant savoor 
to the nostrils of its Creator ; to which he adds a 
poble idea of Adam and Eve, as offering their 
morning worship, and flUing up the universal con- 
cert of praise and adoration : 

"^ Now when a sacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flowers, that breath'^ 
Their morning incense ; when all things that breathe 
From th* earth's great altar send up silent praise 
To tiie Creator, and his nostrils fill' 
With grateful aqiell ; )forth came the human pair. 
And join'd their vocal worship to the choir 
Ofcreatures wanting voice. * 

The dispute wh^ch follows between our two 
first parents is represented with great art. It pro- 
ceeds from (SL difference of judgment, not of pas- 
sion, and is managed with reason, not with heat. 
It is such ^ dispute as we may suppose might 
have happened in Paradise, had man continued 
happy and innocent. There is a great (Jelicacy 
in the moralities which are interspersed in 
Adam's discourse, and which the most ordinary 
reader cannot but take notice of. That force pf 
Iqve which the father .of mankind 90 finely des- 
cribes in the eighth bopk, and which is inserted in 
my last Saturday's paper, shows itself here in 
many fine instances ; as in those fond regards he 
casts towards Eve ^t her parting from him^ 

' Her long with ardent look his eye pursu'd 
Delighted, but desiring more her sta^r. 
Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
liepeated ; she to him as oft .engaged 
To be return'd by noon amid the bow'jr.' 

In his impatience and amusement during her 
absence : 



-Adam the while. 



Waiting desirous her retacp, had wove 
Of choicest flow'rs a garland to adorn 
|Ier tressei, vid her rocal labooracro^B* 
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As readers oft are wont their harvest queen. 
Great jjoy he promis'd to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, so long delay'd.' 

But particularly in that passionate speech, 
where, seeing her irrecoverably lost, he resolves 
to perish with her, rather than to live without 
her: 



»Some cursed fraud 



Of enemy hath beguil'd tliee, yet unknown. 
And me with thee hath ruin'd ; for with thoip 
Certain my resolution is to die : 
How can I live without thee ? how forego 
Thy sweet converse and love so dearly join'd, 
To live again iii these wild woods forlorn i 
Should God create another Eve, anc^I 
Another rib afford, yet loss of th^e 
Would never from my heart ; no, no ! I feel 
The link of nature 6nm me : flesh of flesh. 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 
Miiie never shall be parted, bliss or woe !' 

The beginning of this speech, and the prepa« 
ration to it, are animated with the same spirit aa 
the conclusion, which I have here quoted. 

The several wiles which are put in practice by 
the tempter, when he found Eve separated from 
her husband, the many pleasing images of nature 
which are intermixed in this part of the story, 
with its gradual and regular progress to the fa- 
tal catastrophe, are so very remarkable, that it 
would be superfluous to point out their respective 
beauties. 

I have avoided mentioning any particular simi- 
litudes in my remarks on'this great work, because 
I have given a general account of them in m^pa- 
peron the first book. There is one, however, in 
this part of the poem which I shall here quote, as 
it is not only very beautiful, but the closest of any 
in the whole poem ; I mean that \^here the ser- 
pent is described as rolling forward in all his 
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pride, antmated hf the evil spirit, and conducting 
Eve to her destruction, while Adam was at too 
^reat a distance frpm her to give her his assist- 
ance. Th^se several particukrs are all of them 
wrought into the following similitude : 

* H ope eleyates, and joy 
3righteDS his crest ; as when a wandering nr^ 
Compact of unctuous vapour^ which the night 
Condeiyfes, and the cold enidrons rounil. 
Kindled through agitation to a flame> 
nVhich oft» thej say, some evi^^ spirit attends) 
Hovering and blazing with ^elusive light, 
JMIisleads th' amaz'd night wanderer ttom his wfij 
To bogt and mires, and oft through pond or poof. 
There swaUpw'd u|» andt^lost, from suecoi:^^ fjir.' 

The ^eqret intoxication of pleasure, with siH 
those transient flushings pf guilt 9^i\d joy, which 
the poet represents in our first parents upon their 
eating the forbidden fruit, to those flaggings of 
spirit, damps of sorrow, and mutual accusations 
which succeed it, Ure conceived with a wonderful 
imagination^ and described in very natural senti* 
ments. 

When Dido^ in the fourth .£neid, yielded to 
that fatal temptation which ruined her, Virgil telU 
us the earth trembled, the heavens were filled 
with flashes of lightning, and the nymphs howled 
'Upon the mountain tops. Milton, in the same 
poetical spirit^ has described all nature as dis- 
turbed upon Eve's eating the forbidden fruit : 

* S& ^%yii)g, her raf h hand in evil hour, 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck'd, she eat : 
Earth felt the wound, and Xatui*e, from her seat 
8ighing, through all her works gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. . i* 

Upon Adam's falling into the same guilt, thp 
^vhole creation appears a second time in convul- 
sions. 
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Against l^is better kno^kdgfe ; n^ cteceiVd, 
But fondly oTereollie ivi&i lemftlfe cbarm. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as agam 
In pangs^ and Nature gave a second groan ; 
SkylowVd, and, mutteritig thunder. Some M. drope 
Wept at eompletkig of the mortal iin.' 

As all nature suffel*ed by the guilt of our first 
|)arents, these symptoms of trouble and constei> 
nation are wonderfully imagined, not only as pro- 
digies, but as marks of her sympathizing in the 
fall of man. 

Adam's converse with Eve, after having eaten- 
the forbidden fruit, is an exact copy of that be- 
tween Jupiter and Juno in the fourteenth Iliad. 
Juno there i approaches Jupiter with the girdle 
•which she had received from Venus ; upon which- 
he tells her, that she appeared more charming and 
desirable than she had ever done before, eveiv. 
when their loves were at the highest. The poet 
afterwards describes them as reposing on a sum- 
mit of Mount Ida, which produced under them a 
bed of flowers-, the lotus, the crocus, and the 
hyacinth ; and< concludes his description with their 
falling asleep. 

Let the reader compare this with the following 
passage in Milton, which begins with Adam's* 
speech to Eve : 

'■¥61' never did thy beauty since the tfey 
I' saw thee first and wedded thee, adorn'd^^ 
With all perfections, so inflame my seme 
With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree.' 

* So said he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amopous intent^ well understood 
Of Eve, whose eye darted contagious fir^ : 
Her hand he seized, and to a shady'bank. 
Thick over head with verdant roof embower'd. 
He led her nothing loth ; flowers were the coucb>. 
Pansies, and violets, and asphodel, 
Ajxd byaQinthj Earth's freshest softest lap- 
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There they their fill of lore and love's disport 
^ Took largely, of their mutual guilt the seal. 
The solace of their sin, till dewy sleep 
Oppress'd them.—*—' 

As no poet seems ever to have studied Homer 
more, or to have more resembled him in the great- 
ness of genius, than Milton, I think I should have 
given but a very imperfect account of its beauties^ 
if I had not observed the most remarkable passa- 
ges which look like parallels in these two great 
authors. I might, in the course of these criti- 
cisms, have taken notice of many particular lined 
and expressions which are translated from the 
Greek poet ; but as I thought this would have ap- 
peared too minute and over-curious, I have pur- 
posely omitted them. The greater incidents, 
however, are not only set off by being shown iii 
the same light with several of the same nature in 
Homerj but by that means may be also guarded, 
against the cavils of the tasteless or ignbi*ant. 

L. 
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Si ad honestatem nati sumus, ea aut sola ex- 
petenda est, aut certe omrU pondere gravior est habenda 
quam reliqua omnia. Tull. 

If we be made for honesty, either it is solely to be sought, or 
certainly to be estimated much more highly than all other 
things. 

Will Honeycomb was complsdning to me yes- 
terday that the conversation of the town is so al- 
tered of late years, that a fine gentleman is at a 
loss formatter to start discourse, as well as una- 
ble to fall in with the talji he generally meets with. 
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Will takes notice, that there is now an evil under 
the sun which he supposes to be entirely new, 
because not mentioned by any satirist, or moral- 
ist, in any age. *Men,* said he, * grow knaves 
sooner than they ever did since the creation of the 
world before.* If you read the tragedies of the 
lastage, you find the artful men, and persons of 
intrigue, are advanced very far in years, and be- 
yond the pleasures and sallies of youth ; but now 
Will observes, that the young have taken-in the 
vices of the aged, aad you shall have a man of 
iive-and-twenty, crafty, false, and intriguing, not 
ashamed to over-reach, cozen, and beguile. My 
friend adds, that till about the latter end of king 
Charles's reign there was not a rascal of any 
eminence under forty. In the places of resort for 
conversation, you now hear nothing but what re- 
lates to the improving men's fortunes, without re- 
gard to the methods towards it. This is so 
fashionable, that young men form themselves 
upon a certain neglect of every thing that is can- 
did, simple, and worthy of true esteem ; and af- 
fect being yet worse than they are, by acknow- 
ledging, in their general turn of mind and dis- 
course, that they have not any remaining value 
for true honour and honesty ; preferring the ca- 
pacity of being artful to gain their ends, to the 
merit of despising those ends when they come in 
competition with their honesty. All this is diie 
to the very silly pride that generally prevails, of 
being valued for the ability of carrying their 
point; in a word, from the opinion tiiat shallow . 
and, unexperienced people entertain of the short- 
lived force of cunning. But I shall, before I en- 
ter upon the various faces which folly, covered 
with artifice, puts on to impose upon the unthink- 
ing, produce a great authority for asserting, that 
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uothing but tmth and ingenuity* has aijy lasting 
good effect} even upon a man's fortune and in-^ 
terest. 

^ Truth and reality have all the advantages of 
appearance, and many more. If the show of aiiy 
thing be good for any thing, I am sure sincerity 
is better ; for why does any man dissemble, or 
seem to be that which he is not, but because he 
thinks it good to have such a quality as he pre- 
tends to ? for to counterfeit and dissemble is to 
put on the appearance of some real excellency* 
Now ^he best way in the world for a man to seem^ 
to be any thing, is really to be what he woulj 
seem to be. Besides, that it is many times as 
troublesome to make good the pretence of a good 
quality, as to have it; and if a man have it notf 
it is ten to one but he- is discovered to want it, and 
then all his pains and labour to seem to have it is 
lost. There is something unnatural in paintings 
wjiich a skilful eye will easily discern from native 
beauty and complexion. 

< It is -hard to personate and act a part long^^ 
for where truth is not at the bottom, nature will 
aj^ways be endeavouring to return, and will peep 
out and betray herself onetime or other. There- 
fore if any man think it convenient to seem good, 
ttt ISm be 80 indeed, and then his goodness will 
ai^ar to every body's satisfaction ; so that upon 
a|i Accounts sincerity is true wisdom. Particu- 
larly as to the affairs of this world, integrity hath 
many advantages over all the fine and artificial 
ways of dissimulation and deceit ; it is much the 
plainer and easier, much the safer and more se- 
cure way of dealing in the world : it has less of 
tr^lAle and difficulty, of intanglement and perplex- 

* In^nuity se^mi to be here used for ingenaoasness. 
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ity, of danger and hazard in it ; it is the shortest 
and nearest way to our end, carrying us thither 
in a straight line, and will hold out and last long- 
est. The arts of deceit and cunning do contin* 
ually grow weaker and less effectual and service- 
able to them that use them ; whereaa integrity 
^ains strength by use, and the more and longer 
^y man practiseth it, the greater service it does 
him, by confirming his reputation, and encourag- 
ing those with whom he hath to do to repose the 
greatest trust and confidence in him, which is an 
unspeakable advantage in the business and affairs 
of life. 

* Truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out ; it is always near at 
handf and sits upon our lips and is ready to drop 
out before we are aware ; whereas a lie is trouble- 
some , and sets a man's invention upon the rack, 
and one trick needs a great many more to make it 
good. It is like building upon a false foundation! 
which constantly stands in need of props to shore 
it up, and proves at last more chargeable than to 
haiw raised a subtantial building at "first upon a 
true and solid foundation ; for sincerity is firm ancl 
itabstanti^li and there is nothing hdllow and un- 
sound in it, and, because it is plain ^1 Open, fears 
no discovery ; of which the crafty inan is always 
in danger ; and when he thinks he walks in the 
dark, all his pretences are so transparent^ that he 
that runs may read them ; he is the last man that 
finds himself to be found out ; and whilat he takes 
it for granted that he makes fools of others, he 
renders himself ridiculous. 

< Add to all this, tlmt sincerity is the most com* 
pendious wisdom, and an excellent instrument for 
the speedy dispatch of business ; it creates eon** 
Jidence in those we have to deal wilhi saves the 
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labour of many inquiries, and bring things to an 
issue in a few words. It is like travelling in a 
plain beaten road, which commonly brings a man 
sooner to his journey's end than by-ways, in which 
men often lose themselves. In a word, whatsoever 
convenience may be thought to be in falsehood 
and dissimulation, it is soon over ; but the incon- 
venience of it is perpetual, because it brings a 
man under an everlasting jealousy and suspicion) 
so that he is not believed when he speaks truth, 
nor trusted perhaps when he means honestly.. 
When a man has once forfeited the reputation of 
his integrity, he is set fast ; and nothing will then 
serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood. 

' And I have often thought, that God hath, in 
his great wisdom, hid from men of false and dis- 
honest minds the wonderful advantages of truth 
and integrity to the prosperity even of our worldly 
affairs : these men are so blinded by their eovet- 
ousness and ambition, that they cannot look be- 
yond a present advantage, nor forbear to seize 
"upon it, though by ways never so indirect; they 
cannot see so far as to the remote consequence- 
of a steady integrity, and the Vast benefit and ad* 
vantages which it will bring a man at last. Were 
but this sort of men wise and clear-sighted enough 
to discern this, they would be honest out of very 
knavery, not out of any love to honesty and vir- 
tue, but with a crafty design to pronwte and ad- 
vance more effectually their own interests ; and 
therefore the justice of the Divine Providence 
hath hid this truest point of wisdom from their 
eyes, that bad men might not be upon equal 
terms with the just and upright, and serve their 
own wicked designs by honest and lawful means. 

* Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world 
for a day, and should never have occasion to con^ 
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verse more with mankitid, tiever more need their 
good opinion or good word, it were then no great 
ittatter (speaking as to the concernments ot this 
world) if a man spent his reputation all at once^ 
and ventured it at one throw : but if he be to con- 
dnue in the world, and would have the advantage 
of conversation whilst he is in it, let him make 
use of truth and sincerity in all his words and ac- 
tions ; for nothing but this will last and hold out 
to the end : all other arts will fail, but truth and 
integrity will carry a man through, and bear him 
out to the last.* T. 
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Jh tenui labu T ' Virg. George iy* 6. 

Though low the sobjeet^ it deserves our paiiis. 

The gentleman who obliges the world in general) 
and me in particular, with his thoughts upon edu* 
cation, has just sent me the following letter : 

■I 

*SIR, 

< I TAKE the liberty to send you a fourth 
letter upon the education of youth. In my last I 
gave you my thoughts upon some particular 
tasks^ which I conceived it might not be amisa^to 
mix with their usual exercises,, in order to give 
them an early seasoning of virtues I shall in this 
propose some others, which I fancy might contri- 
bute to give them a right turn for the world, and 
enable them to make their way in it. 

^ T^ design of learning is^ as I take it, ei^er 
tm render a man ao agreeable companion to iiim- 

x2 
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self, and teach him to support solitude with plea- 
Sure ; or, if he is' not born to an. estate, to supply 
that defect, and furnish him with the means of 
acquiring one. A person who applies himself to 
learning with the first of these views may be said 
to study for ornament; as he who proposes to him- 
self the second, properly studies for use. The 
one does it to raise himself a fortune ; the other, 
to set off that which he is already possessed of. 
But as far the greater part of mankind are in- 
cluded in the latter class, I shall only propose 
some methods at present for the service of such 
who expect to advance themselves in the World 
by their learning. In order to which I shall pre- 
mise that many more estates have been acquired 
by little accomplishments than by extraordinary 
ones; those qualities which make the greatest 
figure in the eye of the world, not being always 
the most useful in themselves, or the most advan- 
tageous to their owners. 

^ The posts which require men of shining and 
uncommon parts to discharge them are s» very 
few, that many a great genius goes out of the 
world without ever having an opportunity to ex- 
ert itself; whereas persons of ordinary endow- 
ments meet with occasions fitted to their parts 
and capacities every day in the common, occur- 
rences of life. 

* I am acquainted with two persons who were 
formerly school-fellows,* and have been good 
friends ever since. One of them was not only 
thought an impenetrable blockhead at school, but 

• Swift, and Mr. Stratford a merchant. * Stratford is worth 
*a plum, and is now lentUngf the government 40,000/. jet we 

were educated together at the same school and university.' 
Swift'a Works, vol. xxii. p. 10. cr. 8vo.-*Stratford w«s after- 
wi^ds a bankrupt. 
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stiill maintained his reputation at the university; 
the other was the pride of his master, and the 
most celebrated person in the college of which 
he was a member. The man of genms is at, pre- 
sent buried in a country parsonage of eight-score 
pounds a year; while the pther, with the bare 
abilities of a common scrivener, has got an estate 
of above an hundred thousand pounds. 

* I fancy, from what I have said, it will almost 
appear ?i doubtful ca^e to many a wealthy citizen, 
whether or no he ought to wish his son should be 
a great genius : but this I am sure of, that nothing 
is more absurd than to give a lad the education of 
one, whom nature has not favoured with any par- 
ticular marks of distinction. 

*,The fault therefore of our grammar-schoolk 
is, that every boy is pushed onto works of genius : 
whereas it would be far more advantageous for 
the greatest part of them to be taught such little 
practical arts and sciences as do not require any 
great share of parts to be master of them, and yet 
may come often into play during the course of a 
man's life. 

* Such are all the parts of practical geometry. I 
have known a man contract a friendship with a 
minister of state, upon cutting a dial in his win- 
dow; and remember a clergyman who got one 
of the best benefices in the west of England, by 
setting a country gentleman's affairs in some me- 
thod, and giving him an exact survey of his es- 
tate, i 

' While I am upon this subject, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a particular which is of use in every 
station of life, and which, methinks, every master 
should teach scholars ; I mean the writing of Eng- 
lish letters. To this end, instead of perpleKlu^ 
> them with Latin epistlesjlh^me^ «ctv^\^\^*^^'i^i«R.^^ 
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might be a punctual correspondence established 
between two boysy who might act in any imaginary 
parts of business, or be allowed sometimes to give 
a range to their own fancies, and commvnicate to 
each other whatever trifles they thought fit, pro- 
vided neither of them ever failed at the appointed 
time to answer his correspondent's letter. 

^ I believe I may venture to aiArm, that the ge^ 
nerality of boys would find themselves more ad- 
vantaged by this custom, when they come to be 
men, than by all the Greek and Latin their masters 
can teach them in seven or eight years. 

« The want of it is very visible in many learned 
persons, who, while they are admiring Uie styles 
of Demosthenes or Cicero, want phrases to ex- 
press themselves on the most common occasions. 
I have seen a letter froin one of these Latin ora- 
tors which would have been deservedly laughed 
at by a common attorney. 

* Under this head of writing I cannot oinit ac- 
-counts and short-hand, which are learned with lit- 
tle pains, and very properly come into the num- 
ber of such arts as I have been here recommend- 
ing- 

* You must, doubtless, sir, observe, that I have 

hitherto chiefly insisted upon these things for 
such boys as do not appear to have any thing ex- 
traordinary in their natural talents, and conse- 
quently are not qualified for the finer parts of 
learning ; yet I believe I might carry this matter 
still further, and venture to assert, that a lad of 
genius has sometimes occasion for these little 
acquirements, to be as it were the fore-runners of 
his parts, , and to introduce him into the world. 

* History is full of examples of persons who, 
though they have had the largest abilities, have 

heen obliged to insinuate tiitTi»^Vr^Vm\ft\3aR(kyour 
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of great; men by these trivial accomplishments; 
as the complete gentleman, in some of our mo- 
dem comedies, makes his first advances to his 
mistres^ under the disguise of a painter or a dan- 
cing-master. 

* The difference is, that in a lad of genius these 
are only so many accomplishments, which in an- 
other are essentials ; the one diverts himself with 
them, the other works at them. In short, I look 
upon a great genius, with these little additions, in 
the same light as I regard the Grand Seignior, 
who is obliged, by an express command in the 
Alcoran, to learn and practice some handicraft 
trade ; though I need not to have gone for my in- 
stance farther than Germany, where several em- 
perors have vc^untarily done the same thing. Leo<« 
pold the last worked in wood : and I have heard 
there are several handicraft works of his making 
to be seen at Vienna, so neatly tui*ned, that the 
best joiner in Europe might safely own them 
without any disgrace to his profession.* 

^ I would not be thought, by any thing I have 
said, to be against improving a boy*s genius to the 
utmost pitch, it can be carried. What I would 
endeavour to show in this essay is, that there may 
be methods taken to make learning advantageous 
even to the meanest capacities. 

I am, SIR, 
Yburs, &e.' 

X. 

* The instance of czar Peter is still more recent^ and more 
remarkable. ^ 
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'Cum ma^ma virtutibua affer9^ 



Grande rupercttiiim' 

Juv. Sst. Tl. 16«. 

Their sigiial virtues hardly «an be borne, 
DaahM as they are with saperciliotti joorn. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

* You have in some of your discourses 
described most sort of W9men in their distinct and 
proper classes, as the ape, the coquette,, and many 
others; but I think you have never yet said any 
thing of a devotee. A devotee is one of those vrha 
disparage religion by their indiscreet and unsea- 
Enable introduction of the ifnention of virtue on 
^1 occasions. She professes she is what nobody 
ought to doubt she is ; andhetrajrs the labour she 
is put to, to be what she o\ight to be with cheer* 
fulness and alacrity. She lives in the world, and 
denies herself none of the diversions of it, with a 
constant declaration how insipid all things in it 
are to her. She is never herself but at church ; 
there she displays her virtue, and is so fervent in 
her devotions, that I have frequently seen hep 
pray herself out of breath. While other young 
ladies in the house are dancing, or playing at 
questions and commands, she reads aloud in her 
closet. She says, all love is ridiculous, except it 
be celestial ; but she speaks of the passion of one 
mortal to another with too much bitterness for 
one that had no jealousy mixed with her contempt 
of it. If at any time she sees a man warm in his 
addresses to his mistress, she will lift up her eyes 
to heaven and cry, ^^ What nonsense is tha( foq} 
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talking! Will the bell never ring for prayers ?'* 
We have an eininent lady of this stamp in our 
country, who pretends to amusements very mueh 
above the rest of her sex. She never carries a 
vrhite shock-dog with bells under her arms nor a 
aquirr^l or dor-mouse in her pockety but always 
an abridged piece of morality^ to steal out when 
she is sure of being observed. When she went 
to the famous ass-race (which I must confess was 
but an odd diversion to be encouraged by people 
of rank and figure,) it was not, like other ladies, to 
bear those poor animals bray, nor to see fellows 
run naked, or to hear country squires in bob wigs 
and whitp girdles make iove at the side of a 
coach, and cry, ^ Madam this is dainty weather.** 
Thus she describes the diversion; for she went 
only to pray heartily that nobody might be hurt 
in the crowd, and to see if the poor fellow's face, 
which was distorted with grinning, might any 
way be brought to itself again. She never chats 
over her tea, but covers her face, and is supposed 
in an ejaculation b^ore she tastes a sup. This 
ostentatious behaviour is such an offence to true 
sanctity, that it disparages it, and makes virtue 
not only unamiable, but also ridiculous. The sa* 
cred writings are full of reflections which abhor 
this kind of conduct; and a devotee is so far from 
promoting goodness, that she deters others by 
her exampIe.^ Folly and vanity in one of these la- 
dies is like vice in a clergyman ; it does not only 
debase him, but makes the inconsiderate part of 
the world think the worse of religion. 

I am, SIR, 
Your humble^ servant, 

Hotspur.' 
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* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Xenophon, in his short account of the 
Spartan commonwealth, speaking of the beha- 
viour of their young men in the streets, says, 
** There was so much modesty in their looks, 
that you might as sooti have turned the eyes of 
a marble statue upon you as theirs ; and that in 
all their behaviour they were more modest than 
a bride when put to bed upon her wedding- 
night." This virtue, which is always subjoined 
to magnanimity, had such an influience upon their 
courage, that iti battle an enemy could not look 
them in the face, and- they durst not but die for 
their country. 

'Whenever I walk in the streets of London 
and Westminster, the countenances of all the 
young fellows that pass by me make me wish 
myself in Sparta: I meet with such blustering 
airs, big looks, and bold fronts, that, to a super- 
ficial observer, would bespeak a courage above 
those Grecians. 1 am arrived to that perfect ion 
in speculation, that I understand the language of 
the eyes, which would be a great misfortune to 
me had I not corrected the testiness of old age 
by philosophy. There is scarce a man in a red 
coat who does not tell me, with a full stare, he is 
a bold man : I see several swear inwardly at me, 
without any offence of mine, but the oddness of 
my person : I meet contempt in every street, ex- 
pressed in different manners by the scornful look, 
the elevated eye-brow, and the swelling nostrils 
of the proud and prosperous. The 'prentice 
speaks his disrespect by an extended finger, and 
the porter by stealing out his tongue. If a coun-^ 
try gentleman appears a little curious in observ- 
ing the edifices, signs, clocks, coaches, and dials, 
it is not to be imagined how the polite rabble of 
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this town, who are acquainted with these objects, 
ridicule his rusticity. I have known a fellow 
with a burdisnon his head steal a hand down from 
his load) and slily twirl the cock of a squire's hat 
behind him ; while the offended person is swear- 
ing, or out of countenance, all the wag-wits in the 
bighway are grinning in applause of the ingenious 
rogue that gave him the tip, and the folly of him 
who had not eyes all round his head to prevent re- 
ceiving it. These things arise from a general 
affectation of smartness, wit, and courage. Wy- 
cherly somewhere rallies the pretensions this 
way, by making a fellow say, ^< Red breeches are 
a ciertain sig^ of valour ;** and Otway makes a 
man, to boast his agility, trip up a beggar on 
crutches. From such hints I beg a speculation 
on this subject: in the mean time I shall do all 
in the power of a weak old fellow in my own de- 
fence ; for as Diogenes, being in quest of an ho- 
nest man, sought for him when it was in broad 
daylight with a lantern and candle, so I intend 
for the future to walk the streets with a dark lan- 
tern, which has a convex crystal in it; and if any 
man stares at me, I give fair warning that I will 
direct the light full into his eyes. Thus despair-* 
ing to find men modest, I hope by this means te 
evade their impudence. 

I am, SIR, 
Your humble servant, 

T. SOPHROSVNIUS.' 
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JWn eg-o mordaci diatrinxi carmine quenquam. 

Ovid. Trist. ih 565. 

I ne*er in gall dippM my envenoin'd pen^ 

Nor branded the bold front of shameless men. . 

I HAVE been very often tempted to write invec- 
tives upon those who Jjave detracted from my 
works, or spoken in derogation of my person ; 
but 1 look upon it as a particular happiness, that 
I have always hindered my resentments frona 
proceeding to this extremity. I once had gone 
through half a satire, but found so n>any motions 
of humanity rising in me towards the persons 
whom, I had severely treated, that I threw it into 
the fire without ever finishing it. . I hare been 
angry enough to make several little epigrams and 
lanipoons j and, after having admired them a day 
or two, have likewise committed them to the 
flames. These I look upon as so many sacrifices 
to humanity, and have received much greater sa- 
tisfaction from the suppressing such performances, 
than 1 could have done from any reputation*they 
might have procured me, or from any mortifica- 
tion they might have given my enemies, in case I 
had made them public. If a niktn has any talent in 
writing, it .shows a good mind to forbear answer- 
ing calumnies and reproaches in the same spirit of 
bitterness with which they are offered. But when 
a man has been at some pains in making suitable 
returns to an enemy, and has the instruments of 
revenge in his hands, to let drop his wrath, and 
stifle his resentments, seems to have something 
ia it great and heroical. There is a particular 
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merit in such a way of forgiving an enemy ; and 
the more violent and unprovoked the offence has 
been, the greater still is the. merit of him who 
thus forgives it. 

I never met with a consideration that is more 
finely spun, and what has better pleased me, than 
one in Epictetus, which places an enemy in a new 
light, and gives us a view of him altogether dif- 
ferent from that in which we are used to regard 
bim. The sense of it is as follows : ' Does a man 
reproach thee for -being proud or ill-natured, ^n- 
-vious or conceited, ignorant or detracting ? 
Consider with thyself whether his reproaches are 
true. If they are not, consider that thou art ndt 
the person whom he reproaches, but that he re- 
viles an imaginary being, and perhaps loves what 
thou really art, though he hates what thou ap- 
pearest to be. If his reproaches are true, if thou 
art the envious, ill-natured man he takes thee for, 
give thyself another turn, became mild, affable, 
and obliging, and his reproaches of thee natu- 
rally cease.' His reproaches may indeed conti- 
mie, but thou art no longer the person whom 
he reproaches.** 

I often ^pply this rule to myself; and when I 
hear of a satirical speech or writing that is aimed 
at me, I examine my own heart, whether I deserve 
it or not. If I bring in a verdict against myself, 
I endeavour to rectify my conduct tor the future 
in those particulars which have drawn the cen- 
sure upon me ; but if the whole invective be 
grounded upon a falsehood, I trouble myself no 
further about it, and look upon my name at the 
liead of it to signify no more than one of those 
fictitious names made use of by an author to intro- 

* Epict Ench. cap. 48 and 64, fid. Berk. UT^>^xt». 



duce an imaginary character. Whyshouldamanbo 
sensible of the sting of a reproach who is astraa-* 
ger to the guilt that is implied in it ; or subject 
himself to the penalty, -when he knows he has 
never committed the crime ? This is a piece of for- 
titude which every one owes to his own innocence* , 
and -without which it is impossible for a man o£ 
any merit or figure to live at peace with himself> 
in a country that abounds yirith wit and liberty. 

The &mou8 Monsieur Balzac, in a letter to the 
ch^cellor of France, who had prevented the pub* 
lication of a book against him, has the following 
words, which are a lively picture of the greatness 
of mind so visible in th^ w6rks of that author; ^If 
it was a new thing, it may bk I should not be dis:-' 
jj^leased with the supi>ression of the first libel that 
should abuse me ; but since there are enough of 
them to make a small library, I am secretly plea- 
sed to see the number increased, and take de- 
light in raising a heap of stones that envy has cast 
at me without doing me any harm.' 

The author here alludes to those monuments*^ 
of the eastern nations, which were mountains of 
stones raided upon the dead bodies by travellers* 
that used to cast every one his stone upon it as 
they passed by. It is certain that no monument 
is so glorious as one which is thus raised by the 
hands of envy. For my part I admire an author 
for such a temper of mind as enables him to bear 
an undeserved reproach without resentment* 
more than for M the wit of any the finest satiri- 
cal, reply. 

Thus far I thought necessary to explain myself 
in relation to those who have animadverted on this 

* There arto abundant monuments of the same kind in 
North ^ritaiiis where thej are called ' eaf mt.' 
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paper, and to show the reason why I have not 
thought fit to return them any formal answer. I 
must farther add, that the work would have been 
of very little use to the public had it been filled 
^vith personal reflections and debates; for which 
reason I have never once tunved out of ray way 
to observe those little cavils which have been 
made against it by envy or ignorance. The com- 
mon fry of scribblers, who have no other way of 
being taken notice of but by attacking what has 
gained some reputation in the world, would hav<s 
furnished me with business enough, had they 
found me disposed to enter the lists with them. 
I shall conclude with the fable of Boccalini's 
traveller, who was so pestered with the noise of 
grass-hoppers in his ears, that he alighted from 
ms horse in great wrath to kill them all. < This,* 
says the author, ' was troubling himself to no 
manner of purpose. Had he pursued his jour- 
ney without taking notice of them, the. trouble- 
some insects would h^ve died of themselves in a 
very-few weeks, and be would h^ve si;ilfered noth- 
ing from them.' L. 
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'^ptisaima tpiaque dalntnt du. 



Charior est iUis homo guam si6i.' 

Juv. Sat. X. 349. 
-——The gods will grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees tfaey want : 
In goodness, as in greatness they excel ; 
Ah! tl^twejoy'doui-selvesbuthalf aswell! 

Drydisn. 

It is owing to pride, and a secret affectation of 
a certain self-existence, that the noblest motive 

t2 
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for action that over was proposed to man U not 
acknowledged the glory and happiness of their 
heing. The heart is treacherous to itself, and wo 
do not let our reflections go deep enough to re- 
ceive religion as the most honourable incentive 
to good and worthy actions. It is our natural 
weakness to flatter ourselves into <a belief) that if 
we search into our inmost thoughtSi we find our- 
selves wholly disinterested, and divested of any 
vjlews arising from self-love and vain-glory. But 
however s^urits of superficial greatness may d|s* 
dain at first sight to do any thing, but from a no- 
ble impulse in themselves, without any future 
regards in this or any other being; upon stricter 
inquiry they will find, to act worthily, and expect 
to be rewarded only In another world, is as heroic 
a pitch of virtue as luiman nature can arrive at. 
If the tenor of our actions have any other mo- 
tive than the de^re to be pleasing in the eye of 
the deity, it will necessarily follow that ^ve must 
be more than men, if we are ^lot too much ex- 
alted in prosperity and depressed in adversity. 
But the Christian world has a Leader, the con- 
templation of whose life and suflerings must ad- 
minister comfort in afiliction,' while the sense of 
his power and omnipotence must g^ve them hu- 
miliation in prosperity. 

It is owing to the forbidding and unlovely con- 
straint with which men of low conceptions act 
when they think they confonn themselves to re- 
ligion, as well as to the more odious conduct of 
hypocrites, that the word Christian does not carry 
with it at first view all Uiat is great, worthy, 
friendly, generous, and heroic. The man who 
suspends his hopes of the reward of worthy ac* 
tions till after death, who can bestow unseen, who 
can overlook hatred> do good to his slanderer. 



-who can never be lungry at his fnend) never re* 
vengeful to his enemy, is certainly formed for t)ie 
benefit of society. Yet these are so far fi'om he- 
roic virtues, that Uiey are but the ordinary duties 
of a Christian. 

When a man with a steady faith looks back on 
the great catastrophe of this day,* with what 
bleeding emotions of heart must he contemplate 
the life and sufferings of his Deliverer ! When 
his agonies occur to him, how will he weep to 
reflect that he has often forgot them for the 
glance of a wanton, for the applause .of a vain 
world, for a heap of fleeting p^st pleasures, which 
are at present aching sorrows! 

How pleasing is the contemplation of the lowly 
steps our Almighty Leader took in conducting us 
to his heavenly mansions I In plain and apt pa-^ 
rable, similitude and allegory, our great Master- 
enforced the doctrine of our salvation ; but they 
of his acquaintance, instead of receiving what 
they could not oppose, were offended at the pre- 
sumption of being wiser than they. They could 
not raise |heir little idieas above the consideration 
of him, in those circumstances familiar to them, 
or conceive that he, who appeared not more ter- 
rible or pompous, should have any thing more ex- 
alted than themselves ; he in that place therefore 
would no longer ineffectually exert a power 
which was incapable of conquering the prepossesr 
sion of their narrow and mean conceptions. 

Multitudes followed him, and brought him the 
< dumb, the blind, the sick, and maimed ; whom 
' when their Creator had touched, with a second 
Mife they saw, spoke, leaped, and ran. In affec- 
l^uon to him, and admiration of his actions, the 

* This paper w9ib pttUiihed on Good Fti4»t« \X\%. 
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crowd could ftot leave hitn, but waited near lum 
till they were almost as faint and helpless as others 
they brought for succour. He had compassion' 
on them, and by a miracle supplied their neceS- 
sities. Oh, the ecstatic ^tertaininent, when they 
could behold their food immediately increase to 
the distributor's hand, and see their God in per- 
son feeding and refreshing his creatures! Oh 
envied happiness ! But why do I say envied ? as 
if our God did not still preside over our tempe- 
rate meals, cheerful hours, and innocewt conver- 
sations. 

But though the sacred story is every where 
full of miracles not inferior to this, and though in 
the i;nidst of those acts of divinity he never gave 
the least hint of a design to become a secular 
prince, yet had not hitherto the apostles them- 
selves any other than hopes of worldly power, 
preferment, riches, and pomp; for Peter, upon 
an accident of ambition among the apostles, hear- 
ing his Master explain that his kingdom was not 
of this world, was so scandalized that he whom 
he had so long followed should suffer Jhe igno- 
miny, shame, arid death which he foretold, that 
he took him aside and said, ^ Be it far from thee> 
Lord, this shall not be unto thee:' for which he 
suffered a severe reprehension from his Master, 
as having in his view the glory of man rathe i* 
than that of God. 

The great change of things began to draw near,, 
when the Lord of Nature thought fit, as a saviour 
and deliverer, to make his public entry into Ju-^ 
rusalem, with more than the power dnd joy, but i 
none of the ostentation and pomp, of a triumph u 
he came humble,' m^ek, and lowly ; with An un^ 
felt new ecstasy, multitudes strewed his way witlv| 
.garments and olive-branches, crying, with lourii 
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gladness and acclainations, f Hosamiiih to ^e 
Son of David ! Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord 1' At this great King's acces- 
sion to his throne, men were not ennobled, but 
saved : crimes were not remitted, but sins forgiv- 
en. He did not bestow medals, honours, favours ; 
but health, joy, sight, speech. The first object 
the blind ever saw was the Author of sight » 
-while the lame ran before, and the dumb repeat- 
ed the hosannah. Thus attended, he entered into 
his own house, the sacred temple, and by his di- 
vine authority expelled traders and. worldlings 
that profaned it; and thus did he for a ume use 
a great and despotic power, to let unbelievers un- 
derstand that it was not want of, but superiority 
to, all wordly dominion, that made him not ex- 
ert it. But is this then the Saviour ? Is this the 
Deliverer? Shall this obscure Nazarene com- 
mand Israel, aad sit on the throne of David ? 
Their proud and disdainful hearts, which were 
petrified with the love and pride of this world, 
were impregnable to the reception of so mean a 
benefactor ; and were now enough exasperated 
with benefits to conspire his death. Our Lord 
-^as sensible of their design, and prepared his 
disciples for it, by recounting to them npw more 
distinctly what should befal him ; but Peter^ with 
an ungrounded resolution, and in a flush of tem- 
per, made a sanguine protestation, that though 
all men were offended ii> him, yet would not he 
be offended. It was a great article of our Sa- 
viour's business in the world to bring us to a 
sense of our inability, without God's assistance, 
to do any thing great or good; hp therefore told 
Peter, who thought so well of his courage and 
fidelity, that they would both fail him, and even 
lie should deny him thrice that very night. 
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< But what heart can conceive, what tongue ut- 
ter the sequel. Who is that yonder buffeted, 
mocked, and spumed ? Whom do they drag like 
a felon ? Whither do they carry my Lord, ray 
King, ray Saviour, and my God ? And will he 
die to expiate those very injuries^? See where 
they have nailed the Lord and giver of life ! How 
his wounds blacken, his body writhes, and heart 
moves with pity and with aigony 1 Oh Almighty* 
sufferer, look down, look down from thy trium- 
phant infamy! Lo, he inclines his head to his 
sacred bosom! Hark, he groans! See, he ex- 
pires ! The eartli trembles, the temple rend$, 
the rocks burst, the dead arise. Which are the 
quick? Which are the dead? Sure nature, all 
nature is departing with her Creator** T. 
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Quie talUa fando 
Temperet d Ictchrymis ? 

n ViRG. iEn.ii. 6. 

Who can relate siich woes without a tear ?* 

The tenth book of Paradise I^ost has a greater 
variety of persons in it than any other in the whole 
poem. The author, upon the winding up of his 
action, introduces all those who had any concern 
in it, and shows with great beauty the influence 
which it had upon each of them. It is like the 

« * The motto to this paj^er in the original pablication in fbllo 
i| the same with that whieh is now prefixed to No. !279. 

Heddere pertona acit ctmvenientia adgue. 

HoR. Ars Poet. 316. 

To each character he gites what best befits. 
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last act of a well«written tragedy, in which all 
who had part in it are generally drawn up before 
the audience, ^nd represented under those cir- 
cumstances in which the determination of the ac- 
tion places them. 

I shall therefore consider this book under four 
heads, in relation to the celestial, the infernal, the 
human, and the imaginary persons, who have 
their respective parts allotted in it. 

To begin with the celestial persons. The guar* 
dian angels of Paradise are described as returning 
to heaven upon the fall of man, in order to ap- 
prove their vigilance I their arrival, their manner 
of reception,^ with the sorrow which appeared in 
tliemselves, and in those spirits who are said to 
rejoice at the conversion of a sinner, are very 
finely laid together in the following lines : 

* Up into heav'n froih Paradise in haste 
Th angelic guards ascended, mute andiSaiT 
For man ; for of his state by this thej knew : 
• JMuch vond'ring how the subtlo fiend had stol'n 
Entrance unseen. Soon as th' unwelcome news 
From earth arri v'd at heav'n g^ate, dis]>leas'd 
All were who heard ; dim sadness did not spare 
That time celestial visages ; yet raixt 
With pity, violated not their bliss. 
About the new<aiTiv'd, in inultitudes 
Th' ethereal people ran, to hear and know 
How all befel. They tow'rds the throne supreme 
Accountable made haste, to make appear. 
With righteous plea, their utmost vigilance. 
And easilv appi*oved ; when the Most High 
Eternal Father, from Ids secret cloud ' 
Amidst, in thunder utter'd thus his voice.' 

^The same Divine Person, who in the foregoing 
parts of this poem interceded for our first parents 
before their fall, overthrew the rebel angels, and 
created the world, is now represented as descend- 
ing to Paradise, and pronouning sentence upon 
the three offenders. The cool of the e\eivvx\sg^ 
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being a circumstance with which holy writ intro* 
duces this great scene, it is poetically described 
by our autlior, who has also kept religiously to 
the form of words in which the three several sen« 
tences were passed upon Adam, Eve^ and the 
serpent. He has rather chosen to neglect the 
numerousi)iess of his verse, than to deviate from 
those speeches which are recorded on this great 
occasion. The guilt and confusion of our first 
parents, standing naked before their judge, is 
touched with great beauty. Upon the arrival of 
Sin and Death into the works of the creation, the 
Almighty is again introduced as speaking to his 
angels that surrounded him. 

' See! with what heat these dogs ctf hell advance. 
To waste and havoc jronder worlds which I 
■So fair and good created, &c. 

The following passage is formed upon that glo- 
rious image in holy writ, which compares the 
voice of an innumerable host of angels uttering 
hallelujahs, to the voice of mighty thunderings,^ 
or of many waters : 

< He ended, and the heav'nly audience load 
Sang hallelujah, as the sound of seas. 
Through multitude that sung : ** Just are thy wajs, 
Rie^hteous are thy decrees in all thy works. 
Who can extenuate thee ? * ' 

Though the author, in the whole course of hi« 
poem, and particularly in the book we are now 
examining, has infinUe allusions to places of 
Scripture, I have only taken notice in my remarks 
of such as are of a poetical nature, and which are 
woven with great beauty into the body of his fablj^ 
Of this kind is that passage in the present booic, 
where, describing Sin as marching through the 
works of nature, he adds, 

* Behind her Death 

Clo8e following pace for p^ice^ uot mounted yet 
On bis pale horse————" 
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Which aHudes to that passage in Scripture so 
wonderfully poetical, ^and terrifying to the ima- 
gination: < And I looked) and behold a pale horse, 
and his name that sat on him was Death, and Hell 
followed with him: and power was given unto 
them over the fourth part of the earth, -to kill 
with sword, and with hunger^ and with sickness, 
and with the beasts of the earth.' Under this 
first head of celestial persons we must likewise 
take notice of the command which the angels re- 
ceived, to produce the several changes in nature, 
and sully the beauty of creation. Accordingly 
they are represented as infecting the stars and 
planets with malignant influences, weakening the 
light of the sun, bringing down the winter into 
the milder regions of nature, planting winds and 
storms in several quarters of the sky, storing the 
clouds with thunder, and in short, perverting the 
whole frame of the universe to the condition of 
its criminal inhabitants. As this is a noble inci- 
dent in the poem, the fbllowing lines, in which 
we see the angels heaving up the earth, and 
placing it in a different posture to the sun from 
what it had before the fall of man, is conceived 
with that sublime imagination which was so pecu- 
liar to this great author : 

' Some say he bid hia aogeh turn askance 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the son's axle; they with labour posh'd. 
s ObUqae the centric globe ■ ■>■/ 

We are in the second place to consider the in- 
fernal agents ynder the view which Milton has 
ffiven us of them in this book. It is observed, 
By thos^ who would set forth the greatness of Vir- 
gil's plan, that he conducts his reader through all 
the parts of the earth which were discovered in 
his time. Asia, Africa, and Europe, &rc t,h& 

T»L. rt. z 
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several scenes of his fable. The plan of Milton's 
poem is of an infinitely greater extent, and fills 
the mind with many more astonishing circum- 
stances. Satan, having surrounded the earth 
seven times, departs at length from Paradise. 
We th^n see hinm steering his course among the 
constellations; and, after having' traversed the 
whole creation, pttrMiitig his voyage through the 
chaos, and entering iiito lih own infernal domin- 
ions.. 

His first appearance in the assembly of fallen 
angels is worked up with circumstances which 
give a delightful surprise to'the reader: but there 
is no incideht in the whole poem which does this 
more than the transformation of the whole audi- 
ence, that follows the account their leader gives 
them of his expedition. The gradual change of 
Satan himself is described a.fter Ovi^d's manner, 
and may vie with any of those celebrated trans- 
formations which are looked upon as the most 
beautiful parts in that poet's works. Milton ne^- 
ver fails of improving his own hints, and bestow- 
ing the last finishing touches in every incident 
which i«- admitted itito this poem. The unexpec- 
ted hiss whith arises in this episode, the dimen* 
sions and bulk of Satan so much superior to those 
of the infernal spirits who lay under the same 
transformation, with the imnoal change which 
they are supposed to suffer, are instances of this 
kinc}. The beauty of the diction is very remark- 
able in this whole episode, as I have observed iti 
the sixth part of these remarks the great judg- 
ment with which it was contrived. 

The parts of Adam and Eve, or the human per- 
sons, ceme next under our consideration. Mil- 
ton'is art is no where more shown, than in his con- 
ducting; the parts of these our first parents. The 
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representation lie gives of them, without falsify- 
ing the story, is wonderfully contrived to influ- 
ence the reader with pity and con^passion to- 
wards theni. Though Adam involves the whole 
species in misery, his crime proceeds from a 
wetness which every man is inclined to pardon 
and commiserate, a^ it seems rather the frailty of 
liutnan nature, than of the person who offended. 
Every one is apt to excuse a fault which he him- 
uelf might have fallen into. It was the excess of 
love for Eve that ruined Adam and his posterity, 
I need not add, that the author is justified in this 
particular by many ot the fathers and the most or- 
thodox writers. Milton hasjjy this means filled a 
great ;part of Jiisipoem with that kind of writifjg 
which the French critics call the tendre^ and 
lyhich is in a particular manner engagifig to all 
sorts of readers. 

Adam and Eve^ in the book we are now <:onsi- 
d^ring, are likewise drawn with such sentiments 
as do^iot only interest the reader in their afflic- 
tions, but raise in him the most melting passions 
of humanity and commiseration. When Adam 
sees the several changes of nature .produced about 
him, he appears in adisorder "of mind suitable t6 
one who had forfeited bpth his innocence and his 
happiness ; he is filled with horror, remorse, de- 
spair ; in the anguish of his heart he expostulates 
with his Creator forhaving given him an unasked 
•esdstence: 

* Did I request tliee. Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man ? Did I solicit thee 
From darkness to promote me ? or here place 
Jn this delicious garden ? As my will ' 

Concurred not to my being, 'twere, bat right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust. 
Desirous to resign, and render back 
All I receivM » ' ■ * 
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He immediately af^er recovers from his pre- 
sumption, owns his doom to be just) and begs that 
the death whicli is threatened him may be inflic- 
ted en him : 



-Why delays 



His hand to execute what his decree 
Fix'd on this day ? Why do I over-live ? 
Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthened oat 
To deathless pain ? How gladly woula I meet 
Mortality ray sentence, and be earth 
Insensible ! how glad would lay me down. 
As in my mothers lap ! There should I rest 
And sleep secure ; hi^ dreadful t oiee no more 
Would thunder in ray eai-s ; no fear of worse 
To me, and to ray offspring, would torment me 
With cruel expectation—* 

This whole speech is full of the like emotion, 
apd varied with all those sentiments which we may- 
suppose natural to a mind so broken and distur- 
bed. I must not omit that generous concern 
which our first father shows in it for his posterity, 
and which is so proper to affect the reader : 



-Hide me from the face 



Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happiness ! yet well, if here would end 
The misery ; 1 deserved it, and would hear 
Mt own deservings : but this will not serve ; 
All that I eat, or drink, or shall beget. 
Is t>ropa^ted curse. O voice once heard ^ 

. Delightfully, ** Increase and multiply :" 
^ow death to hear !— 

In me all 
Posterity stands curst ! Fair patrimony. 
That I must leave ye, sons ! O were I able 
To waste it all myself, and leave you none ! 
So disinherited, how would you bless 
Me noY your curse ! Ah, why should all mankind^ 
For one man's fault, thus guiltless be condemnMy 
If guiltless ? But from me what can proce«l 
But all corrupt ? * 

Who can afterwards behold the father of man- 
kind, extended \ipou live ewriYi^xiXXwxi^XvvskTKvjio 
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night complaints, bewailing his existence, and 
wishing for death, without sympathizing with him 
in his distress ! 

' Thus Adam to himself lamented loud 
Through the still night ; not now<(a8 ere man fell) 
. Wholesome and cool, and mild, but with black air> 
Accompanied with damp and dreadful gloom 
Which to liis evil conscience represented 
All things with double terror^ On th6 ground 
Outstretched he lay ; on the cold ground ! and oft 
Curs'd his creation ; death as oft accus'd 
Of tard J execution——' 

The part of Eve in this book is no less passion- 
ate, and apt to sway the reader in her favour. She 
is represented with great tenderness as approach- 
ing Adam, but is spumed from him with a spirit 
of upbraiding and indignation, conformable to the 
nature of man, whose passions had now gained the 
dominion over him. Tl>c following passage, 
wherein she is described as renewing her addres- 
ses to him, with the whole speech that follows it, 
have something in them exquisitely moving and 
pathetic: 

* He added not, and from her turn'd : hut Eve, 
Net so rept^ls'dy with tears that ceas'd not flowing, 
And tresses all disorder'd, at his feet 
Fell humble ; and embracing them besought 
' His peace, and thus pix)Geeded in her plamt. 

<< Forsake me not thus, Adam! Witness Heav'n 
What love sincere, and re?*rence in nay breast 
i bear thee, Mid unweeting have offended. 
Unhappily deceiy'd ! Thy suppliant 
I .)>eg and clasp thy knees. Bereave me not 
(Whereon I live \) thy gentle looks, thy aid. 
Thy counsel in this uttermost distress. 
My only strengUi, and stay ! Forlorn of thee. 
Whither shall i betake me ? where subsist ) 
While yet we live (scarce one short hour perhaps) 
Between us two let there be peace," &c. 

Adam's reconcilement to her is worked up in 
the same spirit of tenderue^^. "g^^^ "^^x^^-^^^ 
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proposes to her hu$band^ in the blindness of her 
despair, that, to prevent their guilt from descen- 
ding upon posterity, they should endeavour to 
live childless; or, if that could not be done, they 
should seek their own deaths by violent methods. 
As these sentiments naturally engage the reader 
to regard the mother of mankind with more than 
ordinary commiseration, they likewise contain a 
very fine moral. The resolution of dying; to end 
^. our miseries does not show such a degree of mag- 
nanimity as a resolution^ to bear thcn^, and submit 
to the dispensations of Providence. Our author 
has, therefore, with great delicapy, represented 
Eve as entertaining this thought, and Adam as 
disapproving it. 

We are, in the last place, to consider the ima- 
ginary persons, or Death and Sin, who acta large 
part in this book. Such beautiful extended alle- 
gories are certainly some of the finest composi- 
tions of genius ; but, as I have before observed, 
are not agreeable to the nature of an heroic poem. 
This of Sin and Death is very e^^quisite in its 
kind, if not considered as a part of such a work. 
The truths contained in it are so clear and open 
that I shall riot lose time in explaining them ; but 
shall only observe, that a reader, who knows the 
strength of the English tongue, will l;>e amazed 
to think how the poet could find such apt words 
tod phrases tp describe the actions of those two 
imaginary persons, and particularly in that part 
where Death is exhibited as forming abridge ov^r 
the chaos; a wotk suitable to the genius of Mil- 
ton. 

Since the subject I am upon gives me an oppor^ 
tunity of speaking more at large of such shadowy 
and imaginary pei*sons as may be introduced into 
heroic poems^ 1 shall beg leave to explain myself 
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in a matter which is curious in its kind, and 
Tirhich none of the critics have treated of. It is 
certain Homer and Virgil are full of imaginary 
persons, who are very beautiful in poetry, when 
they are just shown without being engaged in any 
series of action. Homer, indeed, represents 
Sleep as a person, and ascribes a short part to 
him in his Iliad; but we must consider, that 
though we now regard such a person as entirely 
shadowy and unsubstantial, the heathens made 
statues of him, placed him in their temples, and 
looked upon him as a real deity. When Homer 
makes use of other such allegorical persons, it is 
only in^ shott expressions, which convey an ordi- 
nary thought to the mind in the most pleasing 
manner ; and may rather be looked Upon as poet- 
ical phrases, than allegorical descriptions. In- 
stead of telling us that men naturally fly when 
they are terrified, he introduces the persons of 
Flight and Fear, who he tells us, are inseparable 
companions. Instead of saying that the time 
was come when Apollo ought to have received 
his recompense, he tells us that the Hours 
brought him his reward. Instead of describing 
the effects which Minerva's aegis, produced in bat- 
tle, he tells us that thebrimsof it were encompas- 
sed by Terror, Rout, Discord, Fury, Pursuit, 
Massacre^ and Death. In the same figure of 
speaking, he represents Victory as following 
Diomedes ; Discord as tlie mother of funerals 
and mourning ; Venus as dressed by theOraces ; 
Bellona as wearing Terror and consternation 
like a garment, i might give several Qther in- 
stancies out of Homer, as well as a great many out 
of Virgil. Milton has likewise very often made 
u^e of the same way of speaking, as where he 
tells us that Victory sat outto n^x Xjssv^^'v ^^ 
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Messiahi wh6n he marched forth agdnst the re- 
bel angels ; that at the rising of the sun, the 
Hours unbarred the gates of light ; that Discord 
was the daughter of Sin. Of the same nature 
are those expressions, where, describing thie sing- 
ing of the nightingale, he adds. * Silence was 
pleased ;' and upon the Messiah's bidding peace 
to the chaos, ' Confusion heard his voice.' I might 
add innumerable instances of our poet's writing 
in this beautiful figure. It is plain that these I 
have mentioned, in which person^ of an imagina- 
ry nature are introduced, are such short allego- 
ries as are not designed to be taken in the literal 
sense, but only to convey particular circumstances 
to the reader, after an unusual and entertaining 
manner. But when such persons are introduced 
as principal actors, and engaged in a series ofa^- 
ventures, they take too much upon them, and are 
by no means proper for an heroic poem, which 
ought to appear credible in its principal parts. I 
cannot forbear therefore thinking, that Sin and 
I^eath are as improper agents in u work of this 
nature, as Strength and Necessity in one of the 
tragedies of i£schylus, who represented those 
two persons nailmg down Prometheus to a rock;' 
for which be has been justly censured by the 
greatest critics. I do not know any imaginary 
person made use of in a more sublime manner of 
thinking than that in one of the prophets, who 
describing God as descending from heaven^and 
visiting the sins of mankind, adds that dreadful 
circumstance ; ^ Before him went the Pestilence.' 
It is certain this imaginary person might have 
been described in all her purple spots. The fe- 
ver migkkt haye marched before her, Pain might 
have stood at her right hand, Frenzy on her left, 
and Death iii her rcatr. She mi^ht have been in- 
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troduced asr gliding down from the tidl of a com- 
et, or darted upon the earth in a flash of lightning. 
She might have tainted the atmosphere with her 
breath. The very glaring of her eyes, might 
have scattered infection. But I believe every 
reader will think, that in such sublime writings 
the mentioning of her, as it is done in Scripturci 
has something in it more just, as well as great» 
than all that the most fanciful poet could have 
bestowed upon her in the richness of his imagi"* 
nation. L. 
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Detipere in loco. 

HoR.40d.xii.l.ult. 

'Tis joyous fellj that onbendB the miod. 

Francis* 

Chakles Lilly attended me the other day, and 
made me a present of a large sheet of paper, on 
which is delineated a pavement in Mosaic workj 
lately discovered at Stunsfield near Woodstock.^ 
A person who has so much the gift of speech as 
Mr. Lilly, and can carry on a discourse without a 
reply, had greiat opportunity on that occasion to 
expatiate upon so fine a piece of antiquity. 
Among other things, I remember he gave me 
his opinion, which he drew from the ornaments 
of the work, that this was the floor of a room de- 
dicated to Mirth and Concord. Viewing this 
vi^ork, made my fancy run over the many gay ex- 

* Engraved by Vertae in 1712. See an afioount of it in 
GoQgh's 3ntiih Top(^;raphy, vol. U. ^« %&. 
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pressions 'I have read in ancient authors, which 
contained invitations to lay aside care and anxiety, 
and give a loose to that pleasing forgetfalness 
wherein men put oif their characters of business, 
and enjoy their very selves. These hours were* 
usually passed in rooms adorned for that purpose, 
and set on in such a manner, as the objects all 
around' the company gladdened their hearts ; 
which, joined to the cheerful looks of well-chosen 
and agreeable friends, gave new vigour to the airy, 
prodticed the latent fire of the modest, and gave 
.grace to the slow humour of the reserved. A 
judicious mixture of such company, crowned w^th • 
vchaplets of flowers, and the whqle apartment glit- 
tering with gay lights, cheered with a profusion . 
of roses, artificial falls of water, and intervals of 
soft notes to songs of love and wine, suspended 
the cares of human life, and made a festival of 
mutual kindness. Such parties of pleasure as 
these, and the report^ of the agreeable passages 
in their jollities, have in all ages awakened the 
dull part of mankind to pretend io mirth and good 
humour, without capacity for such entertain- 
ments ; for, if I may be allowed to say so, there 
are an hundred men fit for any employment, to 
one who is capable of passing a night in compa- 
ny of the first taste, without shocking any mem- 
ber of the society, over-rating his own part of the 
conversation, but equally receiving and contribut- 
ing to the pleasure of the whole company. When 
qne considers such colieictians of companions in 
past times, and such as one might, name in the 
present age, with how much spleen must a man 
needs reflect upon the awkward gayety pf thiose 
who affect the frolic with an ill grace ! I have a 
letter from a correspondent of mine, who desires 
mc to admonish nil loud> m\acUvevQus> airy^ duU 



companions, that they are mistaken in what they 
call a frolic. Irregularity in itself is not what 
creates pleasure and mirth; hut to see a kian, 
who knows what rule an^ decency are, descend 
from them agreeably in our company, is what de- 
nominates him a pleasant companion. Instead of 
that, you find many whose mirth consists only^in 
doing things which do not become them, with a 
secret consciousness that all the world knows 
they^ know^ better : to this is always added some- 
thing mischievous to themselves or others. I 
have heard of some very merry fellows among 
whom the frolic was started, and passed by a great 
majority, that every man should immediately 
draw a tooth; after which they have gone in a 
body and smoked a cobler. The same company, 
at another night; has each man burned his cravat; 
and one perliaps whose estate would bear it, has 
thrown a long wig and hat into the same fire* 
Thus they have jested thennselves stark -naked, 
and run into the streets and frightened women 
very successfully. There is no inhabitant of any 
standing in Covent Garden, but 6an tell you aa 
hundred good humours, where people have come 
off with a little bloodshed, and yet scoured all the 
witty hours of the night. I know a gentleman 
that has several wounds in the head by watch- 
poles, and has been thrice run through the body, 
to carry on a good jest. . He is very old for a man 
of so much good humour; but to this day he is sel- 
dom merry but he has occasion to be valiant at 
the same time. But, by the favour of these gen-- 
tlemen, I am humbly of opinion, that a man may 
be a very witty man, and never offend one statute 
of this kingdom, not excepting that of stabbing. 

The writers of plays have what they call unity 
of time and place, to give a justness to their r& 
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presentation; and it would not be amiss if ail 
who pretend to be companion? would confine 
their actions to the place of meeting ; for a frolic 
carried farther may be better performed by other 
animals than men^ It is hot to rid much ground, 
or do much mischief, that should denominate 
a pleasant fellow; but that is truly froHc which is 
the play of the mind, and consists of various and 
unforced sallies of imagination. Festivity of spi*- 
rit is a very uncommon talent, and must proceed 
from an assemblage of agreeable qualities in the 
same person. There are some few whom I think 
peculiarly happy in it ; but it is a talent one can«- 
not name in a man, especially when one considers, 
that it is never very grateful but where it is re*- 
garded by him who possesses it in the second 
place. The best man that I know of for height- 
ening the revel gayety of a company is Estcourt, 
whose jovial humour diffuses itself from the high- 
est person at an entertainment to the meanest 
waiter. Merry tales, accompanied with apt ges- 
tures and lively representations of circumstances 
and persons, beguile the gravest mind into a con- 
sent to be as humorous as himself. Add to this, 
that when a man is in his good graces, he has a 
mimicry that does not debase the person he re- 
presents ; but which, taken from the gravity of 
the character, adds to the agreeableness of it. 
The pleasant fellow gives one some idea of the an- 
cient pantomime, who is said to have given the au- 
dience, in dunib-show, an exact idea of any cha- 
racter or passion, or an intelligible relation of any- 
public occurrence, with no other expression than 
that of his looks and gestures. If all who have 
been obliged to these talents in Estcourt will be 
at Love for Love to-morrow night, they will but 
psty him what they owe him) at so easy a rate as 
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being present at a play which nobody would omit 
seeing, that had, or had not, ever seen it before. 

T. 
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Torva le^tna lupum geguitur, lupua ipse capeUam ; 
JPlorentem eytUum tequitur Uuciva capeUa. 

ViRG. Eel ii. 63.. 

Lions themrolves, and wolves the kids pursue. 
The kids sweet thyme}— and still I follow you. 

WARTOlf. 

As we were at the club last night, I observed that 
my old friend Sir Roger, contrary to his usual 
custom, sat very silent, and, instead of minding 
what was said by the company, was whistling to 
himself in a very thoughtful mood, and playing 
with a cork. I jogged Sir Andrew Freeport, 
who sat between us j and, as we were both obser- 
ving him, we saw the knight shake his head, and 
heard him say to himself, ' A foolish woman I I 
can't believe it.' Sir Andrew gave him a gentle 
pat upon die shoulder, and offered' to lay him a 
bottle of wine tliat he was thinking of the widow. 
My old friend started, and, recovering out of his 
brown study, told Sir Andrew, that once in his life 
he had been in the right. • In short, aft^r some 
little. hesitadbn. Sir Roger told us in the fulness 
of his heart, that he had just received a letter 
from his steward, whigh* acquainted him that his 
old rival and antagonist in the country. Sir David 
Dundrum, had been making a visit to the widow. 
' However,' says Sir Roger, ' I can never thiak. 

VOL. VI. x\ 
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.that she'll have a man that's half a year older thas 
I am, and a noted republican into the bargain/ 

Will Honeycomb, who looks upon love as his 
particular province, interrupting our friend with 
a janty laugh, ' I thought,, knight,' said he, * thou 
hadst lived long enough in the world not to pin 
thy happiness upon one that is a woman, and a 
widow. I think that, without vanity^ I may pre- 
tend to know as much of the female world as any 
man in Great Britain ; though the chief of my 
knowledge consists in this, that they are not to be 
known.' Will immediately, with his usual flu- 
ency, rambled into an account of hisown amours^ 
* I am now,' says he, ' upon the vef*ge of sixty,* 
(though by the way we all knew he was turned of 
threescore.) ' You may easily guess,' continued 
Will, ' that I have not lived so long in the world 
without having had s6me thoughts of settling in 
it, as the phrase is. To tell you truly, I have se- 
veral times tried my fortune that way, though I 
cannot much boast of my success. 

* I made my first addresses to a young lady in 
the country ; but, when I thought things were 
pretty well drawing to a conclusion, her father 
happening to hear that I had formerly boarded 
with a surgeon, the pld put forbad me his house, 
and within a fortnight after married his daughter 

, to a fox-hunter in the neighbourhood. 

* I made my next application to a widow, and 
attacked her so briskly, that I thought myself 
within a fortnight of her. As I waited upon her 
one morning she told me, that she intended to 
keep her ready money and jointure in her own 
hand, and desired me to call upon her attorney 
in Lyon's-Inn, who would adjust with me whatk 
was proper for me to addio it. I was so rebuffed 
by this overture, ihax I uever inq^uired either for 

ter or her attorney ahcvYf^xv^^* 
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* A few months after, I addressed myself to a 
young lady, w,ho was an onlyxlaughter, and of a 
good family. I danced with her at several balls, 
squeezed her by the hand, said soft things to |ier, 
and in short tnade no doubt of her heart;, and, 
though my fortune was not equal to hers, I was 
in hopes that her fond father would not deny her 
the man she.had fixed her affections upon. But 
as I went one day to the house, in order to break 
the matter to him, I found the whole family in 
confusion, and heard, to my unspeakable surprise, 
that Miss Jenny was 4;hat very morning run away 
with the i}utler. 

* Ith6n courted a second widow, and am at a 
loss to this day how I came to miss her, for she 
had often commended my person and behaviour. 
Her maid indeed told me one day, that her mis- 
tress said she never saw a gentleman with such 
a spindle pair of legs as Mr. Honeycomb. 

* After this I laid siege to four heiresses suc- 
cessively, and, being a handsome young dog in 
those days, quickly made a breach in their hearts ; 
but I don't know how it came to pass, though I 
seldom failed of getting the daughter's consent, I 
could never ip my life get the old people on my 
side. ' 

' I could give you an account of a thousand 
other unsuccessful attempts, particularly of one 
which I made some years .since upon an old wo- 
man, whom I had certainly borne away with fly- 
ing colours, if her relations had not come pouring 
in to her assistance from all parts of England; 
nay, I believe I should have got her ^t last, had 
jiotshe been carried off by a hard frost.' 

As Will's transitions are extremely quick, he 
.turned from Sir Roger, and applying himself to 
pie^ told me there was a pas^^^e \Tv\\\^\i^^:J^Vt»a.^ 
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considered laat Saturdsif, which deserved to be 
writ in letters of gold; and taking out a pocket 
Milton, read the following lines, which are part 
of one of Adam's speeches to Eve after the fell ; 

* O h ! why did our 

Creator vise ! that peopled highest heaveii. 

With spirits maseubne, create at last 

This novelty on earth, this fair defect 

Of nature, and not fill the vorld at once 

With men, as angels, without feminine? 

Or find soifne other way to genei^te 

Mankind ? This mischief had not then hefall'iij 

And more that shall hefal, innumerable 

Disturbances on earth, through female snare^. 

And strait conjunction with this sex : for eitheir 

He sjiall never find out fit mate ; hut such 

As some misfortune brings him, or mistake ; 

Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain. 

Through her perverseness ; but shall see her gain'^ 

Sy afar worse : or, if she love, withheld 

By parents ; or his happiest choice too late 

Snail meet already link'd* and wedlock hound 

To a fell adversary, his hate or shame : 

Which infinite cidamity^haU cause 

To human life^ and household peace confound.' 

Sir Roger listened to this passage with great 
attention ; and, desiring Mr. Honeycomb to fold 
down a leaf at the place, and lend him his book, 
tlie knight put it up in his pocket, and told us 
that he would read oyer these verses again bQ«- 
fore he went to bed. X. 
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'De pqupertate tacentes. 



jpiua poacentefsrent. 

HoR. 1 Ep. xtH. 43. 

The inan who all his wants conceals. 

Gains more than he who all his wants reTeals. 

DUNCOMBE. 

I HAVE nothing to do with the business of this 
day, any further than affixing the piece of Latin 
<on the head of my paper; which I think a;motto 
not unsuitable ; since, if silence of our poverty 
is a recommendation, still more commendable is 
his modesty who .commends it by a decent dress. 

y 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

' THERRis an evil under the sun, ^(rhichhas 
not yet come within your speculation, and is the 
censure, disesteem, and contempt, which some 
young fellows meet with from particular persons, 
for the reasonable methods they take to avoid 
them in general. This is by appearing in a bet- 
ter dress than may seem to a relation regularly 
consistent with a small fortune ; and therefore 
may occasion a judgment of a suitable extrava- 
gance in other particulars: but the disadvantage 
with which the man of narrow circumstances 
acts and speaks, is sofeelingly set forth in a little 
book called The -Christian Hero, that the appear- 
ing to be otherwise is not only pardonable, but 
necessary. Every one knows the hurry of con- 
clusions that are made in contempt of a person 
that appears to be calamitous ; which makes it 
very excusable to prepare oneself for the coixv\ja.- 
py of tho§e that are of a su^^\\ox ^^\v^ •asx^Vyt- 
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tune, by appearing to be in a better condition than 
one is, so far as such appearance shall not make 
us really of worse. 

< It is a justice due to the character of one who 
suffers hard reflections from any particular per- 
son upon this account, that such persons would 
inquire into his manner of spending his time ; of 
which^ though no further information can be had 
than that he remains so many hours in his cham- 
ber, yet, if this is cleared, to imagine that a 
reasonable creature, wrung with a narrow fortune, 
does not make the best use of this retirentienty 
would be a conclusion extremely uncharitable. 
From what has, or will be said, I hope no conse- 
quence can be extorted, implying, that I would 
have any young fellow spend more time than the 
common leisure which hisr^ studies require, or 
more money than his fortune or allowance may 
admit of, in the pursuit of an acqusuntance witk 
his betters : for as to his time, the gross of that 
ought to be sacred to more substantial acquisi- 
tions; for each irrecoverable moment of which 
he ought to believe he stands rehgiously ac- 
countable. As to his dress, I shall engage my- 
self no further than in the modest defence of two 
plain suits a year : for being perfectly satisfied in 
Eutrapelus's contrivance of making a Mohock of 
a man, by presenting him with laced and em- 
broidered suits, I would by no means be thought 
to controvert the conceit, by insinuating the ad- 
vantages of foppery. It is an assertion which ad- 
mits of much proof, that a stranger of tolerable 
sense, dressed like a gentleman, will be better 
received by those of quality above him, than one 
of much better parts, whose dress is regulated 
hy the rigid notions of frugality. A man's ap- 
P<?arance falls within th^ censure of cjvery one 
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that sees him ; bis parts and learning very few are 
judges of; and even upon these few- they canH at 
first be well intruded ; for policy and good breed- 
ing will counsel him to be reserved among stran- 
gers, and to support hixnself only by the com- 
mon spirit of conversation. Indeed among the 
injudicious, the words <^ delicacy, idiom, fine 
images, structure of periods, genius, fire,^^ and 
the rest, made use of with a frugal and comely 
gravity, will maintain the figure of immense read- 
ings and the depth of criticism. 

< AH gentlemen of fortune, at least the young 
and middle-aged, are apt to pride themselves a 
little too much upon their idress, and consequently 
to value others in some mjeasure upon the same 
consideration. With what confusion is a man of 
figure obliged to return the civilities of the hat 
to a person whose air and^attire hardly entitle him 
to it I for whom, nevertheless, the other has a 
particular esteem, though he is ashamed to have 
it challenged in so public a manner. It must be 
allowed, that any young fellow that. affects to dress 
and appear genteelly, might, with artificial man- 
agement, save ten pounds a year ; as instead of 
fine holland he might mourn in sack-cloth, and 
in other particulsurs be proportionably shabby ; but 
of what service would this sum be to avert any 
misfortune, whilst it would leave him deserted 
by the little good acquaintance he has, and pre- 
vent hi^ gaining any other ? As the appearance of 
an easy fortune is necessary towards making onci 
I don't know but it might be of advsuitage some- 
times ta throw into one's discourse certain excla- 
mations about bank stock, and to show a marvel- 
lous surprise upon its fall, as well as the most af- 
fected trmmph upon its rise. The veneration and 
respect which the practise of all a^c^ VNas* ^x^*' 
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served to appearances, ivithout doubt suggested 
to our tradesmen that wise and politic custom, to 
apply and recommend themselves to the public by 
all those decorations upon their sign-posts and 
houses which ^be most eminent hands in the 
neighbourhood can furnish them with. What can 
be more attractive to a man of letters, thaia that 
immenee erudition of all ages and , langus^p^, 
which a skilful bookseller, in conjunction with a 
painter, shall image upon his column, and the ex- 
tremities of his shop ? The same spirit of main- 
taining a handsome appearance reigns among the 
grave and solid apprentices of the law (here i 
could be particularly dull in pi'oving the word ap^ 
prentice to be significant of a barrister) ; and you 
may easily distinguish who has most lately made 
his pretensions^ to business, by the whitest and 
most ornamental frame, of his window ; if indeed 
^he chamber is .a ground-room, and has rails be- 
fore it, the finely is ^of necessity more extended, 
and the pomp of business better maintained. Apd 
what can be a. greater indicatipn of -the dignity of 
dress, than that burdensome JSnery which is the 
regular habit of our judges, nobles, and bishops, 
with which upon certain days we see them in- 
cumbered? And though it may be said, this is 
awful, and necessary for the dignity of the state, 
yet the wisest of them have been remarkable, 
before they arrived at their present stations, for 
being very well-dressed persons. As to my own 
part, I am near thirty ; and since I left school 
have not been idle, which is a modern phrase fqr 
having studied hard. I brought off a clean sys- 
tem of moral philosophy, and a tolerable jargon 
of metaphysics, from the university ; since that, 
I have bpen engaged in the clearing part of the 
perplexed style and ms^tter of the law, which so 
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hereditarily descends to all its professors. To 
all which severe studies I have thrown in^ at pro- 
per interims, the pretty learning of the classics. 
Notwithstanding which, I am what Shakspeare 
calls a fellow of no mark or likelihood, which 
toakes me understand the more fully, that since 
the regular methods of making friends and a for- 
tune by the mere force of a profession is so very 
slow and uncertain, a man should take all reasona- 
ble opportunities, by enlarging a good slcquaint- 
aiice, to court that time and chance which is said 
to happen to every man. T. 



^ 
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Tartaream intendif vocem^ guaprotinua omnia 
Contremuit dotntu 

VrEO.-ffiii.vii. 514, 

The Mast Tartarean spreads its notes aroqnd f 
The house astonish'd trembles at the sound. 

I HAVE lately received the following letter from a 
country gentleman : 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, ' 

<The night before I left London, I went 
to see a play called The Humorous Lieutenant. 
Upon the rising of the curtsdn I was very much 
surprised with the great concert of cat-calls 
which was exhibited that evening, and began to 
think with myself that I had made a mistake, and 
gone to a music-meeting instead of the playhouse. 
It appeared indeed a little odd to me, to see so 
many persons of quality^ of bo\b: %^i*^^^8aKts^^^ 
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together at a kind of cater-wauling, for I cannot 
look upon that performance to have been an^ 
thing better, whatever the musicians themselves 
Blight think of it. As I had no acquaintance in 
the house to ask questions of, and was forced to 
go out of town early the next morning, I could 
not leain the secret of this matter. What 1 would 
therefore desire of you, is, to give me some ac- 
count of this strange instrument, which I found 
the company called a cat-call ; and particularly to 
liBt me know whether it be a piece of music lately 
come froih Italy. For my own part, to be free 
with you, I would rather hear an English fiddle : 
though I durst not show nvy dislike whilst I was 
in the playhouse, it being my chance to sit the 
very next man to one of the.perfonjiiers, 

I am^ SIR, 
Your most affectionate friend and servant, 

John Shallow, Esq/ 

In compliance with Squire Shallow's request, I 
design this paper as a dissertation upon the cat- 
call.. In order to make myself fnaster of the sub- 
ject, I purchased one the beginning of last week, 
thous^h not without great difficulty, being informed 
at two or three toy-shops that the players had lately- 
bought them all up. I have since consulted ma- 
ny learned antiquaries in relation to its original, 
and find them very much divided among them- 
selves upon that particular. A fellow of the 
Royal Society who is my good friend, and a great 
proficient in the mathematical pait of music, con- 
cludes from the sinlplicity of its make, and the 
uniformity of its sound, that the cat-call is older > 
than any of the inventions of Jubal. He observes 
very well, that musical instruments took their 
£rst rise from the notes of birds, and other n^ipr 
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lodious animals ;. ^ and what/ says4ie, ^ was more 
natural than for the first ages of mankind to imi^ 
tatcthe voice of a cat, that lived under the same 
roof with them ?• He added, that the cat had 
contributed more ta harmony than any other 
animal ; as we are not only beholden to her for 
this wind instrument, but for our string-music in 
general. » 

Another virtuoso of my acquaintance will not 
allow the cat-call to be older than Thespis, and is 
apt to think it appeared in the world sbon after 
•the ancient comedy ; for which reason it has still 
a place in our dramatic entertainments."^ Nor 
must I here omit what a very curious gentle- 
man, who is lately returned from his travels^ 
has more than oncp assured me ; namely, that 
there was lately dug up at Rome the statue of 
2L Momus, who holds an instrument in his right 
hand very much resembling our modern cat-call. 

There are others who ascribe this invention to 
Orpheus, and look upon the cat-call to be one of 
those instruments which that fkmous musician 
made use of to draw the beasts about him. It is 
certain that the roasting of a cat does not call to- 
gether a greater audience of that species than 
this instrument, if dexterously played upon in 
proper time and place. 

But, notwithstanding these various and learn- 
ed conjectures, I cannot forbear thinking that 
the cat-call is originally a piece of English music. 
Its resemblance to the voice of some of our Bri- 
tish songsters, as well as the use of it, which is 
. peculiar to our nation, confines me in this opi- 
nion. It has at least received great improve- 
ments among us, whether w^ consider the im- 
strument itself, or those several quavers and 
graces which are throjyn into the playing of it 
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Every one might be sensible of this who heard 
that remarkable overgrown cs^t-call which was 
placed in the centre of the pit) and presided 
over all the rest at the celebrated performance 
lately exhibited at Drury-lane. 

Having sud thus much conceniing the origin 
of the cat-call,, we are in the next place to con- 
sider the use of it. The cat-call exerts itself to 
most advantage in the British theatre. It very 
much improves the sound of nonsense, and often 
goes along with the voice of the actor who pro- 
nounces it, as the violin or Jharpsichord accom- 
panies the Italian recitativo. 

It has often supplied the place of the ancient 
chorus, in the words of Mr. ***. In ^ihort, ^ bad 
poet has as great an antipathy to a cat-call as ma- 
ny people have to a real ^t. 

Mr. Collier, in his ingenious essay upon music, 
has the following passage : 

^ I believe it is possible to invent an instrument 
that shall have a quite contrary effect to those 
martial ones now in use ; an instrument that shall 
sink the spirits and shake the nerves, and curdle 
the blood, and inspire despair and cowardice and 
consternation, at a surprising rate. 'Tis probable 
the roaring of lions, the warbling of cats and 
screech-owls, together with a mixture of the howl- 
ing of dogs, judicioasly imitated and compounded, 
Jiiight go a great way in^this invention. Wheth- 
er ^uch anti-music as this might not be of ser- 
vice in a camp, I shall leave to the military men 
to consider.* 

What this learned gentlemAn supposes in spe- 
culation, I have known actually verified in prac- 
tice. The cat-call has struck a damp into gene- 
rals, and frighted heroes off the stage. At the 
first sou^d of it I have seen a crowned head trem- 
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ble, and a princess fall into fits. The humorous 
lieutenant' himself could not stand it; nay lam 
told thkt even Almanzor looked like a mouse, 
and trembled at the vbice of this terrifying^ in- 
strument. 

As it is of a dramatic nature, and peculiarly ap- 
propriated to the stage, I can by no lileans ap- 
prove the thought of that angry lover, who, after 
an unsuccessful pursuit of some years; took leave 
of his mistress in a serenade of ca£-calls. 

i must conclude thi^ paper with the account I 
have lately received of an ingenious artist, who 
has long studied this instrument, and is very well 
versed in all.the rules of the drama. He teaches 
to play on it by book, and to express by it the 
whole art of criticism. He has his bass and his 
treble cat-call ; the former for tragedy, the latter 
for comedy ; only in tragi-comedies they may 
both play, together in concert. He has a particu- 
lar squeak, to denote the violation of each of the 
unities, and has different sounds to show whether 
he aims at the poet or the pilayer. In short, he 
teaches the smut-note, the fustian-note, the stu- 
pid^'note, and has composed a kind of air that may 
serve as an act-tune to an incorrigible play, and 
which takes in the whole compass of the cat-call. 

^ L. 
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JLattdibus ar£^Htur vini vitiosus^-^-' 

HoR. 1 £p. xix. 6^^^ 

He praides vfn6; ^d ve conelude from thence. 
He lik'd his glass, on fais own eyidenoe. 

* MK. Sf^ECTXTOR, v Temple, April 24. 

* Several of my friends were this morn- 
ing got over a dish of tea in very good healthy, 
though we had celebrated yesterday with more- 
glasses than we could have dispeinsed with, had 
we not been beholden to Brooke and Hellier. In? 
gratitude therefore to those citizens, I am, in the 
name of the company, to accuse you of great neg- 
ligence in overlooking their merit who have im-^ 
ported true and generous wine, attd taken caro- 
that it should not be adulterated by the retailers 
before it comes to the tables of |)rivate familiiss, 
or the clubs pf honest fellows. I cannot imagine 
how a Spectator can be supposed to do his duty, 
without frequent resumption of such subjects as 
concern our health, the first thing to be regard- 
ed, if we have a mind to relish any thing else. 
It would therefore very w6ll become your spec- 
tatorial vigilance, to give it in orders to your of- 
ficer for inspiecting signs, that in his march he 
would look into the itinerants who deal in provi- 
sions, and inquire where they buy their several 
wares. Ever since |the decease of CuUy-Mully- 
Puff, of agreeable and noisy memory, I cannot 
say I have observed any thing sold in carts, or 
carried by horse or ass, or, in fine, in any moving 
market, which is not perished or putrified ; wit- 
"^ess the wheel-barrows of rotten raisins, almondis^ 
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figS) and curr^ts, ivhich you see vended by a 
merchant dressed in a second hand suit of a fodt 
.lioldier. You should consider ''that ^ child may 
be poisoned for the worth of a farthing ; but ex- 
*ccpt his poor parents send. Hm to one certain 
•doctor in town, they can have no advice for him 
under a guinea. ^ When poisons are thus cheap, 
and medicines thus dear, how can you be negU- 
^nt in inspecting what we eat and drink, or take 
np notice of such as the abovementioned citiasens 
who have been so serviceable to us of late in that 
,particular? It was a custom among the old Ro^ 
mans, to do him particular .honours who h^d sav- 
«d the life of a citizen. How much more doec 
4he world owe- to those who prevent the death 
of multitudes 1 As these men deserve well of 
:your office, $o such as act to the detriment of 
our health, ypu ought to represent to themselves 
and thei^ fellow subjects m the colours which 
the)[^ deserve to wear. I* think it would be for 
the public good, that all who vend wines should 
be under oath in that behal£ - The chairman at 
the quarter-sessions -should inform the country, 
that the vintner who mixes wine to his customers 
shall (upon proof that the drinker thereof died 
within a year and a day after takipg it) be deem- 
ed guilty of wilful murder, and the jury shall be 
instructed to inquiry and present such delin- 
quents accoi^dingly* It is no mitigation of the 
crin>^, nor will it be conceived that it can be 
iirought in chance-medley or man-slaughter, up- 
on proof that it shall appear wine joined to wine, 
or right Herefordshire poured into PortO Port : 
^ut his selling it for one thing, knowing it to be an** 
^ther, must justly bear the foresaid guikof wilfql 
.murder ; for that he, the said vintner, did an un- 
lawful act willingly in the false nicxture, and is 
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therefore with equity liable to all the pains to. 
which a maii would be, if it were proved that he 
designed only to run a man through the arm 
whom he whipped through the lungs. This is 
my third year at the Temple, and this is, or 
should be law. An ijl intention well proved 
should meet with no alleviation, because it outran 
itself. There cannot be too great severity used 
against the injustice as well as cruelty of those who 
play with men's lives, by preparing liquors whose 
nature, for aught they know, may be . noxious 
when mixed, though innocent when apart : and 
Brooke and Hellier, who have insured our safety 
at our meats, and driven jealousy from our cups 
in conversation, deserve the custom and thanks 
of -the whole town ; and it is your duty to remind 
them of the obligation. 

.1 am, SIR, 

Your humble servant. 

Tom Pottle.* 

< MR. spectator, 

I AM a person who was long immured in 
a college, read muchj saw little^ so that I knew 
no more of the world than what a lectut*e or view 
of the map taught me. By this means I impro- 
ved in my study, but became unpleasant in con- 
versation. By conversing generally with the 
dead, I grew almost unfit for the society of the 
living ; so by a long confinement I contracted an 
ungainly aversion to conversation, and ever dis- 
coursed with pain to myself, and little entertain- 
ment to others. At last I was in some measure 
made sensible of my failing, and the mortification 
of never being spoke * to, or speaking, unless the 

* The preterite for t^e participle. 
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'discourse ran upon books put me upon forcing 
xnysielf amongst men. I immediately aifected 
the pdlitest company, by the frequent use of which 
I hoped to wear off the rust I had contracted-: 
but, by an uncouth imitation of men used to act 
in public, I got no further than to discover I had 
a mikid to appear a finer thing than I really was. 

^ Such I was, and such was my condition, when 
I became an ardent loyer, and passionate admirer 
of the beauteous Belinda. Then it was that I 
yeally began to improve. This passion changed 
all my fears and difiidehces in my geneftil beha- 
viour to the sole concern of pleasing her. I had 
not now to study the action of a gentleman ; but 
love possessing all nty thoughts, made nie truly 
be the thing I Bad a mind to appear. ^ My 
thoughts grew free and generous ; and the ambi- 
tion to be agreeable to her I admired, produced 
In my carriage a faint similitude of that disenga- 
ged manner of my Belinda. The way we are in 
at 'present is, that she sees my passion, and sees I 
at present forbear speaking of it throiigh pruden- 
tial regards. This respect to her she returns 
with much civility, and makes my ^ value for her 
as little misfortune to me as is consistent with 
dbcretion. She ^ings very charmingly, and is 
readier to do so at my request, because she knows 
I love her. She will dance with me rather tharf 
another for the same reason. My fortune must 
aher from what it is, before I can speak my heart 
to her : and her circumstances are not considera- 
ble enough , to make up for the narrowness of 
mine. But I wrjte to you now, only, to give you 
the character of Belinda, as a woman that has ad- 
dress enough to demonstrate a gratitude to her 
lover, without giving him hopes of success in his 
passion. Belinda has from a ^te«Xmx.'> ^^-^^-rwR.^ 

BB 2 
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by as great prudence, and both adorned with in- 
nocence, the happiness of always being ready to 
discover her real thoughts. She has many of usy 
who now are her admirers ; but her treatment of 
us, is so just and proportioned to our merit to- 
wards her, and wliat we are in ourselres, that I 
protest to you I'bave neither jealousy nor hatred 
towards my rivals. Such is her goodness, sind 
the acknowledgment of every man who admires 
her, that he thinks he ought ta believe she will 
take him who best deserves her. I will not say 
that this peace among us is, not owing to self-love, 
which prompts each to think himself the best de- 
server. I think there is something uncomnion 
and worthy of imitatidn in this lady's character. 
If you will please to print my letter, you will 
oblige the little fraternity of happy rivals, and in 
a more particular manner, 

Your most humble ser^vant, 
T. Will Cymon.* 
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•Crudelis ubigue 



Luctus, ulnquepavor, etplwima mortis imoffo, 

YiRG. Mn, ii. ^3, 

All parts resound with tamults, plaints, and fearS) 
And grislj Death in sundry shapes appears. 

Dryden. 

Milton has shown a wonderful art in describing 
that variety of passions which arise in our first 
parents upon the breach of the commandment 
that had been given them. We see them gradu- 
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Ally passing from the triumph of their guilt, 
through remorse, shame, despair, contrition, 
prayer and hope, to a perfect and complete repen- 
tance. ^ Atthe endof the tenth book they are rep- 
resented as jw-ostrating themselves _upon the 
ground, and watering the earth with their tears : 
to wjiich the poet joins this beautiful circum- 
^tance^ that they offered up their penitential 
prayers on the very place where their judge ap^ 
peared to them when he pronounced their sen- 
tence : 

*• ' 1 T hey fortbwitk to ihe place 
llepairinp^ where he judg'd them, prostrate feO 
Before him r^v'rent^ and both confess'd 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 
Watering flie ground, t * 

There* is a beauty of the same kind in a trage- 
dy of Sophocles, where CEdipus, after having put 
out his own eyes, instead of breaking his neck 
from the palace battlements, (which furnishes so 
elegant an entertainment for our English audi- 
ence) desires that he may t»e conducted to Mount 
Cithaeron, in order to end his. life in that very 
place where he was exposed in his infancy, and 
ivliere he should then have died, had the will of 
his parents been executed. 

As the author never fails to give a poetical turn 
to h;s sentiments he describes in the beginning of 
this book the acceptance which these their pray- 
ers met with in a short allegory fbrmed upon that 
beautiful passage in holy writ, * And another an- 

* This paragraph was not in the original paper in folio ; it 
was added on the repubtieation of the papers in vokimeSy 
when ^he eighteen numbers, of which Addison's critique on 
Paradise Lost consists, seem to have been carefully |:evised bj 
their author, and to have underjforie various and considerable 
alterations in consequence of his revisfil. 
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gel came and stood at the altar, having a golden 
censer; and there was given unto him much in^- 
cense, that he should offer it with the prayers of 
all. saints upon the golden altar, which was before 
the throne: and the smoke of the incense, which 
came with the prayers of the sdnts, ascended up 
before God.* 



-To heaven their prayei: 



Flew up, nor miss'd the way, by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or frpstrate ; in ,tbey pass'd 
Dimenrionless through heaVnly doors, then clad 
With incen&e, where the golden altar fum'd 
By their great Intercessor, came in sight ' ' 

Before the Father's throne— * • 

We have the same thought expressed a second 
time in the intercession of the Messiah, which is 
conceived in very emphatical sentiments and ex- 
pressions. 

Amopg the .poetical parts of Scripture, which 
Milton has so finely wrought into this part of his 
narration, I must not omit that wherein Ezekiel^ 
speaking of the angels who appeared to him in a 
vision, adds, that every one had foiir faces, and 
that their whole bodies, and their backs, and their 
hands, and their wings, were full of eyes round 
about: 



-The cohort bright 



Of watchful cherubim, four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus, all their shape 
Spangled with eyet 



The assembling of all the angels of heaven, t6 
heaf the solemn decree passed upon man, is re- 
presented in very lively ideas. The Almighty is 
here described as remembering mercy m the 
midst of judgment, and commanding Michael to 
deliver his message in the mildest te|:ms, lest the 



• Rev. viii* 3, 4^ 
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spirit of man, which wa^ already broken with the 
sense of his guilt and misery, should fail before 
him: 



•Yet lest they faint 



At the sad sentence rigorously lii'^tl, 
For i behold them soft'ned, and with tears 
iBe wailing theip excess, all terror hide.' 

The conference ^ of Adam and Eve is full of 
moving sentiments. Upon their going abroad, af- 
ter the melancholy night which they hud passed 
together, they discover the lion and the eagle, 
«ach of r'them pursuing their prey- towards the 
eastern gates of Paradise. There is a double beau- 
ty in this incident, not ortiy as k presents great 
and just omens, which are always agreeaWfe in poe- 
try, but £lsit expresses that enmity which was 
now produced in the animal creation. The poet 
Jto show the like changt^s in natui*e, as well as to 
grace his fable with a noble prodigy, represents 
the sun in^ an eclipse,' This particular incident 
has likewise a fine effect upon the imagination of 
the reader, in regard to what follows ; for at tho 
same time that the sun is under an eclipse, a 
bright cloud descends in the western quarter of 
the heavens, filled with an host of angels, and 
more luminous than the sun itself. The whole 
theatre of nature is darkened, that this glorious 
machine may appear with all its lustre and mag- 
Jiificence : 



-Why in the east 



Darkness ere day's mid-course ? and morning light 
More orient in Uiat western cloud that draws 
O'er the hlue firmament a radiant white. 
And slow descends with something heavenly fraught ? 
Heerr'd not, for bi^ this the heavenly bands 
Down from a sky ol jasper lighted now 
3n Pai*adise, and on a hill made halt ; 
A glorious appariCiDn^—^ 
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I need not observe how properly this author, 
who always suits hi3 parts to the actors whom he 
introduces, has employed Michael in the expul- 
sion of our first parents from Paradise. The 
archangel pn this occasion neither appears in his 
proper shape, nor in the familiar manner with 
which Raphael the sociable spirit entertained 
the father of mankind before the fall. His person, 
his port, and behaviour, are suitable to a spirit of 
the highest rank, and exquisitely described in the 
following passage : 



-Th' archangel soon drew nigh. 



Not in his shape celestial; but as man 
Clad to meet man : over his lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flow'df 
Livelier wan Meliboean, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings And heroes old. 
In time of truce : Iris, had dipt the woof: 
His starry helm,.unbuckled)«iBhow'd him prime 
In miinhood wh^re youth ended ) by his side. 
As in a glist'ring zodiac, hung the sword, 
Satan's dire dread, and in his hand the sp^ar. 
Adam bow'd low ; he kingly from his state 
Inolin'd not, but his coming thus declar'd.' 

Eve's complaint, upon hearing that she was to 
be removed from the garden of Paradise, is won- 
derfully beautiful. The sentiments are not only 
proper to the subject^ but have something in them 
particularly soft and womanish : 

* Must I then leave thee. Paradise ? Thus leave 
Thee, native, soil, these happy walks and shades, 
li^it haunt of gods, where- 1 had hope to spend 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both ? O flowers. 
That never will in other climate grow. 
My eftrly visitation, and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave you names ! 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambrosial fbunt? 
Thee, lastly, nuptial bower, by me adorn'd ^ 
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With what to sight or jpniell va^ sweet : fromthee^ 
How shall I part ? aud whither wapder down 
Into a lower world, to this, obscure 
And wild ? How shall we breathe in other air 
Xesspore, accustomed to immortal fruits I* 

Adam's speech abounds with thoughts which 
are equally moving, but of a more masculine and 
elevated turn. Nothing can be conceived more 
sublime aad poetical than the following, passage 
in it : 

* This most afflicts me, that departing hence 

As from his face I shall be hid, deprived 

His blessed count'nance ; here I could frequent, 

Wi£h worship, place by place where he Y^tuchsaTd 

Presence divine ; and to my sons relate. 

On this mount he appeared, under this tree 

Stood visible, among these pines his voice 

I heard ; here with him at this fountain talk'd : 

So many grateful altars I would rear 

Of grassy turf, and pile up eveiy stone 

Of lustre from the brook, in memory ~ , 

Or monuments to ages, and thereon 

Ofter sweet-smelling gums aud flow'rs 

In yonder nether world,^ were shall I seek 

His bright appearances, or footsteps trace ? 

For though I fled him angiy, yetrecaird 

1^0 life prolong'd and promisM race, I now 

Gladly behold though but his utmost skirt^ 

Of glory, and far off his steps adore.' 

The angel afterwards leadis Adam tp the highest 
mount of Paradise, and lays before him a whole 
hemisphere, as a proper stage /or those visions 
which were to be represented on it. I have before 
observed how the plan of Milton's poem is, in 
many particulars, greater than that of the Iliad, or 
Mneid. Virgil's hero, in the last of these poems, 
is entertained with a sight of all those who are to 
descend from him; bivt though "that episode is 
justly admired as one of the noblest designs in 
the whole ^neid, every one must allow that this 
of Milton is of a much higher nature. Adam's 
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vision is not confined to any particular tribe of 
mankind, but extends to the whole species. 

In thiS' great review which Adam takes of all^ 
his sons and daughters, the first objects he is pre- 
sented with exhibit to him the story of Cain and 
Abel, which is drawn together with much close- 
ness and propriety of expression. The curiosity 
and natural horror "wdiich arises in Adam at the 
sight of the first dying man is touched with great 
beauty: 

* But liavie I n<iiiir s^en death ? Is this the way 
I must return to native dust? O sight 

Of terror fOnI, and ugly to behold ! 
Horrid to tbink^ how horrible to feel !' 

The second vision sets before him the image of 
death, in a great variety of appearances. The 
angel, to give him a general idea of those effects 
which his guilt had brought upon his posterity^ 
places before him a large hpspital, or lazar- 
house, filled with persons lying under all kinds of 
mortal diseases. How finely has.the poet told us 
that tbe sick persons languished under ling^ring^ 
and incurable distempers, by an apt and judicious^ 
use of such imaginary beingsas those 1 mentioned 
in my last Saturday's paper I. , 

• Dire was the tossing,' deep the groans ; Despair 
Tended the sick, busy from couch to couch ; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay'd to strike, tho' oft invok'd 
With vows, as their chief good and final hope.' 

The passion which likewise rises in Adam on 
tliis occasion is very natural : — 

' Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey'd behold ? Adam could not, but wept, 
Tho' not of woman born ; compassion. quellM 
His best of man, and gave him up to^tjpara.' 

The discourse between tlie angel and Adam 
lyfiich follows, abounds with noble morals. 
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As there is nothing npipre delightful in poetry 
than a contrast and opposition of incidents, the 
author^ after this melancholy prospect of death 
and sickness, raises up a scene of mirth, love^ 
and jollity. .Thel secret pleasure that steds into 
Adam's heart, as he is intent upon this vision, is 
imagined with great delicacy. I must not omit 
the description of the loose female troop, who 
seduced the sons of God, as they are called in 
Scripture. 

* For that fair female troop thou saw'st, tiiat seem'd 
Of goddesses, sd blythe, so smooth, so gay. 
Yet empty of all ^od, wherein consists 
Woman's domestic honotir, and chief praise ; 
Bred only and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance. 
To dressy and troule the tongue, and roll the eyei 
To these thatsoher race of men, whose lives 
Religious titled them the sons of God, 
Shalt yield up all their virtue, all their fame. 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the smiles 
Of those fair atheist o .' ■ ' 

The next vision is of a quite contrary naturcf 
.and filled with the horrors of war. Adam at the 
sight of it melts into tears, and breaks out into 
that passionate speech, 



-O what are these 1 



^ Death's ministers, not men, who thus deal death 

Inhumanly to men, and multiply , 

Ten thousand fold the sin of him who slew 
His brother : for of whom sudi massacre^ 
Mtike Uiey, but of their brethren, men of meii \* 

Milton to keep an agreeable variety in his vi- 
sions, after having raised in the mind of hia 
reader the several Ideas of terror which are con- 
formable to the description of war, passes on, to 
those softer images of triumphs and festivals in 
that vision of lewdness and luxury whid) ushers 
in the flood. 

VOL. VJ. cc 
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As it is visible that the poet had his eye upon 
Ovid's account of the universal deluge, the reader 
may observe with how much judgment he has 
avoided every thing that is redundant or puerile 
in the Latin poet. We do not here see the wolf 
swimming among the sheep, nor any of those 
wanton imaginations which Sepeca found fault 
with, as unbecoming this gr/cat catastrophe of 
nature, li our poet has imitated that verse in 
which Ovid tells us that there was nothing but 
sea, and that this sea had no shore to it, he has 
not set the thought in such a light as to incur the 
censure which critics have passed upon it. The 
latter part of that verse in Ovid is idle and super- 
fluous, but just and beautiful in Milton. 

* Jamque mure et telhis nullum tjUscrimen habebantf 
JVil nisi pontua erat; deerant quogue Uttora ponto* 

Ovid. Metam. i. 20Ii 

< Now seas and earth were in confusion lost : 
A world of waters, and wHliout a^ooast.' 

Drydek. 



-Sea cover'd 8ea> 



Sea without shore ■ * Milton. 

In Milton the former part of the descrip^on 
does not forestal the latter. How much more 
great and solemn on this occasion is that which 
follows in our English poet, ^ 



-And in their palaces. 



Where luxury late reign'd, sea-monsterS whelp'd 
And stabled ' * / 

than that in Ovid, where we are told that the sea- 
Calf lay in those places where the goats were used 
to browse ! The reader may find several other 
parallel passages in the Latin and English des- 
cription of the deluge, wherein our poet has visi- 
bly the advantage. The sky's being overcharged 
with cloudsi th6 descending of the rains, the 
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lising of the seas, and the appearance of the 
rainbow, are such descriptions, as every one must 
take notice of. The circumstance relating^ to 
Paradise is so finely imagined, and suitable to the 
opinions of many learned authors, that I cannot 
forbear giving it a place in this paper. 



* T hen shall this ra^ount 

Of Paradise, by might of waves, be mov'd 
Out ojf his place, pash'd by the horned flood ; 
With all his verdure spoil d, and trees adrift 
Down the gi-eat river to th' opening gulf, 
And there take root ; an island salt and bare. 
The haant of seals and ores and sea-mews' clang.' 

The transition which the poet makes from the 
vision of the deluge, to the concern it occasioned 
in Adam, is exquisitely graceful, and copied after 
Virgil, though the first, thought it introduces is 
rather in the spirit of Ovid : 

* How didst thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy ofispriog, edd so sad. 
Depopulation ! Thee ahothei: flood. 

Of tears and sorrow, a flood, thee also drown'd. 
And sunk thee as thy sons ; till gently rear'd 
( By th' Ungel, on thy feet thou stoodst at last, 
Tho' comfortless, as when a father mourns 
His children all in view destroyed at once.' 

I have been the more particular in my quota- 
tions out of the eleventh book of Paradise Lost, 
because it is not generally reckoned among the 
most shining books of this poem ; for which rea- 
son the reader might be apt to overlook those 
many passages in it which deserve our admira- 
tion. The eleventh and twelftk are indeed built 
upon that single circumstance of the removal of 
our first parents from Paradise ; but though this 
is not in itself so great a subject as that in most 
of the foregoing books, it is extended and diversi- 
fied with so many surprising incidents and pleas- 
ing episodes, that these two last books can by no 
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means be looked upon as unequal parts of this 
divine poem. I must further add^ that, had not 
Milton represented pur first parents as driven out 
of Paradise, his fall of man would not have been 
complete, and consequently his action would have 
been imperfect. . L. 
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j^avibtts atgue 
Qttadrigia petimua bene vivere. 

HoR. 1 £p. xi. 29. 

Anxious through seas and land to search for rest^ 
Is but laborious idleness' at best. 

Francis. • 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* A LADY of my acquaintance, for whom I 
have too much respect to be easy while she is do ^^ 
ing an indiscreet action, has given occasion to 
this trouble. She is a widow, to whom the indul 
gence of a tender husband, has intrusted the ma- I 

nagement of a very great fortune, and a son 
about sixteen,' both which she is extremely fond 
of. The boy has parts of the middle size, neither 
shining nor deepicable, and has passed the c-ommon 
exercises of his years with tolerable advantage, 
but is withal what you would call a forward youth : 
by the help of this last qualification, which serves 
as a varnish to all the rest, he is enabled to iloake 
the best use of his learning, and display it at full 
length upon all occasions. Last summer he dis- 
tinguished hiroself^two or three times very re- 
markably, by puzzling the vicar before an assem- 
bly of most of the ladies in the neighbourhood ; 



I 
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and from sitch weighty considerations as these , 
as it too often unfortunately falls out, the mother 
has beco^^ invincibly persuaded that her son is 
a g^eat sch61ar ; and that to chain him down to the 
ordinary methods of education, with others of his 
age, would be to cramp his faculties, and do an 
irreparable injury to his wonderful capacity. 

< I happened to visit at the house last week, and 
missing the young gentleman at the tea-table, 
where he seldom fails to officiate, could not upon 
so extraordinary a ciixumstance avoid inquiring 
after him. My lady told me he was gone out 
with his woman, in order to make some prepara- 
tion for their equipage ; for that she intended ve- 
vy speedily to carry him to * travel.' The oddness 
of the expression shocked me a little ; however, 
I soon recovered myself enough to let her know, 
that all I was willing to understand by it was, that 
she designed this summer to show her son his es- 
tate in a distant county, in which he had never yet 
been. But she soon took care to rob me of that 
agreeable mistake, and let me into the whole af- 
fair. She enlarged upon young master's prodi- 
gious improvements, and bis comprehensive 
knowledge of all book-learning ; concluding, that, 
it was now high time he should be made acquaint- 
ed with men and things ; that she had resolved 
he should make the tour of France and Italy, but 
could not bear to have hiqn out of her sight, and 
therefore intended to go along with him. 

* I was going to rally her for so extravagant a 
resolution, but found myself not in a fit humour 
to meddle with a subject that demanded the most 
soft and delicate touch imaginable. I was afraid 
of dropping something that might seem to bear 
hard either upon the son's abilities, or the mo^ 
ther's discretioD> being sensible that in both the$f 

cc2 
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cases, though supported with all the powers of 
reason, I should, instead of gaining her ladyship 
over to my opinion, only expose myself to her 
disesteem : I therefore immediately determined 
to refer the whole matter to the Spectator. 

< When I came to reflect at night, as my cus- 
tom is, upon the occurrences of the day, I could 
not but believe that this hilfnour of carrying a boy 
to travel in his mother's lap, and that upon a pre- 
tence of learning men and things, is a case of an 
extraordinary nature, and carries on it a peculiar 
stamp of folly, 1 did not remember to have met 
with its parallel within the compass of my ob- 
servation, though I could call to mind some not 
extremely unlike it. From hence my thoughts 
took occasion to ramble into the general notion of 
travelling, as it is now made a part of education. 
Nothing is more frequent than to take a lad from 
grammar and law, and, under the tuition of some 
poor scholar, who iswillingto.be banished for 
thirty pounds a year and a little victuals, send him 
crying and snivelling into foreign countries. 
Thus he spends his time as children do at pup- 
pet-shows, and with much the same advantage, in 
staring and gaping at an amazing variety of strange 
things ; strange indeed to one who is not prepar- 
ed to comprehend the reasons and meaning of 
them, whilst he should be laying the solid founda- 
tions of knowledge in his mind, and furnishing it 
^ith just rules to direct his future progreav; in 
life under some skilful master of the art if in- 
struction. -■ 

^ Can there be a more astonishing thought in 
nature, than to consider how men should fall into 
so palpable a mistake ^ It is a large field, and 
may very well exercise a sprightly genius ; but I 
do not remember ^ou have yet taken a turn in it. 
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I wish, sir, you would make people understand, 
thi^t ^ travel' is really the last step to be taken in 
the institution of youth ; and that to set out with 
it, is to begin where they should end. 

< Certainly the true end of visiting foreign 
parts is to look into their customs and policies, 
and observe in what particulars they excel or 
come short of our own ; to unlearn some odd pe- 
culiarities in our manners, and wear off such 
Awkward stiffnesses and affectations in our beha- 
viour, as possibly may have beeii contracted from 
constantly associating with one nation of men, by 
a more free, general, and mixed conversation. 
But how can any of these advantages be attained 
by one who is a mere stranger to the customs and 
policies of his native country, and has not yet * 
fixed in his mind the first principles of manners 
and behaviour ? To endeavour it, is to build a 
gaudy structure without any foundation ; or, if I 
may be allowed the expression, to work a rich 
embroidery upon a cobweb. 

* Another end of travelling, ,whicb deserves to 
be considered, is the improving our taste of the 
best authors of antiquity, by s^eeing the places 
where they liyed, and of which they wrote ; to 
compare the natural face of the country with the 
descriptions they have given us, and observe how 
well the picture agrees with the orginal.^ This 
mus^ certainly be a most charming exercise to 
the mind that is rightly turned for it ; besides that 
it may in a good measure be made subgervient to 
morality, if the person is capable of drawing just 
conclusions concerping the uncertainty of human 
things, from the ruinous alterations time and bar- 
barity have brought upon so many palaces, cities, 
and whole countries^ which make the most illus- 
trious figures in Ijistory. ^d this -hint may be 
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not a little improved by examining every little spot 
of ground tliat we find celebrated as the sqene of 
some;&mous action, or retaining any footsteps of 
a Cato, Cicero, or Brutus, or some such great 
virtuous man. A nearer view of any such parti- 
cular, though really little and trifling in itself, may 
serve the more powerfully to warm a generous 
mind to an emulation of their virtues, and a greater 
ardency of ambition to imitate their bright exam- 
ples, if it comes duly tempered and prepared for 
the impression. But this I believe you will hardly 
think those to be, who are so far from entering 
into the sense and spirit of the ancients, that they 
do not yet understand ^ir language with any 
exactness.* 

« But I have wandered from my purpose, which 
was only to desire you to save, if possible, a fond 
English mother, and mother's own son, from be- 
ing shown a ridiculous spectacle through the 

* The folloiriog paragraph, in the first edition of this paper 
in folio) whether written originaHy by the Earl of Hardwieke* 
orioserted afterwards by Sir TL. Steele, was probably, sup- 
pressed on the first republication, at the request of Addison. 
It is reprinted here from the Spect. in folio, U'o. 364. 

'1 cannot quit this head without paying my.acknovledg^ 
ments to one of the most entertaining pieces this age has pro- 
duced, for the pleasure it gave me. You will easily guess that 
the book I have in my head is Mr. Addison's Hepiarks upon 
Italy. That ingenious gentleman has with so much art and 
judgment applied his exact knowledge of all the parts of clas- 
sical learning, to illustrate the several occurrences of his tra- 
velS) that his work akme is a pregnant proof of what I have 
said. Nobofjy that has a taste this way, can read him going 
from Rome to Naples, and making Horace and Silius Italicus 
his chart, but he must feel some uneasiness in himself to re- 
flect that he was not in his retinue.' I am sure I wished it ten 
times In every page, and that not without a secret vanity to 
think in what state I should have travelled the Appian road, 
with Horace for a guide, and in company with a country roaQ 
of my own, who, of all men living, knows best how to follow 
^'ts steps.' 
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most polite parts of Europe. Pray tell them> 
that though to be sea-sick, or jumbled in an out- 
landish stag^-coach, may perhaps be healthful for 
the constitution of the body, yet it is apt to cause 
such dizziness in young empty heads as too often 
lasts their life-time. 

I anu SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

Philip Homebred.* 

< SIR, Birchin-lane. 

^ I WAS married on Sunday last, and went 
peaceably to bed ; but, to my surprise, was awak- 
ened the next morning by the thunder of a set of 
drums. These warlike sounds (methinks) are 
very improper in a marriage-concert, and give 
great offence ; they seem to insinuate, that the 
joys of this state are short, and that jars and dis- 
cord soon ensue. I fear they have been ominotts 
to many inatches, and sometimes proved a pre- 
lude to a battle in the honey-moon. A nod from 
you may hush them; therefore, pray, sir, let them 
be silenced, that for the future none but soft airs 
may usher in the morning of a bridal night; which 
will be a favour not only to those who come after, 
but to me, who cs^n. still subscribe myself. 

Your most humble 
and most obedient servant, 
RoBiiir Bridegroom.' 

* MR, SPECTATOR. 

* I AM one of that sort of women whom 
the gayer part of our sex are apt to call a prude. 
But to show them that I have a very little regard 
to their raillery, I shall be glad to see them all at 
The Amorous Widow, or the Wanton Wife, 
which is to be acted for the benefit of Mrs. Porter, 



on Monday the 28th instant I assure you I can 
laugh at an amorous widow^ or. wanton wife, with 
as httle temptati<Mi to imitate themvas I could at 
any other vicious character. Mrs. Porter obliged 
me so very much in the exquisite sense she seemed 
to have of the honourable sentiments and noble 
passions in the character of Hermione, that I 
shall appear in her behalf at a coihedy, though I 
have no great reliefer any entertainments where 
the mirth is not seasoned with a certain severity, 
which ought to recommend it to people who pre- 
tend to keep reason and authority over all their 
actions. 

I am, SIR, 

Your frequent reader, 
T. Alt AMIR a/ 
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Vere magis, quia verecalor redU ossibu* 



Viae. Georg. iu. S72. 

But most in spring : the kindly spring inspires 
BeviTing heat, and kindles genial fires. 

ADAPTED. 

flush'd by the spirit of the genial year. 
Be greatly cautious oTyour sliding hearts. 

Thomson's Spring, 160, &c. 

The author of the Menagiana acquaints us, that 
discoursing one day with several ladies of quality 
ahout the effects of the month of May, which in- 
fuses a kindly warmth into the earth, and sdl its 
inhabitants, the marchioness of S ■ , who 

yras one of the company, told hixn, that though 
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she would promise to be chaste in every month 
besides^ she could not engage for herself in 
May. As the beginning therefore of this month 
is now very near, I design this paper for a caveat 
to the fair sex, and publish it before April is quite 
out, that if any of them should be caught trip* 
ping, they may not pretend they had not timely 
notice. 

I am induced to this, being persuaded the 
above-mentioned obsei^ation is as well calculated 
for our climate as that of France, and that some 
of our British ladies are pf the same constitution 
with the French marchioness. 

I shall leave it among physicians to determine 
what may be the cause of such an anniversary 
inclination ; whether or no it is that the spirits, 
after having been as it were frozen and congealed 
by winter, are now turned loose, and set a ramb- 
ling ; or, that the gay prospects of fields and 
meadows, with the courtship of the birds in every 
bush, naturally unbend the mind, and soften it to 
pleasure ; or that, as some have imagined, a wo> 
man is prompted by a kind of instinct to throw 
herself on a bed of flowers, and not to let those 
beautiful couches which nature has provided lie 
useless. However it be, the effects of this 
month on the lower part of the sex, who act with- 
out disguise, are very visible. It is at this time 
that we see the young wenches in a country-parish 
dancing round a May-pole, which one of our 
learned antiquaries supposes to be a reliqile of a 
certain pagan worship that I do not think fit to 
mention. 

It is likewise on the first day of this month that 
we -see the ruddy milk-maid exerting herself in a 
most sprightly manner under a pyramid of silver 
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tankards, and, like the virgin Tarpeia,* oppressed 
by the costly ornaments which her benefactors 
lay upon her. 

I need not mention the ceremony of the green 
gown, which is also peculiar to this gay season. 

The same periodical love-fit spreads through 
the whole sex, as Mr. Dryden well observes in 
his description of this merry month. 

* For thee sweet month, the groves green liy'ries wet^. 
If not the first, the fairest of the ^ear ; 
For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours. 
And nature's ready pencil paints the flowers. 
The sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The Vigils of her i^ight, and breaks their sleep ; 
Each gentle breast with kindly warmth she movesy 
Inspires new flames, revives extinguish'd loves.* 

Accordingly, among the works of the grea% 
masters in painting, who have drawn this genial 
season of the year, we often-observe Cupids con- 
fused with Zephyrs, flying up and down promis- 
cuously in several parts of the picture. I cannot 
but add from my own experience, that about this 
time of the year love-letters come up to me in 
great numbers, from all quarters of the nation. 

I received an epistle in particular by the last 
post from a Yorkshire gentleman, who makes 
heavy complaints of o^e Zelinda, whom it seems 
lie has courted unsuccessfully these three years 
past. He tells me that he designs to try her this 
May ; and if he does not carry his point, he will 
never think of her more. 

Having thus fairly admonished the female sex^ 
and laid before them the dangers they are exposed 
to in this ci^itical month, I shall in the next place 
lay down some rules and directions for the better. 

* T. LivH Hist. Pets. I. lib. i. cap. x'ln 
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avoiding those calentures which ar« so very frp^ 
quent in this season. 

In the first place, I would advise them never to 
venture abroad in the fields, but in the company 
of a parent, a guardian, or some other sober dis- 
creet person. I have before shown how apt they 
are to trip in the flowery meadow; and shall fur- 
ther observe to them, that Proserpine was dut si 
maying when she met with that fatal adventure to 
which Milton alludes when he mentions — 



-That fair field 



Of Enna, where Proserpine g^th'rinp; flowero. 
Herself a fairer flower^ by gloomy Dis 
Waft gather'd— ' 

Since I am going intp quotations, I shall con- 
clude this head with Virgil's advice to young 
people, while they are gathering wild strawber- 
ries and nosegays, that they shoiild have a care of 
the snake in the grass. 

In the second place, I cannot but approve those 
prescriptions which our Astrological physicians 
give in their almanacks for this month : such As 
are ^ a spare and simple diet, with a moderate use 
of phlebotomy.' . , 

Under this head of abstinence I shall also ad- 
vise my fair readers to be in a particular manner 
careful how they meddle with romances, choco- 
late, novels, and the like infiamers, which I look 
upon as very dangerqus to be made use of during 
this great carnival of nature. 

As I have often declared that I have nothing 
more at heart than the honour of my dear country- 
women, I would beg them to cpnsider, whenever 
their resolutions begin to fail them, that there are 
but one and thirty-days of this soft season, and 
that if they can but weather out tliis one months 
the rest of the year will be easy to them.. As for 

VOL. VI. DD 
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that part of the fair sex who stay in town, I would 
advise them to be particularly cautious how they 
give themselves up to their most innocent enter* 
ments. If they cannot forbear the playhouse^ I 
would recommend tragedy to them rather than 
comedy ; and should think the puppet-shaw 
much safer for them than the opera^ all the while 
the sun is in Gemini. 

The reader will observe, that ^his paper is 
written for the use of those ladies who think it 
worth while to war against nature in the cause of 
honour. As for that abandoned crew, who do not 
think virtue worth contending for, but give up 
their reputation at the first summons, such warn-- 
ings and premonitions are thrown away upon 
them. A prostitute is the same easy creature in 
all months of the year, andinakes no differenco- 
between May and December. X. 
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Pone mepigris uhi nulla campi9 
Arbor astivd recreatur aura, 
Dulc^ ridentetn Lalagen amaho^ . ■ - ■ 

Jhtlc^ loquentein, Hor. 1. Od. xxii. 17. 

Set jhe whereon $ome pathless ^ain 
The swarthy Africans complain^ 
To see the chariot of the sun 
So near the 8corchin|; country ran ;- 
^'he burning zone, the frozen isles^ 
Shall hear me singjof Cdia's smiles; 
. All cold, but ia her breast, I wiU despise^ ' 

AxkA dare all heat, but thatof Celia's eyes. 

KOSCOMM^N. 

There are such wild inconsistencies in the 
thoughts of a man in love, that I have often reflec- 
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ted there can be no reason for allowing him more 
liberty than others possessed with frenzy, but 
that his distemper has no malevolence in it to any 
mortal. That devotion to his mistress kindles in 
his mind a general tenderness, which everts it- 
self towards every object as well as his fair one. 
• When this passion is represented by writers, it is 
common with them to endeavour at certain 
quaintnesse^ and turns of imagination, which are 
apparently the work of a mind at ease; but the 
men of true taste can easily distinguish the exer- 
tion of a mind which overflows with tender senti- 
ments, and the labour of one which is only descri- 
bing distress. In performances of this kind, the 
^nost absurd pf all things is to be witty; every sen«» 
timentmust grow out Qf.die^oGcaision,^and be suit- 
able to the circumstances of the character. 
Where this rule is transgressed^ the humble ser-^ 
vant in all the fine things he says, is but showing 
his mistress how well he can dress, instead of say- 
ing how well he loves. Lace and drapery i$ as 
. much a man, as wit and turn is passion. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' The following-verses are a translation of 
a Lapland love-song, which I met with in Schef- 
fer's history of that country.* I was agreeably 
surprised to find a spirit of tenderness and poetry 
in a region which I never suspected for delicacy. 
In hotter climates, though altogether uncivilized, 
I had not wondered if I had found some sweet wild 
notes among the natives, where they live in groves 
of oranges, and hear the melo^ of birds about 
theixl. But a Lapland lyric, breathine sentiments 
of love and poetry, not unworthy old Greece or 

• This LapUmd love-90Dg is anribed to Ms* Kxs^^cQife 
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Home ; a regular ode from a climate pinched with 
frost, and cursed with darkness so great a part of 
the year; where it is amazing that the poor natives 
should get food, or be tempted to propagate their 
species — this^ I confess, seemed a greater mira- 
cle to me than the famous stories of their drums, 
their winds, and enchantments. 

< I am the bolder in commending this northern 
song, because I have faithfully kept to the senti- 
ments, without adding or diminishing ; and pre- 
tend to no greater praise from my translation, 
than they who smooth and clean the furs of that 
country which have suffered by carriage. The 
numbers in the original are as loose and unequal 
as those in which the British ladies spqrt their 
Pindarics ; and perhaps the fairest of them niight 
not think it a disagreeable present from a lover. 
But I have ventured to bind it in stricter mea- 
sures, as being more proper for our tongue, 
though perhaps wilder graces may better suit the 
genius of the Laponian language. 

' It will be necessary to imagine that the author 
of this song, not having the liberty of visiting his 
mistress at her father's house, was in hopes of 
spying her at a distance in her fields. 

'* Thou rising sun, whose gladsome ray 
Invites my fair to rural play. 
Dispel the mist, and clear the skies, 
And bring my Orra to my eyes. 

Oh ! were I sure my dear to view, 
I'd climb that pine-tree's topmost bough. 
Aloft in air that quiv'ring plays. 
And round and round for ever gaze. 

My Orra Moor, where art thou laid ? 
What wood conceals my sleeping maid ? 
Fast by the roots, enrag'd, I'd tear 
The treTes that hide my promis'd fair. 

Oh ! could I ride the clouds and skiers^ 
Pr on the raven's pmiona rise ! 
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"Te storkSy ye swans, ft moment staji. 
And waft a Ipver on his way I 

My bliss too long my bride denies. 
Apace the wasting summer flies : 
Nor yet the wintVy blasts I fear. 
Not storms or night shall keep me here. 

What may for strength with iteel compare ? 
Oh ! love has fetters stronger far! 
]3y bolts of steel are limbs confin'd,^ 
But cruel love enchains the mind. 

No longer then perplex thy breast ; 
when thoughts torment, the first are best; 
'Tis mad to go, 'tis death to stay ; 
Away to Orra ! haste away !" 

y MR. SPECTATOR, April the lOCh. 

* I AM one of those despicable creatures 
called a chambermaid) and have lived with a rhis- 
tress for some time, whom I love as my life, which 
has made my duty and .pleasure inseparable. My 
greatest delight has been in being employed about 
her person ; and indeed she is very seldom out of 
humour for a woman of her quality. But here 
lies my complaint, sir. To bear with me is all 
the encouragement she is pleased to bestow upon 
me; for she gives her cast-off clothes from me 
to others ; some she is pleased to bestow in the 
house to those that neither want nor wear them, 
and some to hangers-on, that frequent the house 
daily, Who come dressed out in them. This, sir, 
is a very mortifying sight to me, who am a little 
necessitous for clothes, and love to appear what 
I am ; and causes an uneasiness, so that I cannot 
serve with that cheerfulness as formerly ; which 
my mistress takes notice of, and calls envy and ill- 
temper at seeing others preferred before me. My 
mistress has a younger sister lives in the house 
with her^ that is some thousands below her ia es:- 

D» 2 
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tatC) vrho is continually heaping her favours on 
her maid ; so that she can appear every Sunday, 
for the first quarter, in a fresh suit of clothes of 
her mistress's giving, with all other things suita- 
ble. All this I see without envying, but not with- 
out wishing my mistress would a little consider 
what a discouragement it is to me to have my 
perquisites divided between fawners and jobbers, 
-which others enjoy entire to themselves. I have 
spoken to my mistress, but to little purpose : t 
have desired to be discharged (for indeed I fret 
myself to nothing,) but that she answers with si- 
lence. I beg, sir, your direction what to do, for 
I am fully resolved to follow your counsel : who 
am 

Your admirer, 

and humble servant, 

CONSTANTIA CoMB-BRUSH. 

^ I beg that you will put it in a better dress, and 
let it come abroad, that my mistress, who is an 
admirer of your speculations, may see it.' 

T. 
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P eritune parcite charta. 

Juv. Sat i. 18. 

Id mercy spare us, when we do our best 
To make as much waste paper as the rest. ^ 

I HAVE often pleased myself with considering the 
two kinds of benefits which accrue to the public 
from these my speculations, and which, were I 
to speak after the manner of logicians, I \vould 
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dhtinguish into the material and the formal. By 
the latter I understand those advantages which 
my readers receive, as their minds are either im- 
proved or delighted by these my daily labours ; 
but having already several times descanted on my 
endeavours in this light, I shall at present, wholly 
confine myself to the consideration of the former. 
By the word material? I mean those benefits which 
arise to the public from these my speculations, 
as they consume a considerable quantity of our 
paper-manufacture, employ our artisans in print- 
ing, and find business for great numbers of indi- 
gent persons. 

Our paper-manufacture takes into it several 
mean materials which could be put to no other 
use, and affords work for several hands in the 
collection of them which are incapable of any 
other employment. Those poor retailers, whom 
we see so busy in every street, deliver in their 
respective gleanings to the merchant. The mer- 
chant carries them in loads to the paper-mill, 
where they pass through a fresh set of hands, and 
give life to another trade. Those who have mills 
on their estates, by this means considerably raise 
their rents, and the whole nation is in a great 
measure supplied with a manufacture for which 
formerly she was obliged to her neighbours. 

The materials are no sooner wrought into pa- 
per, but they are distributed among the presses, 
where they again set innumerable artisans at 
work, and furnish business to another mystery. 
From hence, accordingly as they are stained with 
news and politics, they fly through the town in 
Post-men, Post-boys, Daily Courants, Reviews, 
Medleys, and Examiners. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, contend who shall be the first bearers of 
them, and get their daily sustenance by spreading 



•them. la stort, when I trace in my mind a bun- 
dle of rags to a quire of Spectators, I find so mar 
ny hands employed in every step they take 
through their irfade progress, thatnirhile I am 
writing a Spectator, I fancy myself providing 
bread for a vast multitude. 

If I do not take care to obviate some of my iril^ 
ty readers^ they \7ill be apt to tell ime, that my 
paper, siter it is thus printed aildpublishcrd], k. 
still beneficial to'the public op several odoasions; 
I must confess I have lighted ihy pipe with .my 
*own works for this twelvemonth past. My land- 
lady often sends up. her little daughter to desire 
^me of my old Spectators, and has frequently 
told me, that the paper they at*e .printed on is the 
best in the world to wrap spices in. They like- 
wise made a good foundation for a mutton-pye, 
as I have more than once experienced, and were 
very much sought fcH* last Christmas by the whole 
neighbourhood. 

It is pleasant enough to xionsider the chaBge« 
that a linen fragment undergoes, by passing 
through the several hands above mentioned. The 
finest pieces «f HoHand, when worn to tatters, as- 
sume a whiteness more beautiful than the first, 
and often return in the shape of letters to their 
native country. A lady's shift may be metamor- 
phosed into billet*doux, and come into iier pos- 
session a second time. A beau may peruse his 
cravat after it is worn out, with greatet* pleasure 
and advantage than ever he did in a. glass. In a 
word5 k piece of cloth, after having officiated for 
Isome years as a towel or a napkin, may by this 
ineans be raised frc»n a dunghill, and become the 
most valuable piece of furniture in a prince's ca- 
binet. 

The politesf nations tff Europe have endea- 
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voured to vie with one another for the reputation 
of the finest printing. Absolute govemments as 
well as republics, have encouraged an art which 
seems to be the noblest and most beneficial that 
ever was invented among the sons of men. The 
present king of France, in his pursuits after glo* 
ly, has paiticularly distinguished himself by the 
promoting of this useful art, insomuch that seve- 
ral books hav^ been published in the Louvre at his 
own expense, upon which, he set so great a va« 
lue, that lie considers them as the noblest pre- 
sents he can make to foreign princes and ambas- 
sadors. If we look into the commonwealths of 
.Holland and Venice, we shal) find that in this par*^ 
ticular they have made themselves the envy of 
the greatest monarchies. Elzevir and Aldus are 
more frequently mentioned than any pensioner of 
the one, or doge of the other. 

The several presses which are now in England, 
and the great encouragement which has been 
given to learning for some years last past, has 
made our own nation as glorious upon this ac- 
count, as for its late triumphs and conquests. The 
new edition which is given us of Cxsar's Com- 
mentaries* has already been taken notice of in 
foreign gazettes, and is a work that does honour to 
the English press. It is no wonder that aii edition 
should be very correct which has passed through 
the hands^ of one of the most accurate, learned, 
and judicious writers this age has produced. The 
beauty of the paper, of the character, and of the 
several cuts with which this noble work is illus- 
trated, makes it the finest book that I have ever 
seen ; and is a true instance of the English geni- 

* A most beautiful edition of Caesar's Mei^irs^ pub)isbe<l 
al>out this time in folio, by Dr. Samuel Clarke. 
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^8) wlucfcj 'though it does no^ come the-Hrst into 
sny^artf generally carries-it to greater fa^ighta than 
any^other country in th^ worM. I am^particuiarr 
ly l^ad that this author cpiuos from: a Brkish 
printing-house iaso gri&at a ms^^ificence^ as ha 
i» the first that has given us any tolerable account 
of our country. 

- My illiterate readers^ if any such there are^ wili 
be sur^iAed t9< hear me talk of. leming. as the 
^lery of. acUatipny and of printing as an art that 
gains aireputation to a people among whom it 
fiouriahesk. When men's thoughts are taken up 
with avarice and ambition) they cannot look upcm 
any! thing as. great 4[^r valuable which does not 
luring with it an/ ^extraordinary poweit of . intere^ 
tot the person who is concerned in i^ But as I 
shall never sink this paper sa &r as to engage 
with Goths and Vandah» I sbalLonly regard such 
kind of reasoners with that pity wdiich is due to so 
4e^or^le a degree of stupidity and ignorance. 
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jAtgere vki tuet oKquis in lucem edittUi 
Mumame vita vario reputantes mala .* 
w^* qui labores morte Jtniaaet ffraves^ 
€hrm99 andcQ9 laude et lettiUd eseeqtd, 

EuEiP. apud TvLZ^ 
When first an infiuit draws the Tital air. 
Officious i^ef should wdcome him to care : 
But jo^ should life's cohcludiag scene attend^ 
And oiirth be kept to grace a dying friend. 

As the Spectator is in a kind a paper of new^ 
iiwjEnythemtUTal world, as others are from the 
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busy and politic part of niankindy I shall translate 
the following letter^ written to an eminent Freiicb 
gentleman in this t(5wn from Paris, which gives 
us the exit xyf an heroine who is a pattern of pa- 
tience and generositfi 

« siRy Pm»«, AprU 19, 1712. 

< It i^ so many years since you left your 
native country, that I am to- tell you the characters- 
of your nearest relations as well as if you were ah 
titter stranger to them* The occasion of this is 
to give you ah account of the death of Madam de 
Viliacerfe, whose departure out of this life I know 
not whether a man of your philosophy will calF 
unfortunate or not, since it was attended with 
some circumstances as much to be desired as to 
€::> lamented. She was her whole life happy in an 
uninterrupted health, and wa»- always honoured 
for an evenness^ of temper and greatness of mind. 
On Ihd loth instant that lady was taken with an 
indisposition Which confined her to her chamber^ 
but was such as was too light to make her take a - 
8ick4)ed, and yet too grievous to admit of any sa- 
tisfaction in being out of it. It is notoriously 
known that some years agaMonsieur Festeau, one 
of the most considerable surgeons in Paris, was 
desperately in love wiUi this lady. Her quality 
placed her above any application to heron the ac- 
count of his passion : but as a woman always has 
some regard to the person whom she believes to 
be her real admirer, she now took it in her head 
(upon advice of her physicians to lose some of 
her blood) to send for Monsieur Festeau on that 
occasion. I haptiened to be there at that time^r 
and my near relation gave me the privilege to be 
present. As^oon as her arm was stripped bare, 
and he began to preas it in order to raise the He\as^ 
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Eiis colour changed, and^I observed him seized 
i¥ith a sudden tremor, which made me take the 
liberty to speak of it to my cousin with somie ap- 
[>rehension. She smiled, and said, she knew M. 
Festeau had no inclination to do her injury. He 
seemed to recover himself, and, smiling also, pro- 
ceeded in his work. Immediately after the ope- 
ration, he cried out that he was the most un- 
Ssrtunatei Af all men, for that he had opened an qt^ 
tery. iBHtOttd'of a vein. It is as impossible to ex- 
^9iA#<Re artist's distraction as the patient's cora-i 
[>#sure. I will not d\yell on little circumstances, 
mt go on to inform you, that within three days* 
ame it was thought necessary to take off her 
irm. She was so far from using Festeau as it 
ivould be natural for one of a lower spirit to treat 
lim, that she would not let him be absent from 
my consultation about her present condition; 
md, after having been about a quarter of an hour 
ilone, she hid the surgeons, of whom poor Fes- 
teau was one, g^ on in their work. I know 
lot how to give you the terms of art, but there 
appeared such symptoms after the amputation of 
ber arm, that it was visible she could not live four 
ind twenty hours. Her behaviour was so mag- 
nanimous throughout the whole affair, that I was 
particularly curious in taking notice of what 
passed as her &te approached nearer and nearer^ 
md took notes of what she said to all about her, 
particularly word for word what she spoke to M, 
Pesteau, which was as follows: 

« Sir, you give me inexpressible sorrow fop 
the anguish with which I see you overwhelmed. 
[ am removed to all intents and purposes from 
the interests of human life, therefore I am to be- 
^in to think like one wholly unconcerned in it. 
I do not consider you as one by whose error I have 



lost my life; no^ you ai^ my benefactor, as yon 
have hastened my entralice into a happy immor- 
tality. This is my sense of this accident : but 
the world in which you live may have thoughts of 
it to your disadvantage: I have. therefore taken 
care to provide for you in my wilU and have placed 
you above what you have to fear from their ill«- 
nature.'* 

< While this excellent woman spoke these 
^ordS) Festeau looked as if he received ^ con- 
demnation to die, instead of a pension for hi« 
life. Madam de Villacerfe lived till eight of the 
clock the next night ; and though she must have 
laboured under the most exquisite torments, she 
possessed her mind with so wonderful a patience, 
that one may rather say she ceased to breathe, 
than she died at that hour. You, who had not the 
happiness to be personally known to this lady, 
have nothing but to rejoice in the honour you 
had of being related to so great merit : but we, 
who have lost her conversation, cannot so easily 
resign our own happiness by rejection upon 
hers. 

lam, SIR, 
Your affectionate kinsman, 
and most obedient, humble servant, 

Paul Rbgnaud.' 

There hardly can be a greater instance of an 
heroic mind than the unprejudiced manner ixi 
which this lady weighed this misfortune. The 
regard of life coutd not make her overlook the 
contrition of the unhappy man, whose more than 
ordinary concern for her was all his guilt. It 
"would certainly be of singular use to human so- 
ciety to have an exa^t account of this lad/s or- 
dinary conduct, which was crgwned with so ti^^r 

VOL. VI. sn^ 
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common magnanimity, ^ch greatness was not 
to be acquired in the last articie ; nor is it to be: 
doubted but it was a constant practice of all that 
is puaise-worthy, which made her capable of be- 
holding death, npt as the dissolution, but consum- 
mation of her life/ T» 
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Segnius irritant amnios demismferauresi 
Qi^m qua sunt ocuUs subjecta Jidelibus^^ 

HoR. Ars Poet 1S(S 

What we hear moTes less than "what we see. 

KOSCOMMON. 

Milton, after having represented in vision the- 
history of mankind to the first great period of na- 
ture, dispatches the remaining part of it in narra- 
tion. He has devised a very handsome reasonr 
for the angel's proceeding with Adam after this 
manner ; though doubtless the true reason was' 
the difficulty which the poet would have found to 
have shadowed out so mixed and complicated a 
story invisible objects. I .could wish, however, 
that the author had done it, whatever pains it 
might have cost him. To give my opinion freely, 
I think that the exhibiting part of the histor)- of 
mankind in vision, and part in narrative, is as if 
an history-painter should put in colours one hdf 
of his subject, and write down the remaining part 
of it. If Milton's poem flags any where, it is in* 
this narration, where- in some places the author 
has been so attentive to his divinity that he has 
neglected his poetry. The narration, however, 
ria«s^very happily on several occasions, where tlie- 
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«ub}ect is capable of pQ.etic£4 ornaments, as par- 
ticuarly in the confusion which he describes a- 
•mong the builders of fiabel, and in his short 
sketch of the plagues of Egypt. The storm of 
liail and fire, with the darkness that overspread 
the land for three days, are described with great 
«trength . The beautiful passuge which follaws rs 
raised upon noble hints in Scripture,^ * 



-Thus with ten wounds 



The civer-dragon tam'd at length submits 
To let his sojourners depart ; and ot't 
Humbles his stubborn heart ; but still, as ice* 
More hardenM after thaw : till in his rage 
Pursuing whom he late dismiss'd, the sea 
Swallows him with his host ; but them let pass 
As on dry land between twoxiryatal waUs; 
Aw'd by the rod of Moses so to stand 
Divided———' 

The river-dragon is an allusion to the crocodile^ 
which inhabits the Nile, from whence Egypt de- 
rives her plenty. This allusion is taken from 
that sublime passage in Ezekiel : ' Thus saith the 
Xiord God, Behold I am against thee, Pharaoh 
iing of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the 
midst of his rivers, which hath said. My river is 
mine own, and I have made it for myself.' Mil- 
ton has given us another very noble and poetical 
image in the ssune description, which is copied 
almost word for word out of the history of Mo- 
6*es : 

^All night he will pitfsue, but his approacfh 

Darkness defends between till morning watch : 

Then through the fiery pillar and the cloud 

God looking forth will trouble all his host. 

And craze their chariot wheels : when by command 

Moses once more liis potent rod extends 

Over tlie sea : the sea his rod obeys : - 

<On tbeir embattell'd ranks the waves rettlra 

JLsiA overwhelio their war * 
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As the principal design of this episode was to 
give Adam an idea of the holjr person who was to 
reinstate human nature in that happiness and per- 
fection from which it had fallen, the poet confines 
himself to the line of Abraham, from whence the 
Messiah was to descend. The angel is describ- 
ed as seeing the patriarch actually travelling to^ 
wards the land of promise, which gives a parti- 
cular liveliness to this part of the narration : 

* I see him, bat thoQ canA not, 'with what faith 
He leaves his go<ls, his friends, his native soil^ 
Ur of Chaldea, passing now the ford 

To Haran ; after him a eumbrous train 

Of herds, and flocks, and num'rons servitude; 

Not wand'ring poor, but trusting all his weaKk 

With God, who^oall'd him in a land unknovn. 

Canaan he now attains ; I see his tents 

Pitefa'd about Seohem; an^ the neighbouring pUua * . 

Of Moreh ; there by promise he. receives 

Gift to his progeny of all that land ; 

From Hamath northward to die desert south ; 

(Things by their names I caU, though yet unnam'd.)* 

As Virgil's vision in the sixth ^neid probably 
S;ave Milton the hint of this whole epispde, the 
last lihe is a translation of that verse where An- 
chises mendons tlie. names of places^ which they 
were to bear hereafter : 

* Mec turn nomifta erunt, nunc Munt nne njfmme terrdt* 

The poet has very finely represented the joy and 
gladness of heart which arises in Adam upon his 
discovery of the Messiah. As he sees his day at f 
a distance through types and shadows, he rejoices I 
in it ; but when he finds the redemption of man 
completed, and Paradise again renewed, he breaks/ 
forth in rapture and transport ! j 

' O goodness infinite, goodness immense ! . . f 

That all this good of evil diall produce/ &c. | 

J have hinted in my siKth paper on Milton, tbr 
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an heroic poem, according to the opinion of the 
best critics, ought to end happily, and leave the 
snind of the reader, after having conducted it 
through many doubts and fears, sorrows and dis- 
t}uietudes,in a state of tranquillity and satisfaction. 
Milton's fable, which had so many other qualifica- 
tions to recommend it, was deficient in this parti- 
cular. It is here therefore that the poet has 
shown a most exquisite judgment, as well as the 
iinest invention, by finding out a method to sup-- 
ply this natural defect in his subject. Accord- 
ingly he leaves the adversary of mankind, in the 
last view which he gives of him, under the lowest 
state of mortification and disappointment. We 
€ee him x:hewing ashes, groveling in the -dust, and 
loaden with supernumerary pains and torments. 
On the contrary, our two first parents are com- 
forted by dreams and visions, cheered with pro- 
mises of salvation, and in a manner raised to a 
;|^eater happiness than that which they had for- 
Kited. In short, Satan is represented miserable 
In the height of his triumphs, and Adam trium- 
phant in the height of misery. 

Milton's poem ends very nobly. The last 
^speeches of Adam and the archangel are iiill of 
moral and instructive sentiments^ The sleep that 
fell upon Eve, and the effects it had in quieting 
the disorders of her mind, produces the same 
kind of consolation in the reader, who cannot 
peruse the last beautiful speech, which is ascribed 
to the mother of mankind, without a secret plea- 
sure and satisfaction : 

* Whence thou return'st, and whither went'st, I know ; 
For God is also in sleep, and dreams advise. 
Which he hath sent propitious, sofne great good 
Presa^^ing, since with sorrow and heart's distress 
Wearied I fell asleep ; hut now lead on i 
la me is no delay ; with thee to go. 
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Is to lUy liere ; vithont thee here to 'stay, 
' Is to 0> nenee unwUling : thou to me 
Art aU things under heav'D, all {>laces thou. 
Who for my wilful crime art banish'd henc^. 
This farther eoasolation yet seeure 
I carry heaee ; though all hy ine is lost. 
Such favour I unwonhy am vouehsaf 'd. 
By me the promis'd seed shall all restore.' 

The following lines, which concludes the poem^ 
rise in a most glorious blaze of poetical imageA 
and expressions. 

Heliodorus in the ^thiopics acquaints us, that 
the motion of the gods differs from that of mortals, 
as the former do not stir their feet, nor proceed 
step by step, but slide over the surface of the 
eaith by an uniform swimming of the whole body. 
The reader may observe with how poetical a des- 
cription Milton has attributed the same kind o£ 
motion to the angels who were to take possesion 
of Paradise : 

' So spake our mother Eve ; and Adam heard 
Well pleas'd but answer'd not; for now too nigh 
. Th' archangel stood ; and from the other hill 
To their fixed station, all in bright array 
The cherubim descended ; on the ground 
Gliditts meteorous, as evening mist 
Ris'n mm a river, o'er the marsh glides. 
And gathers ground fast at the lab'rer's heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanced. 
The brandish'd sword of God before them blaz'd 
Fierce as a comet * 

The author helped his invention in the follow- 
ing passage, by reflecting on the behaviour of the 
angel who in holy writ has the conduct of Lot and 
his family. The circumstances drawn from tbat 
relation are very graeefully made use of on this 
occasion: 

< In either hand the hast'ning angel caught 
Our ling'ring parents, and to th' eastern gate 
Led them direct ; and down the cliff as fast 



To the subjected nlain ; then disappear'd. 
They looking batV ^^< v 
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The scene which our first parents are surprised 
with, upon their looking^ back on Paradise, won* 
<der£ully strikes the reader's imagination, asnoth* 
ing can be more natural than the tears they shed 
^ that occasion : • 

' They looking back, all th' eastern side beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Wav'd over by that flamibg brand, the gate 

With dreadful faces throng'd and fiery arms ? 

Some nstaral tears they dropp'd but wip'd them soon > 

The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their goide.' 

If I might presume to offer at the smallest alte- 
ration in this divine i^ork, I should think the 
poem would end better with the passage ^ere 
^quoted, than with the two verses which follow : 

' They hand in hand, with wand'ring stepi and slow^ 
'Through Eden took their solitary way.' 

These two verses, though they have their 
beauty, fall very much below the foregoing pas* 
sage, and renew in the mind of the reader that 
anguish which was pretty Well laid by that con* 
sideration: 

* The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest^ and Providence their goide.' 

"^e number qf books in Paradise Lost is equal 
to those of the ^neid. Our Author in his first 
edition had divided his poem into ten books, but 
afterwards broke the seventh and the eleventh 
each of them into two different books, by the 
help of some small additions. This second di- 
vision was made with great judgment, as any one 
Tnay see who will be at the pains of examining it. 
It was not done for the sake of such a chimerical 
beauty as that of resembling Virgil in this parti- 
cular, but for the more just and regular disposi- 
tion of this great work. 
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Those who haye read Bossu, and many of the 
critics who have written since his time, will not 
pardon me if I do not find out the particular 
moral which is inculcated in Paradise Lost.— 
Though I can by no means think, with the last- 
mentioned French author, that an epic writer first 
of all pitches upon a certain moral, as the ground- 
work and foundation of his poem, and afterwards 
finds out a story to it ; I am however of opinion, 
that no just heroic poem ever was or can be 
made, from whence one great moral may not be 
deduced. That which reigns in Milton is the 
most universal and most useful that can be ima- 
gine^. It is in short this, that obedience to the 
will of God makes men happy, and that disobe- 
dience makes them miserable. This is visibly 
the moral of the principal fable, which turns 
upon Adam and Eve, who continued in Paradise 
while they kept the command that was given 
them, and were driven out of it as soon as they 
had transgressed. This is likewise the moral of 
the principal episode, which shows us how an 
innumerable multitude of angels fell from their 
(Usobedience. Besides this great moral^ which 
may be looked upon as the soul of the fable, 
there are infinity of under-moraU which are to be 
drawn from the several parts of the poem, and 
which make this work more useful and instructive 
than any other poem in any language. i 

Those who have criticized on the Odyssey, the .' 
Iliad and JEneid, have taken a great deal of pains f 
to fix the number of months and days contained I 
in the action of each of those poems. If any one J 
thinks it wprth his while to examine this particu- J 
lar in Milton, he will find, that from Adam's first , 
appearance in the fourth book, to his expulsion.!' 
from Paradise in the twelfth, the author reckons? 



i 
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ten days. As for that part of the action i^hich is 
described ii^ the three first books, as it does not 
f>ass within the regions of nature, I have before 
observed that it is not subject to any calculations 
of time. 

I have now finished my observations on a work 
which does an honour to the English nation. I 
have taken a general view of it under these fouf 
heads — ^the fable, the characters^ the sentiments^ ^ 
and the language, and made each of them the * 
subject of a particular ps^er. I have in the next 
place spoke of the censures which our author 
may incur ui^der each of these heads, which I 
liave confined to fwo' papers, though I might 
have enlarged the number if I had been disposed 
to dwell on so ungratefvil a subject. I believe^ 
lipwever,' that the severest reader will not find 
any little fault in heroic poetry, which this author 
lias fallen into,' that does not come under one of 
those heads among which I have dbtributed his 
several blemishes. After haviiig thus treated at 
large of Paradise Lost, I could not think it suf- - 
licient to have celebrated this poem in the whole 
without descending to particulars. I have there- 
fore bestowed a paper upon each book, and en- 
•deavoured not only to prove that the poem is 
beautiful in general, but to point out its. particu- 
lar beauties ; and, to determine wherein they con- 
sist, I have endeavoured to show how some pas- 
sages are beautiful by being sublime, others' by 
being soft, others by being natural; which of 
them are i*ecommended by the passion, which by 
the moral, which by the Sentiment, and which by 
the expression. I have likewise endeavoured to 
show how the genius of the poet shines by a hap- 
py invention, a distant allusion, or a judicious 
imitation ; how he^as copied or improved U.c\\sseK 
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or Virgil, and raises his own imaginations by the 
use which he has made of several poetical pas* 
sages in scripture. I might have inserted also 
several passages in Tasso, which our author has 
imitated : but, as I do not look upon Tasso to be 
a sufficient voucher, I would not perplex my rea- 
der with such quotations as might do more honour 
to the Italian than to the English poet.. In short, 
I have endeavoured to particularize those innu- 
merable kinds of beauty which k would be tedi- 
ous to recapitulate, but which ar^ essential to po- 
etry, and which may be met with in the wotks of 
this great author. Had I thought, at my first en- 
gaging in this design, that it would have led me 
so great length, I believe I should never have 
entered upon it : but the kind reception which it 
has met with among those whose judgment I 
have a value for, as weM as the uncommon de- 
mands which my bookseller tells me have been 
made for these particular discourses, give me no 
reason to repent of the pains I have been at in 
composing them. L. 
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Totu^ mundus agit fustrionem. 
•All the worid's a stage. 



And airthe men and tromen merelj players. 

Shakspeare* 

Many of my fair readers, as well as very gay and 
well-received persons of the other sex, are ex- 
tremely perplexed at the Latin sentences at the 
head of my speculations. 1 do not know whether 
I ought not to indulge them w^ith translations of 
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each of them : however, I have to-day taken dowh 
from the top of the stage in Drury-lane a bit of 
Liatin which often stands in their view, and sig- 
nifies, that 'The whole world acts the player,' 
It is certain that if we look all round us, and be- 
hold the different employments of mankind, you 
hardly see one who is not, as the player is, in ah 
assumed character. The lawyer who is vehe- 
ment and loud in tjie cause wherein he knows he 
has not the truth of the question on his side, is a 
player as to the personated part, but incompara- 
bly meaner than he as to the prostitution of him- 
self for hire ; because the^leader's falsehood in- 
troduces injustice ^ the player feigns for no other 
end but to divert or instruct you. The divine, 
whose passions transport him to say any thing 
with any view but promoting the interests of true 
jHety and religion, is a player with a still greater 
imputation of guilt, in. proportion to his depre- 
ciating a character more sacred. Consider-all the 
different pursuits and employments of men, and 
you will find half their actions tend to nothing else 
but disguise and imposture ; and all that is done 
which proceeds not from a man's very self, is 
the action of a player. For this reason it is that 
I make so frequent mention of the stage. It is 
with me a matter of the highest consideration, 
whaX parts are well or ill performed, what pas- 
sions or sentiments are indulged or cultivated, 
and consequently what manners and customs are 
transfused from the stage to the world, which re- 
ciprocally imitate each other. As the writers of 
epic poems introduce shadowy^ persons, and re- 
present vices and virtues under the character of 
men and women ; so I, who am a Spectator in the 
world, may perhaps sometimes make use dt the 
names of the actors of the stage, to re^re^^x^x^-^ 



adnumish those who transaet affsdrs in the world* 
When I am commending Wilks for representio^ 
the tenderness of a husband and a father in Mac- 
beth) the contrition of a reformed prodigal ia 
Harry the Fourth, the winning emptiness of a 
young man of good-nature and wealth in the Triiip 
to the Jubilee, the officiousness of an artful ser- 
vant in the Fox ; when thus I celebrate Wilks, I 
talk to all the world who are^^ngaged in any ef 
those circumstances, ^if I were to speak of me* 
rit neglected, misapplied, or misunderstood^ 
might I not say Eastcourt has a great capacity^? 
But it is not the interest of others who bear a 
figure on the stage, that his talents were under- 
stood ; it is their business to impose upon hint 
what cannot become him, or keep out of his hands 
any thing in which he would shine. Were one 
to raise a suspicion of himself in a man who 
passes upon the world for a fine ihing, in order 
to alarm him, one might say, If Lord Foppington 
was not on the stage (Gibber acts the false pre- 
tensions to a genteel behaviour so very justly), 
he would have in the generality of mankind more 
that would admire than deride him. When we 
come to characters directly comical, it is not to 
be imagined what effect a well-regulated stage 
would have upon men's manners* The craft of 
an usurer, the absurdity of a rich fool, the awk- 
ward roughness of a fellow of half courage, the 
ungraceful mirth of a creature of half wit, might for 
ever be put out of countenance by proper parts 
for Dogget. Johnson, by acting Corbacchio the 
other night, must have given all who saw him a 
thorough detestation of aged avarice. The pe* 
tulancy of a peevish old fellowf who loves and 
hates he knows not why, is very excellently per* 
/brmed by the ingenious Mr. William Penketh- 



man in the Fop's Fortune ; i¥here in the charac- 
ter of Don Choleric Snap Shorto de Testy^ he 
answers no questions but to those whom he Itkes^ 
and wants no account of any thing from those he 
approves. Mr. Penkethman is alsp master olFas 
many &ce8 in the dumb scene as can be expected 
from a man in the circumstances of being ready 
to perish out of fear and himger. He wondergi 
through the whole scene very masterly, without 
neglecting his victuals. If it be as I have heard 
it sometimes mentioned, a great qualification of 
the world to follow business and pleasure too, 
what is it in the ingenious Mr. Penkethman to re- 
present a sense of pleasure and pain at the san^e 
time— as you may see him do this evening ? 

As it is certain that a stage ought to be wholly 
suppressed, or judiciously encouraged, while 
there is one in the nation, men turned for regu- 
lar pleasure cannot employ their thoughts more 
usefully, for the diversion of mankind, than by 
convincing them that it is in themselves to raise 
this entertainment to the greatest height. It 
would be a great improvement, as well as embel- 
lishment to the theatre, if dancing were more re- 
garded, and taught to all the* actors. One who has 
the advantage of such an agreeable girlish person 
as Mrs. Bicknell, joined with her capacity of imit^i^ 
tion, could in proper gesture and motion represent 
all the decent characters of female life. An amiable 
modesty in one aspect of a dancei:, and assumed 
eonJSidencein another, a sudden joy in another, a fal- 
ling-(^with an impatience of being beheld,* a re- 
turn towards the audience with ai) unsteady resolu- 
tion to approach them, and well-acted solicitude to 
please, would revive in the company all the fine 
touches of mind raised in observing all the ob* 
jects of affection and passion they had befot^ bi^- 
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j^. Such elegant entertainments as these woul< 

111 the town into judgment in their gratifica 

js ; and delicacy in pleasure is the first ste] 

mle of condition take in reformation from vice 

^« Bicknell has the only capacity for this sor 

j dancing of any on the ^tage; and I dare sa; 

I who see her performance to-morrow night 

^en sure the romp will do her best for her owi 

|nefit, will be of my mind. 
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Jamne i£;itur laudae quod de sapientibus units 
Hidebat S 

Juv. Sat. z. 23, 

And shall the sage* your Approbation win. 
Whose laughiug t'eatnres wore a constant grin I 

I SHALL communicate to my readers the followin/ 
letter for the entertainment of this day. 

< sia, 

* You know very well that our uatioi 
more famous for that sort of men who are ca 
"whims** and " humourists," than any o\ 
country in the world : for which reason it is ol 
ved, that our English comedy excels that 
other nations in the novelty and variety 
characters. 

' Among those innumerable sets of 
which our country produces, tliere arc none.^ 
I have regarded with more curiosity thani 
who have invented any particular kind of 

* Dcmocritus. 
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aion far the entertainment of themselves and 
their friends. My letter shall single out those 
who take delight in sorting a company that 
has spmething of burlesque and ridicule in its ap- 
pearance. I shall make myself understood by 
th& following example. One of the wits of the 
lastage, who was a man of a good estatef, thought 
he-never laid out his money better than in a jest. 
As he was one year at the Bath, observing that, 
in the great confluence of fine people, there were 
several among them with long chins, a part of the 
visage by which he himself was very much dis- 
tinguished, he invited to dinner half a score of 
these remarkable persons who had their mouths 
in. the middleof their faces. They had no soon- 
er placed themselves about the table but they be- 
gan* to stare upon one another, not being able to 
imagine what had brought them together. Qur 
English (proverb says, 

* Tis merry in the hall. 
When beards wag all.' 

It proved so in the assembly I am now speaking 
of^ who seeing so many peaks of faces agitated 
with eating, drinking, and discourse, and obser- 
ving all the chins that were present meeting to- 
gether very often over the centre of the table, ev- 
eiy one grew sensible of the jest, and gave into it 
with so much good humour, that they lived iii 
strict friendship and alliance frpm that day for- 
ward. 

* The same gentleman some time after packed 
together a set of oglers, as he called them, consis- 
ting of such as had an unlucky cast in their eyes. 
His diversion on this occasion was to see the cross 
bows, mistaken signs, and wrong connivances^ 

t Villars, the last Duk^.of Buoking^mj. and fathec q€ ^«v 
lajte Lady Mary Wortley Moula^c. 
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that passed an\|dst so many broken and refracted 
rays of sight. 

* The third feast which this merry gentleman 
exhibited was to the stammerers, whom he got 
together in a sufficient body to fill his table. He 
had ordered one of his servants, who was placed 
behind a screen, to write down their table-talk, 
which was very easy to be done without the help 
of short hand. It appears by the notes which 
were taken, that though their conversation never 
fell, there were not above tvirenty words spoken 
during the first course ; that upon serving up the 
second, one of the company was a quarter of an 
hour in telling them that the ducklings and aspar- 
agus were very good ; and that another took up 
the same time in declaring himself of the same 
opinion. This jest did not, however, go afiTso 
well as the former; for one of the guests being a 
brave hian, and fuller of resentment than he knew 
how to express, went out of the room, and sent 
the facetious inviter a challenge in writing, which, 
though it was afterwards dropped by the interpo- 
. sition of friends, put a stop to these ludicrous 
entertainments. 

< Now, sir, I dare say you will agree with me, 
that as there is no moral in these jests they ought 
to be discouraged, and looked upon rather as pie- 
ces of unluckiness than wit. However as it is 
natural for one man to refine upon the thought 
of another ; and impossible for any single person, 
how great soever hb parts may be, to invent an 
art, and bring it to its utmost perfection ; I shall 
here give you an account of an honest gentleman 
of my acquaintance, who upon hearing the char- 
acter of the wit above mentioned, has himself as- 
sumed it, and endeavoured to convert it to the 
benefit of mankind. He invited half a dozen of 
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his friends one day to dinner^ who were each of 
them famous for inserting sevelhal redundant, 
phrases in their discourse, as ^' D'ye hear me ?— 
D'ye see— That is, — And so, sir/' Each of his 
guests making use of his particular elegance, ap- 
peared so ridiculous to his neighbour, that h^ 
could not but reflect upon himself as appealing 
equally ridiculous to the rest of the company. 
By this means, before they had sat long together, 
everyone, talking with the greatest circumspec- 
tion, and carefully avoiding his favourite exple- 
tive, the^conversation was cleared of its redundan* 
cies, and had a greater quantity of sense, though 
lessof sound in it. 

" The same well-meaning gentleman took occa- 
sion, at another time, to bring, together such of his 
friends as were addicted to a foolish habitual cus- 
tom of swearing. In order to show them the ab- 
surdity of the practice, he. had recourse to the in- 
vention above mentioned, having'placed an am^- 
uensis in a private part of the room. After the 
second bottle, when men open their minds with- 
out reserve, my honest friend began to take notice 
of the many sonorous but unnecessary words that 
had passed in his house since their sitting down at 
table, and how much good conversation they had 
lost by giving way to such superfluous phrases. 
" What a tax," says he, " would they have raised 
for the poor, had we put the laws in execution up- 
on one another !" Every one of them look this 
gentle reproof in good part; upon which he told 
tliem, that, knowing their conversation would 
have no secrets in it, he had ordered it to be taken 
down in writing, and, for the humour-sake would 
read it to them, if they plejased. There were ten 
sheets of it, which might have been reduced to 
two, had there not been those abominable interpo- 
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lations I liaye before mentioned. Upon the rea- 
ding of it in cold blood, it looked rather tike a con- 
ference of fiends than of men* In short, every 
one trembled at himself upon hearing calmly what 
he had pronounced amidst the heat and inadver- 
tency of discourse. 

* I shall only mention another occasion wherein 
he made use of the same invention to cure a dif- 
ferent kind of men, who are the pests of all polite 
conversation, and murder time as much as either 
of the two former, though they do it more inno- 
cently — I mean, that dull generation of story-tel- 
lers. My friend got together about half a dozen 
of his acquaintance, who were infected with this 
strange malady. The first day one of them sitting 
dowa entered upon the sie?e of Namur, which 
lasted till four o'clock, their time of parting. The 
second day a North Briton took possession of the 
discourse^ which it was impossible to get out of 
his hands so long as the company stayed togeth- 
er. The third day was engrossed after the same 
manner by a story of the same teng^. They at 
last began to reflect upon this barbarous way of 
treadng one another, and by this means awakened 
out of that lethargy with which each of them had 
been seized for several years. 

^ As you have somewhere deplared, that extra- 
ordinary and uncommon characters of mankind 
are the game which you delight in, and as I took 
upon you to be the greatest sportsmauy or, if you 
please, the Nimrod among this species of writers, 
I thought this discovery would not be pnaccepta- 
ble to you. 

JV I am) sir^ &c.* 
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'Pudet fuec opprobria nobis 



Erdici potidase, et nonpottdaae refeUi. 

^ Ovid. Met. l 75«. 

To hear an open slander, is a curse ; 
But not to find an answer, is a vorse*. 

Drydsn. 

< MR. IPECTATOR, May 6,1712* 

< I AM sexton of the parish of Covent- 
gstrden, and complained to you some time ago^ 
that as I was tolling into prayers at eleven in the 
morningj crowds of people of quality hastened 
to assemble at a puppet-show on the other side of 
the garden. I had at the same time a very great 
disesteem for Mr. Powell and his little thought- 
less commonwealth, as if they had enticed the 
gentry into those wanderings : but let that be 
as it will) I am convinced of the honest kitentions 
of the said Mr. Powell and company, and send 
this to acquaint you, that he has given all the 
profits which shall arise to-morrow night by his 
play to the use of the poor charity-children of this 
parish. I have been informed, sir, that in Hol- 
land all persons Who set up any show, or act any 
sta^c-play, be the actors either of wood and wire, 
or flesh and blood, are obliged to pay out of their 
gsdns such a proportion to the honest and industri- 
ous poor in the neighbourhood : by this means 
they make diversion and pleasure pay a tax to la- 
bour and industry. I have been told also, that all 
the time of Lent, in Roman-catholic countries, the 
persons of condition administer to the necessities 

* In the original pablication qi foUo^ the motto is waxntin^^ 
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of the poor^ and attend the beds of lasars and 
diseased persons. Our protestant ladies and gen- 
tlemen are so much to seek for proper ways of 
passing time, that they are obliged to punchi- 
nello for knowing what to do with themselves. 
Since the case is so, I desire only you would in- 
treat our people of quality, who are not to be in- 
terrupted in their pleasure, to think of the prac- 
tice of any moral duty, that they would at least 
fine for their sins, and give something to these 
poor children : a little out of their luxury and su- 
perfluity would atone, in some measure, for the 
wanton use of the rest of their fortunes. It 
would noty methinks, be anaiss, if the ladies who . 
hauht the cloisters and passages of the pla^-house 
were, upon every offence, obliged to .pay to this 
excellent institution of schools of charity. This 
method would make offenders themselves do ser- 
vice to the public. But in the mean time I dcr 
sire you would publish this voluntaiy reparation 
which Mr. Powell does our parish, for the noise 
he has made in it by the constant rattling of coach- 
es, drums, trumpets, triumphs, and battles. The 
destruction of Troy, adorned with Highland dan- 
ces, are to make up the entertainment of all who 
are so well disposed as not to forbear a light en- 
tertainment, for no other reason but that it is to 
do a good action. 

lam, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 
Ralph Bellfrt. 

< I am credibly informed,that all the insinuations 
which a certain writer made against Mr. Powell 
at the Bath^ are false and groundless.' 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

' My employment, which is that of a 
broker, leacUng m^ oix^w \xv\» vv^^^c^"?* ^V^qvu the 
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Exchange, has given me occasion to observe a 
certain enormity, ivhich I shall here submit to 
your animadversion. In three or four of these 
taverns, I have, at dijBPerent times, taken notice of 
a precise set of people, with grave countenances^ 
short whigs, black clothes, or dark camlet trim- 
med with black, and mourning gloves and hat* 
bands, who meet on certain days at each tavern 
successively, and keep a sort of moving club. 
Having often met with their &ces, and observed 
a certain slinking way in their dropping in one af- 
ter imother, I had the curiosity to inquire into 
their characters, being the rather moved to it by 
their agreeing in the sin^^ularity of their dress ; 
and I find, upon due exammation, they are a knot 
of parish clerks, who have taken a fiEuacy to one 
ahother, and perhaps settle the bills of mortality 
over their half-pints. I, have so great a value and 
veneration for any who have but even an assenting 
amen in the service of religion, that I am afraid 
lest these persons should incur some scandal by 
this practice ; and would therefore have them, 
without raillery, advised to send the Florence and 
pullets home to their own houses, and not pretend 
to live as well as the overseers of the poor. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

Humphrey Transfer.* 

* MR. SPECTATOR, May 6th. 

< I was last Wednesday night at a tavern in 
the city, among a set of men who call themselves 
**the lawyer's club*" You must know, sir, this 
club consists onljf of^ttomeys.; and at this meet- 
ing every one prb^icises the cause he has then in 
hand to the boards upon which each member gives 
his judgment according tp the experieace h&bisbSt, 
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met with. If it happens that anjr one puts a case 
of which they have had no precedent, it is noted 
down by their clerk Will Goosequill (who re- 
gisters all their proceedings), that one of them, 
may go the next day with it to a counsel. This, 
indeed is commendable, and ought to be the prin- 
cipal end of their meeting; but had you been there^ 
to have heard them relate their methods of manag- 
ing a cause, their manner of drawing out their bills» 
and, in short, their argument^i upon the several 
ways of abusing their clients, with the applause 
that is given to him who has done It most artfully, 
you would before now have given your remarks oa 
them. They are so conscious that their discourses 
ought to be kept a secret, that they are very cau* 
tious of admitting any person whd is not of their 
profession. When any who are not of the law 
are let in, the person who introduces him says he 
is a very honest gentleman, and he is taken in, as 
their cant is, to pay costs. I am admitted, upon 
' the recommendation of one of their principals, as 
a very honest good-natured fellow, that will never 
be in a plot, and only desires to drink his bottle 
and smoke his pipe . You have formerly remarked 
upon several sorts of clubs; and as the tendency of 
this is only to increase fraud and deceit^ I hope you 
will please to take notice of it. 

I am, with respect. 

Your humble servant. 
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FalUt enim vitium apede virtutis et umbrd, 

Juv; Sat. xiy. 10. 

Yiee oft is hid in Virtue's fair disguise, 

And , in her borrow'd form esoHpes inquiring eyes. 

« 

Mr. Locke, in his treatise of Human Understand- 
ing, has spent two chapters upon t^ie abasb of 
vords. The first and most palpable abuse of 
words, he says, is when they are used without 
clear and distinct ideas ; the second, when we are 
so unconstant and unsteady in the application of 
them, that we sometimes use them to signify one 
idea, sometimes another. He adds, thai th&result* 
of our contemplations and reasonings, while we 
have no precise ideas fixed, to our words, must 
needs be very confused and absurd. To avoid this 
inconvenience, more especially in moral discour*- 
ses, where the same word should be constantly 
used in the same sense, he earnestly recommendsi 
the use of definitions. < A definition,' saye he, < is 
the only way whereby the precise meaning of mo- 
ral words can be known. He therefore accuses 
those of great negligence who discourse of moral 
things with the least obscurity in the terms they 
make use of; since, upon the fore-mentioned 
ground, he does not scruple to say that he thinks 
* morality is capable of demonstration as well as. 
the mathematics.' 

I know no two words that have been more 
abusedby the different ntnd wrong interpretations^ 
which are put upon them, than those two, modesty 
and assurance. To say such a one is a i^odest 
man,.SQinetimes indeed passes for a good charac- 
ter ; but at present is very often used to si^tiifx ^ 
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sheepish) awkward fellowy who has neither good 
hreeding, politeness, nor any knowledge of the 
world. 

Again, a man of assurancei though at first it 
only denoted a person of free and open carrii^, 
is now very usually applied to a profligate wretch, 
who can break through all the rules of decency 
and morality without a blush. 

I shall endeavour therefore in this essay to re- 
store these words to their true meaning, to pre' 
vent the idea of modesty from being confounded 
with that of sheepishness, and to hinder impu- 
dence from passing for assurance. 

If I was put to define modesty, I would call it 
< the reflection of an ingenious* mind, either 
when a man has committed an action for which he 
censures himself, or fancies that he is exposed to 
the censure of others/ 

For this reason a man truly modest is as much 
so when he is alone as in company, and as subject 
to a blush in his closet as when the eyes of mul- 
titudes are upon him. 

I do not remember to have met with any io^ 
stance of modesty with which I am so well pleased 
as that celebrated one of the young prince whose 
father being a tributary king to the Romans, had 
several complaints laid against him before the 
senate, as a tyrant and oppressor of hb subjects. 
The prince went to Rome to defend his fiither; 
but coming into the senate, and hearing a multi- 
tude of crimes proved upon him, was so oppres- 
sed when it came to his turn to speak, that he was 
unable to utter a word. The story tells us, that 
the fathers were more moved at this instance cf 

* Jn^rn^oiM seems to be here used for ingennoa$. 
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modesty* and ingenuity* than they could have 
been by the most pathetic oration, and, in short, 
pardoned the guilty father for this early promise 
of virtue in the son. 

I take * assurance to be the faculty of posses- 
sing a man's self, or of saying and doing indiffer' 
ent things without any uneasiness or emotion in 
the mind.' That which generally gives a man 
assurance is a moderate knowledge of the world, 
but ab^ve all a mind fixed and determined in it* 
self to do nothing against the rules of honour and 
decency. An open an assured behaviour is the 
natural consequence of such a resolution. A 
mdn thu^ armed, if his words or actions are at 
any tinie misrepresented, retires within himself, 
and, from a consciousness of his own integrity, 
assutnes force enough to despise the little cen- 
sures of ignorance and malice. 

Every one ought to eherish and encourage in 
(dmself Uie modesty and assurance I have here 
mentioned. 

A man without assurance is liable to be )nade 
uneasy by the folly or ill-nature of every one he 
converses with.* A man without modesty is lost 
-to all sense of honour and virtue. 

It is more than probable that the prince above 
mentioned possessed both these qualifications in 
a very eminent degree. Without assurance, he 
would never have undertaken to speak before the 
most august assembly in the world : without mo- 
desty, he would have pleaded the cause he had 
taken upon him, though it had appeared ever so 
scandalous. 
From what has been said, it is plain that mo- 

* Ingenuity seents here to be used hi the sense of in^enu' 
euaness, 

VOL, VK GQ _ 
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desty and assurance are both amiable, and may 
very well meet in the same person. When they 
are thus mixed and blended together, they com- 
pose what we endeavour to express when we say 
• a modest assurance ;' by which we understand 
the just mean between bashfulness and impu- 
dence. 

I shall conclude with observing, that as the 
tame man may be both modest and assured, so it 
is also possible for the same to be both impudent 
and bashful. 

We have frequent instances of this odd kind of 
mixture in people of depraved minds and mean 
education, who, though they are not able to meet 
a man's eyes, or pronounce a sentence without 
confusion, can voluntarily commit the greatest 
irillanies or most indecent actions. 

Such a person seems to have made a resolution 
to do ill even in spite of himself, and in defiance 
of all those checks and restraints his temper and 
complexion seems to have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to estab- 
lish this maxim, that the practice of virtue is the 
most proper method to give a man a becoming 
assurance in his words and actions.^ Guilt al- 
ways seeks to shelter itself in one of the ex* 
tremes^ and is sometimes attended with both. 
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J{il actum repuietns n quid nipereaset agendum. 

Lu6AN. ii. 57. 

He reckon'd not the past, while nught remaia'd 
Great to be done, or mighty to be gaia'd. 

Rows. 

There is a fault, which, though common, wants 
a name. It is the very contrary to proscrastina- 
tion. As we lose the present hour by delaying; 
from day to day to execute what we ought to do 
immediately, so most of us take occasion to sit 
still and throw away the time in our possession, 
by retrospect on what is past, imagining we have 
already acquitted ourselves, and established our 
characters in the sight of mankind. But whea 
we thus put a value upon ourselves for what we 
have already done, any farther than to explain 
ourselves in order to assist our future conduct, 
that will give us an over-weening opinion pf our 
merit, to the prejudice of our prudent industry. 
The great rule, methinks, should be, to manage 
the instant in which we stand, with fortitude, 
equanimity, and moderation, according to men's 
respective circumstances. If our past actions re- 
proach us, they canftot be atoned for by our own. 
severe reflections so effectually as by a contrary 
behaviour. If they are praise-worthy, the memory 
of them is of no use but to act suitably to them. 
Thus a good present behaviour is an implicit re- 
pentance for any miscarriage in what is past ; but 
present slackness will not make up for past acti- 
vity. Time has swallowed up all that we con- 
temporaries did yesterday, as irrevocably as it 
has the actions of the antediluvians. But we ar^ 
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ag^in awake, and what shall we do to-day— >to*day 
which passes while we are yet speaking ? Shall 
we remember the folly of last night, or resolve 
upon the exercise of virtue to-morrow? X^ast 
night is certainly gone, and to-morrow may never 
arrive. This instant make use of. Can you 
oblige any man of honour and virtue? Do it 
immediately. Can you visit a sick friend ? Will 
it revive him to see you enter, and suspend your 
own ease and pleasure to comfort his weakness, 
and hear the impertinences of a wretch in pain ? 
Do not stay to take coach, but be gone. Your 
mistress will bring sorrow, and your bottle mad- 
ness. Go to neither Such virtues and di» 

versions as these are mentioned because they oc- 
cur to all men. But every man is sufficiently 
convinced, that to suspend the use of the piesent 
moment, and resolve better for the future only, 
is an unpardonable folly. What I attempted to 
consider, was the mischief of setting such a va- 
lue upon what is past, as to think we have done 
enough. Let a man have filled all the offices of 
life with the highest dignity till yesterday, and 
begin to live only to himself to-day, he must ex- 
pect he will, in the effects upon his reputation, 
be considered as the man who died yesterday. 
The man who distinguishes himself from the 
rest, stands in a press of people : those befbre 
him intercept his progress; and those behind 
him, if he does not urge on, will tread him down. 
Cassar, of whom it was said that he thought no- 
thing done while there was left any thing for him 
to do, went on in performing the greatest ex- 
ploits, without assuming to himself a privilege of 
taking rest upon the foundation of the merit of 
liis former actions. It was the manner of that 
glorious captain to write down what scenes he 
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had passed through ; but it was rather to keep his 
affair^ in method, and capable of a clear revie^^ 
in case they should be examined by others, tlian 
that he buUt a renown upon any thing that was 
past. - I shall produce two fragments of his, to 
demonstrate that it was his rule of life to su})port^ 
himself rather by what he should perform, thaii 
what he had done already. In the tablet which 
he wore about him the same year in which he ob- 
tained the battle of Pharsalia, there were found 
these loose notes of his own conduct. It is sup« 
posed, by the circumstances they alluded to, that 
they might be set down the evening of the sumc^ 
night. 

* My part is now but begun, and my glory must 
be sustained by the use I make of this victory ; 
otherwise my loss will be greater than that of 
Pompey. Our personal reputation will rise or 
fall as we bear our respective fortunes. All my 
private enemies among the prisoners shall be 
spared. I will forget this, in order to obtain such 
another day. Trebutius is ashamed to &ee me z 
I will go to his tent, and be reconciled in private. 
Give all the men of honour, who take part with 
me, the t^rm9 I ofifered before the battle. Let 
them owe this to their friends who have been 
long in my interests. Power is weakened by the 
full use of it, but extended by moderation. Gal-r 
binius is proud, and will be servile in his present 
fortune : let him wait. Send for Stertinius : he 
is modest, and his virtue is worth gaining. I have 
cooled my heart with reflecdon, and am fit to re-' 
joice with the army to-morrow. He is a popular 
general, who can expose himself like a private 
man during a battle ; but he is more popular who 
can rejoice but like a private man after a victory.* 

What is particularly proper for the example of 
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t\\ who pretend to industry in the pursuit of ho- 
nour and virtue, is, that this hero was more than 
ordinarily solicitous about his reputation, when a 
common mind would have thought itself in secu- 
rity, and given itself a loose to- joy and triumph, 
^ut though this is a very great instance of his 
temper, I must confess I am more taken with 
his reflections when he retired to his closet in 
some disturbance upon the repeated ill omens of 
Calphumia's dream, the night before his death. 
The literal translation of that fragment shall con* 
elude this paper. 

^ Be it so then. If I am to die to-morrow, that 
is what I am to do to-morrow. It will not be then, 
because I am willing it should be then ; nor shall 
I escape it, because I' am unwilling. It is in the 
gods when, but in myself how, I shall die. If 
Calphumia's dreams are fumes of indigestion, 
how shall I behold the day after to-morrow ? If 
they are from the gods, their admonition is not to 
prepare me to escape from their decree, but to 
meet it. I have lived to a fulness of days and of 
glory: what is there that Ca&s^r has not done 
with as much honour as ancient heroes ? Caesar 
^ not yet died ! Caesar is prepared to die.' 

T. 
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JVbn tottidentem nmliOf vocofoerh 
JReete betUum: reciiita occupat, 
J^omen beati, qui deorum 
JlfuneribtM sapienter uti, 
Ihtntrngne cailet pauperiem pati, 
Pejtuque lethoflagittunttimet, 

HoR. 4 Od. ix. 45. 

We bfirbATOtidj sail them blest 
Who are of latest tenements possest. 
While svelling coffers break their owner's re^(;. 

More truty happy those who can 

Govern that litde empire man.; 
Who spend their treasure freely, as 'twas giv'a 
By the large bounty of indalgent heaVn ; 
Who, in a fix'd unalterable state, 

Smile at the doubtful tide of Fate, 
And scorn alike her friendship and her hate ; 

Who poison less than falsehood fear> 

Loth to purchase life so dear. 

Stepket. 

I RATE more than once had occa^on to mention 
a noble saying of Seneca the philasopher, that a 
virtuous person struggling with misfortunes, and 
rising above them^ is an object on which the gods 
themselves might look down with delight. I 
shall therefore set before my reader a scene of 
this kind of distress in private life, for the specu- 
lation of this day. 

An eminent citizen who had lived in good 
fashion and credit, wasj by a train of accidents, and 
by an unavoidable perplexity in his aifairs, redu- 
ced to a low con<£tion. There is a modesty tMual- 
ly attending faultless poverty, which made him 
rather choose to reduce his manner of living to 
his present circumstances, than solicit his friends 
in order to support the show of aa e&tA^^ nrV«s^. 
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the substance was g^ne. His wife, who was a 
woThan of sense and virtue, behaved herself on 
this occasion with uncommon decency, and never 
appeared so amiable in his eyes as now. Instead 
of upbraiding him with the ample fortune she'had 
brought, or the many great offers she had refused 
for his sake, she redoubled all the instances of 
her affection, while her husband was continually 
pojiring out his heart to her in complaints that 
he had ruined the best woman in the world. He 
sometimes came home at a time when she did 
not expect him, and surprised her in tears, which 
she endeavoured to conceal, and always put on 
ati air of cheerfulness to receive him. To lessen 
their expense, their eldest daughter (whom I 
shall call Amanda) was sent. into the country, to 
the house of an honest farmer, who had niarried a 
servant of the family. This young woman was 
apprehensive of the ruin which was approaching, 
and had privately engaged a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood to give iier an account of what passed 
from time to time in her father's affairs, ^manr 
da was in the bloom of her youth and beauty; 
when the lord of ,^the manor, who often called in 
at the farmer's house as he followed- his country 
Sports, fell passionately in love with her. He 
was a man of great generosity, but from a loose 
education, had contracted a hearty aversion to 
marriage. He therefore entertained a design up- 
on Amanda's virtue, which at present he thought 
fit to keep private* The innocent creature, who 
never suspected his intentions, was pleased with 
his person; and, having observed his growing 
passion for her, hoped by so advantageous a 
match she might <iuickly.be in a capacity of sup^ 
porting her impoverished relations. One day, as 
kp 994164 to s^e ber, he found her in tear^ qve^ 
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a letter sbe had just received from faei* Mend, 
"which gave an account that her father had lately 
been stripped of every thing by an execution* 
The lover, who with some difEculty found out 
the cause of her grief, took this occasion to make 
her a proposal. It is impossible to express Aman- 
da's confusion when she found his pretensions 
were not honourable. She was now deserted of 
all her hopes, and had no power to speak, buty 
rushing from him in the utmost disturbance, 
locked herself up in her chamber* He immedi- 
ately dispatched a messenger to her father with 
the following letter. 

*SIR, 

< I HAVE heard of your misfortunes^ and 
have offered your daughter, if she will live with 
me, to settle on her four hundred pounds^ a year, 
and to lay down the sum for which you are now 
distressed. I will be so ingenuous as to tell you 
that I do not intend marriage ; but if you are wise, 
you will use your authority with her not to be too 
nice, when she has an opportunity of saving yoa 
and your family, and of making herself happy. 

I am, Sec/ 

This letter came to the hands of Amanda's mo« 
ther. She opened and read it with great surprise 
and concern. She did not think it proper to ex- 
plain herself to the messenger, but* desiring him 
to call agadn the next mormi^g, she wrote to her 
daughter as follows : 

* DEAREST CHILD, 

* Your father and I have just received a 
letter from a gentleman who pretends love to 
you, with a proposal that insults our misfortunes) 
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and \90uld throw us to a lower degree of misery 
than any thing which is come upon us. How 
could this barbarous man think that the- tenderest 
of parents would be tempted to supply their 
wants by giving up the best of children to infamy 
and ruin ? It is a mean and cruel artifice to make 
this proposal at a time when he thinks our neces- 
sities must compel us to any thing ; but we will 
not eat the bread of shame ; and therefore we 
charge thee not to think of us, but to avoid the 
snare which is laid for thy viitue. Beware of 
pitying U5 : it is not so bad as you perhaps have 
been told. All things will yet be well, and I shall 
write my child better news. 

< I have been interrupted ; I know not how I 
was moved to say things would mend. As I was 
going on, I was startled by the noise of one that 
knocked at the door, and hath brought us an un- 
expected supply of a debt which has long been 
owing. Oh i I will now tell thee all. It is some 
days I have lived almost without support, having 
conveyed what little money I could raise to your 
poor father.— Thou wilt weep to think where he 
is, yet be assured he will be soon at liberty. 
That cruel letter would have broke his heart, but 
I have concealed it from him. I have no com- 
panion at present besides little Fanny, who stands 
watching my looks as I write, and is crying for 
her sister. She says she is sure you are not well, 
having discovered that my present trouble is 
about you. But do not think I would thus repeat 
my sorrows to grieve thee. No ; it is to intreat 
thee not to make them insupportable, by adding 
what would be worse than all. Let us bear cheer- 
fully an affiction which we have not brought on 
ourselves^ and remember there is a Power who 
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can better deliver us out of it than by the loss of 
thy innocence. Heaven preserve my dear child ! 

Thy affectionate mother, 



The messenger, notwithstanding h6 promised to 
deliver this letter to Amanda, carried it first to his 
master, who he imagined would be glad to have an 
opportunity of giving it into her hands himself. 
His master was impatient to know the success of 
his proposal, and therefore broke open the letter 
privately to see the contents. He was not a little 
moved at so true a picture of virtue in distress ; 
but at the same time was infinitely surprised to 
find his offers rejected. However, he resolved 
not to suppress the letter, but carefully sealed it 
up again, and carried it to Atnanda. All his en- 
deavours to see her were in vain ull she was as- 
sured he brought a letter from her mother. He 
would not part with it but upon condition that she 
would read it without leaving the room. While 
she was perusing it, he fixed his eyes on her face 
with the deepest attention. Her concern gave a 
new softness to her beauty, and, when she burst 
into tears, he could no longer refrain from bearing 
a part in her sorrow, and telling her, that he too 
had read the letter, and was resolved to make re- 
paration for having been the occasion of it. My 
reader will not be displeased to see the second 
epistle which he now wrote to Amanda's mother. 

^ MADAM, 

* I AM full of shame, and will never for- 
give myself if I have not your pardon for what I 
lately wrote. It was far from my intention to add 
trouble to the affiicted ; nor could any thing, but 
isxy being a stranger to you hare betrayed me into 
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a fault, for Mrhich, if I live, I shall endeavour to 
m^e yod amends, as a son. You cannot be un- 
happy While Amanda is your daughter ; nor shall 
be, if any thing can prevent it which is in the 
power -of, 

MADAM, 

Your most obedient humble servant^ 



This letter he sent by his steward, and soon after 
went up to town himself tb complete the gener- 
ous act he had now resolved on. By his friend* 
ship and assistance Amanda's father was quickly 
in a condition of retrieving his perplexed affairs. 
To conclude, he married Amanda, and enjoyed 
the double satisfaction of having restored a wor- 
thy family to their former prosperity, and of mak- 
ing himself happy by an alliance to their virtues^ 
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''"^Pavone ex Pythagnreo, 

Fers. Sat Ti. II. 
From the P3rtiMgorean peacock. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I HAVE observed that the officer you some 
time ago appointed as inspector of signs, has not 
done his duty so well as to give you an account 
of very many strange occurrences in the public 
streets, which are worthy of, but have escaped 
your notice. Among all the oddnesses which I 
have ever met with, that which I am now tellin|^ 
you gave me most delight. You must have ob- 
served thut all the criers in the street suttnict the 
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attention of the passengers, and of the inhabi- 
tants in the several parts, by something very par- 
ticular in their tone itself, in the dwelling upon a 
note, or else niaking themselves wholly unintelli- 
gible by a scream. The person I am so delighted 
with has nothing to sell, but very gravely t-eceives 
the bounty of the people, for no other merit but 
the homage they pay to his manner of signifying 
to them that he wants a subsidy. You must sure 
have heard speak of an old man who walks about 
the city, and that part of the suburbs which lies 
beyond the Tower, performing the office of a 
day-watchman, followed by a goose, which bears 
the bob of his ditty, and confirms what he says^ 
with a Quack, quack. I gave little heed to the 
mention of this known circumstance till, being 
the other day in those quarters, I passed by a 
decrepit old fellow with a pole in his hand, who 
just then was bawling out, * Half an hour after 
one o'clock I* and immediately a dirty goose be- 
hind made her response, ^ Quack, quack.' I could 
not forbear attending this grave procession for the 
length of half a street, with no small amazement 
, to find the whole place so familiarly acquainted 
with a melancholy midnight voice at noon-day, 
giving them the hour, and exhorting them of the 
departure of time, with a bounce at their doors. 
While I was full of this novelty, I went into a 
friend's house, and told him how I was diverted 
with their whimsical monitor and his equipage. 
My friend gave me the history ; and interrupted 
my commendation of th^ man, by telling me the 
iivelihood of these two animals is purchased ra- 
ther by the good parts of the goose than of the 
leader ; for it seems the peripatetic who walked 
before her was a watchman in that neighbour- 
hood ; and the goose of herself, by frequent hear-' 

vox. VI, HH 
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ing this tone, out of her natural vi^lanoe, not 
only observed, but answered it veiy regularly 
from time to time. The watchman was so affected 
with it, that he bought her, and has taken her in 
partner, only altering their hours of duty from 
night to day. The town has come into it, and 
they live very comfortably. This is the matter of 
fcict. Now I desire you, who are a profound phi- 
losopher, to consider this alliance of instinct and 
reason. Your speculation may turn very natural- 
ly upon the force the superior part of mankind 
may have upon the spirits of such as, like this 
watchman, may be very near the standard of 
geese. And you may add to this practical obser- 
vation, how, in all ages and times, the world has 
been carried away by odd unaccountable tilings, 
which one would think would pass upon no crea- 
ture which had reason ; and, under the symbol of 
this goose, you may enter into the manner and 
method of leading creatures with their eyes open 
through thick and thin, for they know not what, 
they know not why. 

* All which is humbly submitted to your specta- 
torial wisdom, by, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

Michael Gander/ 

' mr. spectator, 

* I have for several years had under my 
care the government and education of young la- 
dies, which trust I have endeavoured to discharge 
with due regard to their several capacities and 
fortunes. I have left nothing undone to imprint 
in every one of them an humble courteous mind,, 
accompanied with a graceful becoming mien, and 
ijave made them pretty much acquainted with the 
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household part of family affairs ; but still I find 
there is something very much wanting in the air 
of my ladies, different from what I have observed 
in those who are esteemed your fine-hred women. 
Now, sir, I must own to you, I never suffered my 
girls to learn to dance ; but since I have read your 
discourse of dancing, where you have described 
the beauty and spirit there is in regular nK>tion, I 
own myself your convert, and resolve for the fu- 
ture to give my young ladies that accomplishment. 
But upon imparting my design to their parents,! 
have been made very uneasy for some time, be- 
cause several of them have declared, that if I did 
not make use of the master they recommended, 
they would take away their children. There was 
colonel Jumper's lady, a colonel of the train- 
bands, that has a great interest In her parish ; she 
recommends Mr. Trott for the prettiest master 
in town; that no man teaches a jig like him; that 
she has seen him rise six or seven capers togeth- 
er with the greatest ease imaginable ; and that 
his scholars twist themselves more ways than the 
scholars of any master in towii; besides, there is 
Madam Prim, an alderman^s lady, recommends a 
master of their own name, but she declares he is 
not of their family, yet a very extraordinary man 
in his way ; for, besides a very soft air he has in 
^ncing, he gives them a particular behaviour at 
a tea-table, and in presenting their snuff-box; 
teaches to twirl, slip, or flirt a fjEm, and how to 
place patches to the best advantage, either for fat 
or lean, long or oval faces ; for my lady says there 
is more in these things than the world imagines. 
But I must confess, the major part of those i am 
concerned with leave it to me. I desire there- 
fore, according to the inclosed direction, you 
would send your correspondent, who has writ t^ 
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you on that subject to my house. If proper ap- 
plication this way can give innocence new charms^ 
and make virtue legible in the countenance, I 
shall spare no charge to make tny scholars, in 
their very features and limbs, bear witness how 
careful I have been in the other parts of their ed- 
ucation. 

lam, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 
T. Rachaei. Watchful/ 



No. STT. TUESDAY, MAY 13, 1712: 

Quid qtdsque vitet, nunquam homim satis 
Cautum est in horas. 

HoR. 2 Od. xilL 15^ 

What each should fly> is seldom known ; 
We unprovided^ are undone. 

Creece* 

Love was the mother of poetry, and still produ- 
ces, among the most ignorant and barbarous, a 
thousand imaginary distresses and poetical com- 
plaints. It makes a footman talk like Oroondates, 
and converts a brutal rustic into a gentle swain. 
The most ordinary plebeian or mechanic in love 
bleeds and pines away with a certain elegance and 
tenderness of sentiments which this passion natu- 
rally inspires. 

These inward languishings of a mind infected 
with this softness have given birth to a phrase 
which is made use of by all the melting tribe, 
from the highest to the lowest— I mean that of 
♦ dying for love.* , 

JtoxnanceS} which owe their very being tp jthU 
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passion^ are full of these metaphorical deaths. 
Heroes and heroines, knights, squires, and dam- 
sels, are all of them in a dying condition. There 
is the same kind of mortality in our modem tra- 
gedies, where every one gasps, faints, bleeds and 
dies. Many of the poets, to describe the execu- 
tion which is done by this passion, represent the 
fair sex as basilisks, that destroy with their eyes ; 
but I think Mr. Cowley has, with great justness 
of thought, compared a beautiful woman to a por- 
cupine, tliat sends an arrow from every part. 

I have often thought that there is no way so ef- 
fectual for the cure of this general infirmity, as 
a man's reflecting upon the motives that produces 
it. When the passion proceeds from the sense of 
any virtue or perfection in the person beloved, I 
would by no means discourage it ; but if a man 
considers that all his heavy complaints of wounds 
and deaths rise from some little affectaticms of 
coquetry, which are improved into charms by his 
own fond imagination, the very laying before him- 
self the cause of his distemper may be sufficient 
to effect the cure of it. 

It is in this view that I have looked over the 
several bundles of letters which I have received 
from dying people, and composed out of them the 
following bill of mortality, which I shall lay before 
my reader without any farther preface, as hoping 
"that it may be useful to him in discovering those 
several places where there is most danger, and 
those fatal arts which are made use pf to destroy 
the heedless and unwary. 

l*ysander, slain at a puppet-show on the third ^ 

•of September. 1 

Thiysis shot from a casement in Piccadilly. ' 
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T. S. wounded by Zelinda's scarlet stocking, 
as she was stepping out of a coach. 

Will Simple, smitten at the opera by the glance 
of an eye that was aimed at one who stood by 
him. 

Tho. V^nlove, lost his life at a ball. 

Tim. Tattle, killed by the tap of a fan on his 
left shoulder by .Coquetilla, as he was talking 
carelessly with her ina bow-window. 

Si|: Simon Softly, murdered at the play-house 
in Drury-lane by a frown. 

Philander, mortally wounded by Cleora, as she 
was adjusting her tucker. 

Ralph Gapley, esq. hit by a random-shot at the 
ring. 

F. R. caught his death upon the water, April 
the 1st. 

W. W. killed by an unknown hand, that was 
playing with the glove off upon the side of the 
front box in Drury-lsuie. 

Sir Christopher Crazy, hart, hurt by the brush 
of a whale-bone petticoat. 

^Sylvius, shot through the sticks of a fan at St. 
James's church. 

Damon struck through the heart by a diamond 
necklace. 

Thomas Trusty, Francis Goosequill, William 
Meanwell, Edward Callow, esqrs. standing in a 
row, fell all four at the same time, by an ogle of 
the widow Trapland. 

Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon a lady's 
trail as he came out of the playhouse, she turned 
full upon him, and laid him dead upon the spot. 

Dick Tastewell, slain by a blush .from the 
queen's box in tlie third act of the Trip to the Ja- 
j^lee. 

^amuel Felt^ haberdasher, wounded in his 



iralks to Islington, by Mrs. Susanna Cross-stich| 
as she was clambering over a stile. 

R.F. T. W. S. I. M. P. &c. put to death in the 
last birth-day massacre. ^ 

Roger Blinko, cut off in the twenty-first year of 
Ills age by a white-wash. 

Musddorus, slain by an arrow that flew out of a 
dimple in Belinda's left cheek. 

Ned Cotirtly, presenting Flavia with her glove 
(which she had dropped on purpose,) she recei- 
ved it, and took away his life with a courtesy. 

John Gosselin, having received a slight hurt 
from a pair of blue eyes, as he was making his 
escape, was dispatched by a smile. 

Strephon killed by Clarindaas she looked down 
into the pit. 

Charles Careless shot flying by a girl of fifteen^ 
irho unexpectedly popped her head upon him out 
ofaccmch. 

Josiah Wither, aged threescore and three, sent 
to his long home by Elizabeth Jetwell, spinster. 

Jack Freelove murdered by Melissa in her hair. 

William Wiseacre, gent, drowned in a flood of 
tears by Moll Common. 

John PleadweU, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
barrister at law, assassinated in his chambers the 
6th instant by Kitty Sly, who pretended to coiaQ 
to him for his advice. I. 
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^^ * ^ ViRG. Eel. iv. 4S. 

Mature in years, to ready honours move. 

Dkyoeht. 

I WILL make no apology for entertaining the rea- 
der with the following poeni) which is written by 
a great genius, a friend of mine* in the country, 
who is not ashamed to employ his wit in the 
praise of his Maker. 

MESSIAH : 

A SACRBD ECLOGUE, 

Composed of several passages of Isaiah the 

Prophet: 

WritHn in imitation &f VirffiPs PoUio. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma! begin the song; 
To heavenly theraes sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fountains, and the sylvan shades. 
The dreams of Pindus, and th' Aonian maids. 
Delight no more — O Thoa my voice inspire. 
Who touch'd Isaiah's hallow'd lips with fire ! 

Rapt into future times, the bard began, 
A virgin shall conceive, a virgin bear a son ! 

Isa. xL 4. From Jesse's root behold a branch arise. 

Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies « 
Th' stherial Spirit o'er its leaves sball move. 
And on its top descends the mystic Dove. 

xlv. 8. Ye heavens ! from high the dewy nectar pour. 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shower ! 

XXV. 4. The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid. 
From storms a shelter, and firom heat a shade. 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail ; 

ix. 7. Returning justice lift aloft her scale ; 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend. 

And white-rob'd Innocence from heaven descend. 

• Pope. See No. 5S^, 
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Swift fly tBe years, and rise the expected morn ! 

Oh spring to light, auspicious Bahe, be born ! Isa. XXXY. 9. 

See nature hastes her earliest wreathes to bring, 

'With all the Incense of the breaching spring : 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance. 

See nodding forests on the mountains dance ; 

See spicy clouds from lowly Sharon rise. 

And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the skies ! 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers ; ' si. S,4» 

Jftrepare me way ! a God, a God appean : 

A God ! a God I the vocal hills reply. 

Tie rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 

lid earth receives bira from the bending skies ? 

9mk down, ye mountains ; and ye valleys rise ! 

y¥iih heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay ; 

Be naftooth ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, give way ! 

Tbe Saviour comes ! by ancient baras foretold ! 

Bear him, ^e deaf; and all ye blind, behold ^ xlii. 18. 

He from ^ick films shall purge tbe visual ray, xxxv. 5, ^, 

And oo the sightless eye-ball pour the day. 

*Th He the obstructed paths of sound shall clear. 

And bid new mu^c cbarm the unfolding ear: 

The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 

Aaid leap exulting like the bounding; roe ; 

Ho s^, BO murmur, the wide world shall hear, 

Vnam every face he wipes off every tear, xxv. 8. 

Ib adamantme chains shall death be bound. 

Ami beil^a grrm ^rant feel the eternal wound. xl. It. 

As the good shepnerd tends his fleecy care. 

Seeks freshest pastures and the purest air, \ 

Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs^ 

By day oVrsees tiiem, and by night protects, 

ne tender Iamb he raises in his arms,. 

Peeda from his hand, and hi his bosom warms; 

Mankmd shall thus his guardian care engage, 

Tbe promis'd father of the future age. L\. 6, 

)fo more sfaaH nation against nation rise, il. 4» 

Kcr ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 

Korfiekb with gleaming^ steel be eover'd o'er, 

Tbe brazen trumpets kindle rage no more : 

Bat nariess lances into scythes snail bend. 

And tbe broad falchion in a plough-share end. 

Tben palaces shall rise ; the joyful son Ixv. 21, 22; 

Sban finish what the short-liv'd sire begun ; 

Tbeur vines a shadow to their race shall yield. 

And tbe same band that sow'd shall reap the field. 

Tbe^wain in barren deserts with surprise xxur. 1. 7%'" 

l^s lili^is dptingand auddeii verdure rise,- 
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And starts amidst the thirstj wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear : 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes. 
The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

lBa.xli. 19, Waste sandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 

and 1?. IS. The spiry nir and shapely box adorn : 

To leafless shrubs the flowering palms succeed. 
And od'rous myrtle to the nOisome weed. 

xi. 6, 7i 8. The lambs with woWes shall grace the Terdant 
mead. 
And boys in flowery bands the tyger lead ; 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet: 
The smiling infant in his^hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake— 
Pleas'd the green lustre of the scales survey. 
And with their forked tongue, and pointless sting 
shall play. 

\X. 1. Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rise! 

Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes ! 

Ix. 4. See a long race thy spacious courts adorn ! 

See future sons and daughters yet unbora 
In crowding ranks on every side arise. 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies! 

fx. 3. See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, 

^ Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ! 

See thy bright altars throng'^ with prostrate king^ 

hi. 6. And heaped with products of Sabasan springs ! 

Ix. For thee Idume's spicy forests blow. 

And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountain jglow. 
See heaven its sparkling portals wide duplay. 
And break upon thee with a flood of day ! 

Ix. 19, 30. No more the rising sun shall gild the morn^ 

11. 6. Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn^ 

But lostj dissolved in thy superior rays. 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze« 
O'erflow thy courts: the Light Himself shall 

shine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ? 

li. 6. and The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 

liv. 10. Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But lix'd His word. His saving power remuns; 
Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigas^ 
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Scire tuum nihil ett, mn te scire hoc sciat alter. 

Pers. Sat. i. 27. 



Science is not science till reveai'd. 

Dryden. 

I HAVE often wondered at that ill-natured posi- 
tion which has been sometimes maintained in the 
schools, and is comprised in an old Latin verse, 
namely, that * A man's knowledge is worth no- 
thing if he communicates what he knows to any 
one besides.' There is certainly no more sensi- 
ble pleasure to a good-natured man, than if he 
can by any means gratify or inform the mind of 
another. I might add, that this virtue naturall|) 
carries its own reward along with it, since it is 
almost impossible it should be exercised without 
the improvement of the person who practises it. 
The reading of books and the daily occurrences 
of life, are continually furnishing us with matter 
for thought and reflection. It is extremely natu- 
ral for us to desire to see such our thoughts put 
in the dress of words, without which, indeed, we 
can scarce have a clear and distinct idea of them 
ourselves. When they are thus clothed in ex- 
pressions, nothing so truly shows us whether 
they are just or false, as those effects which they 
produce in the minds or others. 
p I am apt to flatter myself, that in the course of 
these my speculations, I have treated of several 
subjects, and laid down many such rules for the 
conduct of a man's life, which my readers were 
either wholly ignorant of before, or which at least 
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those few who were acquainted with them I 
ed upon as so many secrets they have found 
for the conduct of themselves, but were reso 
never to have made public. 

I am the more confirmed in this opinion 1 
my having received several letters, wherein i 
censured for having prostituted Learning to 
embraces of the vulgar, and made her, as oi 
my correspondents {Erases it, a common sti 
pet. I am charged, by another with laying < 
the arcana or secrets of prudence to the eyt 
every reader. 

The narrow spirit which appears in the le* 
of these my correspondents is the less surpri: 
as it has showH itself in all ages : there is 
extant an epistle written by Alexander the € 
to his tutor Aristotle, upon that philosopi 
publishing some part of his writings ; in w 
^he prince complains of his having made kn 
to all the world those secrets in learning vf 
he had before communicated to him in pri 
lectures; concluding that he had rather e 
the rest of mankind in knowledge than in po 
' Louissa de Padilla, a lady of great learr 
and countess of Aranda, was in like mannei 
gry with the famous Gratian, upon his pubHs 
his treatise of the Discreto, wherein she fan 
that he had laid open those maxims to com 
i*eaders which ought only to have been rese 
for the knowledge of the great. 

These objections are thought by many c 
much weight, that they often defend the ab 
mentioned authors by affirming they have a{ 
ed such an obscurity in their style and mannt 
writing, thai, though every one may read t 
works, there will be but very few who can < 
prehend their meaning. 
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PersiuS) the Latin satirist, affected obscurity 
for another re|ison; with which, however, Mr. 
Cowley is so offended, that, writing to one of his 
friends, ' You,' says he, ' tell me, that you do not 
know whether Persius be a good poet or no, be- 
<;ause you cannot understand him ; for which very 
reason I afiirm that he is not so.^ 

However, this art of writing unintelligibly has 
been very much improved, and followed by seve- 
ral of the moderns, who, observing the general in- 
clination of mankind to dive into a secret, and the 
reputation many have acquired by concealing 
their meaning under obscure terms and phrases, 
resolve, that they may be still more abstruse, ta 
write without any meaning at all. This art, as it 
is at present practised by many eminent authors^ 
consists in throwing so many words at a venture 
into different periods, and leaving the curious 
reader to find the meaning of thena* 

The Egyptians, who made use of hieroglyphics 
to signify several things, expressed a man who 
confined his knowledge and discoveries altoge<^ 
ther within himself by the figure of a dark Ian* 
tern closed on all sides ; which, though it was il- 
luminated within, afforded no manner of light or 
advantage to such as stood by it. For my own 
part, as I shall from time to time communicate to 
the public whatever discoveries I happen to 
make^ I should much rather be compared to an 
ordinary lamp, which consumes and wastes itself 
for the benefit of every passenger. 

I shall^ conclude this paper with the stofy of 
Rosicrusius's sepulchre. I suppose I need not 
inform my readers that this man was the autlior 
of the Rosicryskui sect, and that his disciples stiJ I 

TOL.VI* I I 
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pretend to new discoveries, which tJIPy are never 
tx) communicate to the rest of raaiiitind.* 

' A certain person having occasion to dig some- 
what deep in the ground, where this philosopher 
layinterred, met with a small door, having a Mrall 
on each side of it. His curiosity, and tha^iq>es 
of finding some hidden treasure, soon prompted 
him to force open the door. He was immediate* 
ly surprised by a sudden blaze of light, and disco- 
vered a very fair vault At the upper end of it 
was a statue of a man in armour, sitting by a ta- 
ble, and leaning on his left arm. He held a trun* 
cheon in his right hand, and had a lamp burning 
before him. The man had no sooner set one foot 
within the vault, than the statue erected itself 
from its leaning posture, stood bolt up-right, and, 
upon the fellow's advancing another step, lifted 
up the truncheon in his riglit hand. The man 
still ventured a third step, when the statue, with 
a furious blow, broke the lamp into a thousand 
pieces, and left his guest in a sudden darkness. 

' Upon the report of this adventure, the coun- 
try people soon came with lights to the sepulchre, 
and discovered that the statue, which was made 
of brass, was nothing more than a piece of clock- 
work; that the floor of the vault was all loose, 
and underlaid with several springs, which, upon 
any man's entering, naturally produced that which 
had happened.' 

Rosicrusius, say his disciples, made tise of this 
method to show the world that he had re-invented 
the ever burning lamps of the ancients though he^ 
was resolved no one ^should reap ^ny advantage 
from the di^cqvery. X. 

* See Comte de Gabalis, par I'Abbe Yillars. 1742, vols, in 
t2mo. and Pope's Worfa^ ed. of Warb. vol* I. p» 109 18«o. 

^0. 6 YOlB. 
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Rivalem patienter habe. 

Ovid. Ars Am.li. 538. 

With patience bear a rival in thy love. 
SIR, Thursday, May 8^ ITi^. 

' The character you have in the world of 
bemg the ladles' philosopher, and the pretty ad- 
vice I have seen you give to others in your pa- 
pers, make me address myself ^o you in this ab- 
rupt manner, and to desire your opinion of what 
in this age a woman may call a lover. I have 
lately had a gentleman that I. thought made pre- 
tensions to me, insomuch that most of my friends 
took notice of it, and thought we were really mar- 
ried. I did not take much pains to undeceive 
them, aiid especially a young gentlewoman of my 
particular acquaintance, who was then in the 
Gount(;y. She coming to town, and seeing our 
intimacy so great, she gave herself the liberty of 
taking me to task concerning it: I ingenuously 
told her we were not married, but I did not know 
what might be the event. She soon got acquaint- 
ed with the gentleman^ and was pleased to take 
.upon her to exaipine him about it. Now, whe- 
ther a new face had made a greater conquest than 
the old, I will leave you to judge. I am informed 
that he utterly denied all pretensions to courtship, 
but withal professed a sincere friendship for me ; 
but, whether marriages are proposed by way of 
friendship ot not, is what I desire tp know, and 
what I md^ really call a lover ! These are so ma- 
ny who talk in a language fit only for that charac- 
ior, aadyet g\iard th^msej^ves agaiD3t speaking 
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in direct terms to the point, that it is impossible 
to distinguish between courtship and conversa- 
tion. I hope 3WU will do me justice both upon 
my lover and my friend, if they provoke nae fur- 
ther. In the mean time I carry it with so equal a 
behaviour, that the Ujrmph and the swain too are 
mightily at a loss : each believes I, who know 
them both well, thipk myself revenged in their 
love to one another, which create? an irrec6ncile- 
able jealousy. If all comes right agaiU) you shall 
}ipar further from, sir, 

Your mpst obedient servantf 
* Myrtilla.' 

< MR. SPECTATOR, -^pril 28, 1712. 

' YoTjR observations on persons that have 
behaved themselves irreverently at church, I 
doubt not have had a good effect on some that 
have read them; but there is another fault which 
has hitherto escaped your notice, I mean of such 
persons as are there very zealous and punctual 
to perform an eia<:ulation that is only preparatory 
to the service oT the church, and yet ^eglect to 
join the service itself. There is an instance of 
this in a friend of Will Honeycomb's, who sits 
opposite to me. He seldom comes in till the 
prayers are about half over ; and when he has 
entered his seat (instead of joining with the con- 
gregation) he devoutly holds his hat before his 
Kice for three or fpur moments, then bows to all 
his acquaintance, s^ts down, takes a pinch of snuff 
(if it be the evening service perhaps takes a nap) 
and spends the remaining time in surveying the 
congregation. Now, Sir, what I would desire is, 
that you would animadvert a little on this gentle* 
DdSin's practice. In my o|iimon> this gentleman-& 
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devotion, cap in hand, is onl]^ a compliance to the 
custom of the place, and goes no farther than a 
little ecclesiasticar good-breeding. If you will 
not pretend to tell us the motives that bring such 
triflers to solemn assemblies, yet let me desire that 
you will give this letter a place in your paper, and 
X shall remain, sir, 

Your obliged humble servant, 

J.S.*' 

< MR. SPECTATOR, May the 5th. 

* The conversation at a club of which I 
am a member last night falling upon vanity and 
the desire of being admired, put me in mind of 
relating how agreeably I was entertained at my 
own door last Thursday, by a clean fresh-colour- 
ed girl, under the most elegant and the best fur- 
nished milk-pail I had ever observed. I was glad 
of such an opportunity of seeing the behaviour 
of a coquette in low life, and how she receiv- 
ed the extraordinary notice that was taken of her ; 
which I found had affected every muscle of hep 
face in the same manner as it does the features 
of a first rate toast at a play or in an assembly. 
This hint of mine made the discoi^rse turn upon 
the sense of pleasure ; which ended in a general 
resolution, that the milk-maid enjoys her vanity 
as exquisitely as the woman of quality. I think 
it would not be an improper subject for you to ex- 
amine this frailty, and trace it to all conditions of 
life; which is recommended to you as an occa- 
sion of obliging many of your readers, amon^ 
the rest, , 

Your most humble servant, 

T.B/ 

f Perhaps the initials of Swift's namef in li^hose work;^ 
1}iere U a lerqion on sleeping Atehorsb* 
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< Coming last week into a coffbe-house not 
far from.the Exchange, with my basket under my 
arm, a Jiew of considerable note, as I am inform- 
ed, takes half a dozen oranges of me, and at the 
same time slfdes a guinea into my hand ; I made 
him a courtesy, and went tny way. He followed 
me, and, finding I was going about my business, 
he came up wit£ me, and told me plainly that he 
gave me the guinea with no other intuit but to 
purchase my person for an hour. << Did. you so, 
Sir?'' aay^ I; '^ yau gair&it me then, to make me 
wicked ; L will keep k to ma^e me honest. How- 
ever, not to be in the least ungrateful, I promise 
you I. willlaf it out in a couple of rings, and, wear 
thdm for your siake." I am so just, Sir, besides, 
as to give every body^ that asks hpw I came by my 
sings thia^ account of my bene&ctor ; but to save 
me the trouble of^ telling my tale over and over 
again) I humbly, beg. the &vour of you to tell it 
oiioe for aU). and >mu will estremely oblige,^ 

¥our humble servant, 

Sbtxy LaMON.' 

* 'Tis a great dead of pleasure to me, and I 
dare say will be no less satisfactory to you, that I 
have an. opportunity oF informing you, that the 
gentlemen and others of the parish of St. Bridie's 
have raised a charity-school of fifly girls, as be- 
fore of fifty boys. You were so kind to recom- 
mend the boys to the charitable world ; aad the 
other sex hope you will do them the same favour 
in Friday's Spectator for Sunday next, when they 
are to appear with their humble airs at the parish 
church of St. Bride's^ Sir;, the mention of this 
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may possibly be serviceable to the children ; and 
sure no one will omit a good aetion attended with 
no expense/ 

I am SIR, 

Your very humble servant, 
T. TrfEE Sxton/ 



END OF VOL. VI* 
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